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HIS trifle was exhibited in the ſummer, 1749, 

at Paris, amongit a number of entertainments 
which every year conſtantly produces in that city: in 
the ſtil] more numerous — of pamphlets, which the 
town is over-run with, there appear d at this time one 
extremely well worthy of notice, an ingenious and 
learned diſſertation, by a member of the academy of 
Rochelle, on a queſtion which ſeems for ſome year: 
paſt to have divided the literary world, namely, whe- 
ther we ought to write /erious comedies ? the author de- 
clares vehemently againſt this new ſpecies of the dra- 
ma, to which, I am afraid, the little comedy of Na- 
nine belongs: he condemns, and with reaſon, every 
thing that carries with it the air of a city tragedy: 
in reality, what can be more ridiculous, than a tragic 
plot carry'd on by low and vulgar characters? it is 
demeaning the buſkin, and confounding tragedy, and, 
comedy, by a kind of baſtard ſpecies, a monſter, that 
cou'd only owe its birth to an incapacity of ſucceeding 
either in one or the other: this judictous writer blames, 
above all, thoſe romantic forc'd intrigues which are to 
draw tears from the ſpectators, and which we call, by 
way of ridicule, the crying comedy : but into what ſpecies 
of comedy ought ſuch intrigues to be admitted? wou'd 
they not be look'd upon as eſſential and unpardonable 
faults in any performance whatſoever ? He concludes 
by obſerving, that if, in a comedy, pity may ſome- 
times go ſo far as to melt into tears, they ſhou'd be 
ſhed by love alone: he cannot certainly mean by this 
the paſſion of love az it is repreſented in our beſt tragedies, 
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and remorſe; but love gentle and tender, which alone 
is fit for comedy. 


This reflection naturally produces another, which I 
ſhall ſubmit to the judgment of the learned; viz. that 
amongſt us tragedy has begun by appropriating to itſelf 
the language of comedy; we may obſerve, that love, 
in many of thoſe 2 where terror and pity 
mMou' d be the chief ſprings, is treated as it ought to be 
treated in comedy. Gallantry, declarations of love, 
coquetry, archneſs and familiarity, are all to be met 
with amongſt the heroes and heroines of Greece and 
Rome, with which our tragedies abound : ſo that, in 
effect, the natural and tender love in our comedies is 
not ſtolen from the tragic muſe ; it is not Tala who 
has committed a theft upon Me/pomene, but, on the 
other hand, Me/pomene, who for a long time has worn 
the buſkins of Thalia. 

If we cat our eyes on the firſt tragedies that had 
ſuch amazing ſucceſs in the time of Cardinal Nicbelien, 
the Sephoniſba of Mairet, Mariamne, Tyrannic Love, and 

, we ſhall remark that love, in every one of 
them, talks in a ſtile quite familiar, and ſometimes ex- 
tremely low ; no leſs ridiculous than the pompous tone 
and emphaſis of their heroiſm : this is perhaps the rea- 
ſon why, at that time, we had not one tolerable come- 
dy, becauſe the tragic ſcene had ſtole away all its 
rights and privileges: it is even probable, that this 
determin'd MzEere ſeldom to beſtow upon his lovers 
any ftrong, lively and intereſting paſſion for each other : 
tragedy, he perceiv'd, had anticipated him in this par- 
dicular. 

From the time when the Sophoniſba of Mairet ap- 
pear'd, which was our firſt regular tragedy, we began 
to confider the declarations of love from our heroes, 
and the artful and coquetiſh replies of our heroines, 
together with ſtrong pictures of love and gallantry, as 
things eſſentially neceſſary to the tragic ſcene: there 
are writings of thoſe times ſtill extant which quote the 
following verſes, ſpoken by Maſfiniſ/a after the battle of 
Cirte, not without great Eulogiums on their extraor- 
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By mutual flame I find my flames approv'd, 
And love the more, the more I am belov'sd ; 
Sighs grow by fighs, and wiſhes wiſhes form, 
As waves by waves are laſh'd into a ſtorm ; 
When two fond hearts indulgent Hymen chains, 
Alike ſhou'd be their pleaſures and their pains. 


The cuſtom of talking thus about love corrupted even 
ſome of our beſt writers; even thoſe, whoſe manly and 
ſiblime geniuſes were made to reſtore tragedy to its 
ancient ſplendor, cou'd not eſcape the contagion : in 
ſome of our fineſt pieces we meet with, ® ax unhappy 
* face, that ſubdued the courage of a Roman knight. 
The lover ſays to his miſtreſs, © + Adieu, thou too vir- 
tuous, and too charming objef?.” To which the Heroine 
replies, }| Adieu, thou tes unhappy and tos perfect lover.” 
Cleopatra tells us, that a princels, 4 who oben her 2 
tation, if ſhe owns ker love, is ſure to be belt d. And 
that Cæſar f /ighs, and in a plaintive tone acknowledges 
himſelf her captive, even in the field of victory? adding, 
that he alone muſt be cruel, and make Ceſar unhappy. 
To which her confidante replies, 5 7 wou'd venture to 
ſwear that your charms boaſt a potuer which they will never 
make uſe of.” 

In all thoſe pieces of the ſame author, which were 
written atter his Death of Pompey, we are ſorry to find 
the paſſion of love always treated in this familiar man- 
ner; but, without taking the unneceflary trouble of 


B 2 producing 


un malheureux viſage, 
Qui d'un Chevalier Romain captiva le courage. 
T Adieu, trop vertueux objet, & trop charmant. 
Adieu, trop malheureux, & trop parfait amant. 
- aimant ſa renommee 
En avouant qu elle aime eſt ſure d' etre aimee. 
1 trace des ſoupirs, & dun ſtile plaintif, 
Dans ſon champ de viRoire il ſedit ſon captif. 
4 T'oſerois bien jurer que vos charmans appas 
Se vantent d'un pouvoir dont ils n'uſeront pas. 


l have here given the original of theſe few ſhort quotations, that 
the reader — the full force, : f 


both of the abſurdity, and of Mr, 
Voltaire s ridicule of it. 
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rozucing more examples of theſe glaring abſyrdities, 
<t us only coniider tome of the beſt verſes ch the 
author ot Civna has brought on the ſtage as maxims of 
gallantry. * 7 here are certain ſecret ties, ard ſynpa- 
thetic feclings, by tobe loft affinity ſouls are link'd to- 
gether, attach to, and ſtruck ly cach other by I know 
wt what charm, eebich it is impoſſible to account for.” 
Veu'd one ever conceive that theſe ſentiments, which 
are certainly highly comic, came out of the mouth of a 
princeſs of Parthia, who goes to her lover to aſk hor 
mother's life? In ſuch a dreadtul criſis, who wou'd 
talk of the ſympathetic feelings by wiſe ſeft affinity ſouls 
are link'd tagetter? Wou'd Sepbocles ever have produced 
ſuch madrigals? do not ali theſe amorous ſentiments 
belong to comedy only ? 

That great writ:r, who ha; carry'd the harmony of 
verſe to ſuch a point of pertection, be who made love 
peak a language at once fo noble and fo patactic, has, 
notwithſtanding, brought into his tragedies ſcveral 
ſcenes which B:i/zzz thought much more proper for 
the elevated ſtile of Terence c:medies, than ſuitable to 
the dignity cf the great rival of Euripides, who is even 
ſometimes ſupe ior to him. One might quote above 
an hundred verſcs in this taſte; not but that this fa- 
miliar ſimplicity has its beauties, and may ſerve by way 
of preparation for the pathetic ; but if theſe ſtrokes of 
ſimplicity belong even to the tragic mule, with {till 
more reaſon do they ſuit high comedy: this is the ex- 
act point where tragedy deſcends, and comedy raiſes 
itſelf; where the two arts meet, as it were, and touch 
each other: here their ſeveral limits are confounded : 
and if Oreſtes and Hermione are permitted to ſay, 

O do not wiſh for the fate o, Pyrrbus, I ſhould 
hate you too muck—you wou'd love me itil] more: 
O that you wou'a look on me in another manner! 
you wiſh to love me, and yet I cannot pleaſe you: you 
wou'd love me, m dam, bv wiſhing me to hate —tor, 
in ſhort, he hate you; his heart is otherwiſe engaged 
he has no longer 

Who told you, my lord, that he deſpiſes me? do 


you think the fight of me inſpires contempt ?” 
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If theſe heroes, I ſay, cxpreſs themſelves in this ſa- 
miliac manner, with how much greater reaſon ſhou'd we 
admire the Myanthrepe ſpeaking thus with vehemence to 
his miſtreſs? 

Rather bluſh you, for ſo yu ought, I have too ſure 
« teitimony of your falſeho,d—it was not in vain tha t 
my love was alarm'd, but think no: I will tamely beat 
* the injury without being reveng'd—'tis a treaſon, 8 
perfidy which cannot be too ſevercly puriſhed ; yes, 
[ will give a looſe to my reſentment, J am no longer 
maſter of myſelf, paſion intircly p- ſieſſes me: mor 
tally wounded as I am by you, my ſcaſcs are no longer 
* under the government of reaſon.” 

Certainly, if all the Miſanihbro/e was in this taſte, it 
w2u'd no longer be a comedy and if Ortes and Her- 
mione talk'd throughout in the manner they do 1a the 
lines above quoted, it wou'd be no tragedy : but after 
theſe two very different ſpecies met thus together, they 
fall back each into their proper ſphere ; one reſumes the 
pleaſant ſtile, and the otherthe ſublime. 

Comedy therefore, I repeat it once more, may be im- 
paſhon'd, may be in tranſport, or in tears, provided at 
the ſame time that it makes the good and virtuous ſmile: 
but if it was intirely deſtitute of the 7:5 comica, if, from 
beginning to end, it had nothing in it but the ſerious. 
and melancholy, it wou'd then be a ſpecies of writing 
very faulty, and very diſagrecable It muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd, that there is no ſmall difficulty in making the 
ſpectators paſs inſenſibly from tears to laughter, and yet 
this tranſition, hard as it is to manage in a comedy, is 
not the leſs natural. We have already rcmark'd in 
another place, that nothing is more common than ac- 
cidents that afflit the mind, ſome certain circumſtan- 
ces of which may, notwithſtanding, excite at leaſt a 
momentary mirth and gayety : thus, vnhappily for us, 
is human nature framed. Homer repreſents even his 
gods laughing at Vulcan aukwardneis, whilſt they are 
deciding tue tate of the whole univerſe. Hecber ſmiles 
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. at the fears of his ſon 4/yanax, whilſt Zndromache is 


ſhedding tears. We often tee, that even amidſt the hor- 
ror of battles, conflagrations, and all the diſaſters that 
B 3 mortals , 
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nls are ſubject to, a good thing, luckily hit of, will 
| raiſe a laugh, even in the boſom of terror and pity. In 

| © the battle of Spires, a regiment was forbid to give quar- 
ter, a german officer begg'd his life of one of ours, who 

anſwer d him thus : Sir, aſt any thing in the world elſe, 

but as to your life, I can't poſſibly grant it.” This dry and 
whimfical anſwer paſs'4 from one to another, and every 
body laugh'd in the midſt af ſlaughter and deſtruction; 
why therefore ſhou'd not laughter follow the moſt ſeri- 
ous and affecting ſcenes in a comedy ? don't we ſym 
thiſe with Almen diſtreſs, and yet laugh with Sofia ? 
how ridiculous is it to diſpute againſt experience ! if 
thoſe who ſtill conteſt this matter love rhime better than 
reaſon, let them take the following verſes. 


Oer this 


Now ſoars in | 
cragic 


Now ſings, now jocund laughs at Se feet: 
For ever varying, and for ever new, 
From ſerious Mars down to gay Chaulies : 
Bound by no laws, and to no verſe confin'd, 


He rules oer ſtate, and ev'ry mind, 
The univerſal idol of mankind. 


NANINE. 


DRAM AT IS PERSON E. 


The Count d'OL BAN, a nobleman retir'd into 
the country, 

The Baroneis de VORME, a relation of the 
Count's, a haughty imperious woman, of a 
bad temper, and difagreeablggo live with. 

The Marchioneſs d'OLNAx, mother of the 
Count. 

NANS INE, 2 young girl, brought up in the 
Count's houſe. 


Purtiy HoMBERT, a peaſant in the neigh- 
bourhood, 


BTATs E, the gardener. 


3 
Manis, Servants. 


SCENE, the Count d'OLBAN's country ſeat. 


NANINE, 


it 
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ACTI SCENE I. 


The Count d' OLBAN, the Baroneſs de l' ORME... 


Bar. IN ſhort, my lord, it is time to come to an expla- 

I nation wi:h regard to this affair; we are no 
children, therefore let us talk freely: you have been a 
widower for theſe two years paſt, aad I a widow about 
as long: the law-ſait, in which we were unfortunately 
engag'd, and which gave us both ſo much uneafineſs, is 
at an end; and all our animoſicies, I hope, now bury'd . 
with thoſe who were the cauſes of them. | 


B 5 Court. . 


This Comedy is call'd in the French Nanine, ou le prejuge 
vainca ; Nanine, or Prejudice overcome. It is written, as we are 
told in the title page, in verſes of ten ſyllables. The abſurdity of 
Comedies in rhime I have already remark d. The original begins 
thus: 


Il faut parler, il faut, Monfieur le Comte, 
Vous expliquer nettement fur mon Cempte. 
The reader cannot but obſerve, what villainous rhimes Comre and 
Compte-are, and perhaps will more readily forgive my reducing this 
comedy into plain proſe, 
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Count. I am glad on't; for law-ſuits were always my 
averſion. 

Bar. And am not I as hateful as alaw-ſuit ? 

Count. You, madam ? 

Bar. Yes, I, fir: for theſe two years paſt we have liv'd 
together, with freedom, as relations and friends ; the ties 
ot blocd, taſte, and intereſt, ſeem to unite us, and to 
point out a more intimate connection. 

Count. Intereſt, madam ? make uſe of ſome better 
term, I beſeech you. 

Bar. That, fir, I cannot; but with grief I find, your 
inconſtant heart no longer conſiders me in any other light 
than as your relation, 

Count. I do not wear the appearance, madam, of a 
trifler. 

Bar. You wear the appearance, fir, of a perjur'd 
villain, 

Count. Ha! what's this ? [ Aſide. 

Bar. Yes, fir : you know the ſuit, my huſband begas 
againſt you, to recover my eſtate, was, by agreement, to 
have been terminated by a marriage ; a marriage you 
told me, of choice; you were engag'd to me, you know 
you were; and he who defers the execution of his pro- 
miſe ſeldom means to perform it. 

Count. You know, I wait for my mother's conſent. 

Bar. A doting old woman: well, fir, and what then ? 

Count. I love and reſpect her yet. 

Bar. But I donot, . Come, come, theſe are idle 
frivolous excuſes for your unpardonable falſehood: you 
wait nat for her, or any body; perfidious, ungrateful 
man! 

Count. Who told you ſo, madam, and whence all this 
violence of paſſion? who told you ſo ? whence comes 
your information, madam ? 

Bar. Who told me? yourſelf, yourſelf. Your words, 


your manner, your air, your whole behaviour, put on 
on purpoſe to affront me: it ſhocks me to ſeeit: act in 
another manner, or find ſome better excuſes for your 
conduct: can you think me blind to the ſhameful un- 
worthy paſſion that directs you, a paſſion for the loweſt, 
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meaneſt object? you have deceiv'd me, fir, baſely de- 


ceivd me. 


Count. Tis falſe, I cannot deceive ; diſſimulation is 
no part of my character. I own to you, there was a 
time when you were agreeable to me, I admir'd you, 
and flatter'd myſelf, that I ſhou'd have found in you a 
treaſure to make amends for that, which heaven had de- 
privd me of; I hoped in this ſweet afylum to have 
taſted the fruits of a peaceful and happy union: but you 
have found out the means to deſtroy your own power. 
Love, as I told you long fince, has two quivers, one 
filbd with darts, tipp'd with the pureſt flame, which 


\ inſpires the ſoul with tender feelings, refines our taſte, 


and ſentiments, enlivens our affection, and enhances 
our pleaſures: the other is full of crue] arrows, that 
wound our hearts with quarrels, jealouſy, and ſuſpi- 
cion, bring on coldneſs and indifference, and remove 
the warmth of paſhon to make room for diſguſt and 
ſatiety :. theſe, madam, are the darts which you have 
drawn forth, againſt us both, and yet you expect that 
I ſhov'd love. | 
Bar. There, indeed, I own myſelf in the wrong: I 
ought not to expect it: it is not in your power: but 
you are falſe, and now wou'd reproach me for it, and 
I muſt ſuffer your inſults, your Bae ſimẽ lies and illuſ- 
trations: but pray, ſir, what is it I have done to loſe 
this mighty treaſure? what have you to find fault with ? 
Count. Your temper, your humours, madam : beauty 
pleaſes the eye alone, ſoftneſs and complacency charm 
the ſoul. | 
Bar. And have not you your humours too, fir? 
Count. Doubtleſs, madam ; and, for that very reaſon, 
wou'd have an indulgent wife ; one whoſe fiveet com- 
plying goodneſs wou'd bend a little to my frailties, and 
condeſcend to reconcile me to myſelf, to heal my 
wounds without burning them, to corre& without 
aſſuming, to govern without being a tyrant, to infi- 
nuate herſelf by degrees into my heart, as the light 
of a fine day opens gradually on the weak and delicate 
eye: he who feels the yoke that is put on him will al- 
ways murmur at it; and tyrannic love is a deity whom 
| I abjure ; 
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I abjure: I wou'd be a lover, but not a ſlave: your 
pride, madam, wou'd make me contemptible: I have 
faults, I own I have; but heaven made woman to 
correct the leaven ot our fouls, to totien our afflictions, 
ſweeten our bad humour, ſocth our paſſions, and 
make us better and happier beings: this was what 
they were defign'd for; and, for my part, I wou'd 
prefer uglineſs and affability to beauty with pride and 
arrogance. 

Bar. Excellently well moralis'd, indeed; and fo, 
when you inſult, abuſe, and betray me, I in return, 
with mean complacency, mult forgive the ſhameful ex- 
travagance of your paſſion; and your aſſum'd air of 
grandeur and magnanimity muſt be a ſufficient excuſe to 
me for all the baſeneſs of your keart. 

Count. How, madam ? | 

Bar. Ves, fir : I know you: it is the young Nanine 
who has done me this injury ; a child, a ſervant, a field 
beggar, whom my fooliſh tenderneſs nouriſh'd and ſup- 
ported; whom your fond eaſy mother, touch'd with 
falſe pity, took up out of the boſom of penury and ſorrow. 
O you bluſh, fir, do you ? 

Count I, madam ? I wiſh her well. 

Bar. You love her, fir: I know you do. | 

Count. Well, madam, and if I did love her, know, I 
wou'd openly avow it. 

Bar. Nay, I belicve you are capable of it. 

Count. I am fo. 

Bar. And wou'd you break thus through all the 
bounds of decency, degrade your rank, demean your 
birth, and, plung'd as you are in ſhame and infamy, 
laugh at and dety all honour ? 

Caunt. Call it prejudice: whatever you, or the 
world may think, madam, I never miſtake vanity for 
honour and glory : you love pomp and ſplendor, and 
place grandeur and nobility in a coat of arms: I look for 
it in the heart. The man of worth, who has modeſty 
with courage, and the woman who has ſenſe and ſpirit, 
tho? without fortune, rank, or title, are in my eyes, 


the firſt of human king, 
Bar. 
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Bar. But ſure they ought to have ſome rank and 
condition in life. Wou'd you tre:t a low born {cholar, 
or an honeſt man of the meaneſt birth, becauſe he had a 
little virtue, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
reſpect, as you wou'd a lord ? 

Count. The vir.uous ſhou'd always have the prefe- 
rence. 

Bar. This extravagant humility is inſupportable : do 
we owe nothing then to our rank ? 

Count. Yes: to be honeſt. 

Bar. My noble blood wou'd alpire to a higher cha- 
racter. 

Count. That is a high one, which deſies the vulgar. 

Bar. Thus you degrade all quality. 

Count. No: thus I do honour to humanity. 

Bar. Ridiculous! what then becomes of the world ? 
what is faſhion ? 

Count. Faſhion, madam, is deſpis'd by wiſdom: I 
will obey its ridiculous commands in my dreſs perhaps, 
bat not in my ſentiments: No: it becomes a man to 
act like a man, to preſerve to himſelf his own taſte and 
his own thoughts: am I ridiculouſly to aſk of others 
what I am to ſeek, or to avoid, to praiſe, or condemn ? 
muſt the world decide my fate? ſurely I have my rea- 
ſon, and that ſhou'd be my guide: apes were made for 
imitation only, but man ſhou'd act from his own heart, 

Bar. Why, this to be ſure is freedom of ſentiment, 
and talking like a philoſopher. Go then, thou noble 
and ſublime ſoul, go, and fall in love with village dam- 
ſels, be the happy rival of ploughmen and hedgers: go, 
and ſupport the honour of your race. 


Count. Good heaven! what muit I do? How am I 
to act? 


SCENE II. 


The COUNT, the BARONESS, BLAIS E. 


| Count. Well, fir, what do you want ? 
Blaiſe, 


14 N ANIN E. 
Blaiſe. Your poor gardener, fir, humbly beſeeches 
9 0 ur — 


our 
gu. My honour ! well, Blaiſe, and what woud'ſt 
thoa have of my honour ? 

Blaiſe. An pleaſe your honour, I wou'd fain—be 

Ba 

Count, With all my heart, Blaiſe, you have my con- 
ſent; 1 like your defign, and will affift you : love 
folks ſhou'd marry. Well, and thy ſpouſe elect, Blaiſe, 
what, is ſhe handſome ? 

Blaiſe. O yes, fir, a delicate little morſe]. 

Bar. And does ſhe like you, Blaiſe? 

Blaiſe. O yes. 

Count. Well, and her name is? 

Blaiſe. Yes, e 

Count. What ? 

Blaije. The pretty Nanine. 

Count. Nanine ? 

Bar. Well, very well indeed | I approve of the match 
extremely. 


* 


Count. O heav'n! how am I ſunk! it cannot, muſt 


not be. [ 4ſide. 

Blaiſe. Vs ſure, maiſter will like it. 

Count. What! did you fay the lov'd you, raſcal? 
Blaiſe. I beg pardon, fir, I=——— 
Caunt. Did he tell you that ſhe lov'd you, fir? 
Blaiſe Why, no, fir, not abſolutely, fir, not direct- 
ly but ſhe ſeem'd to have a little fort of a ſneaking kind- 
neſs for me too: a hundred times has ſhe faid to me in 
the prettieſt, ſofteſt, moſt familiar tone, help me, my 
dear friend, Blaiſe, to make a fine nolegay for my 
lord, that beſt of matters; then wou'd ſhe make the 
noſegay with ſuch a pretty air, and look fo thoughtful, 
and ſo abſent, and ſo contuſed, and ſo Oo it was 

enough. 

Count. . Blaiſe, get thee gone—0! and 
am I agreeable to her then? [Ale 

Blaiſe. Nay, els now don't put off this little af- 
fair ot mine. 


Count. Ha! 


Blaiſe. 
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Blaiſe. You ſhall ſee how this little ſpot of land will 


thrive under our hands ſoon : why won't you anſwer 
me, fir? You ſay nothing. 


Count. O! my heart is too full: I muſt retire—{[ A fade. 


madam, your ſervant. 


SCENE III. 


The BARONESS, BLAISE. 
Bay. He loves her to diſtraction, that Pm poſitive of: 


by what charms, by what happy addreſs, cou'd ſhe thus 
ſteal his heart from me? Nanine ! good heav'in! what 


a choice! what madneſs! Nanine! no! I ſhall burft 


= with diſappointment. To berſelf. 
” Blaiſe. What did you ſay, madam, about Nanine ? 
Bar. Inſolent creature [To herſelf. 
Blaiſe. Is not Nanine a charming girl? 
Bar. No. 


Blaiſe. Well, I ſay no more; but do, ſpeak for me, 
ſpeak for Blaiſe. 

Bar. What a dreadful ſtroke is this! 

_ Blaiſe. 1 have a little money, madam, a few crowns: 
my father left me three good acres of land, and they 
ſhall be hers; money, and land, every thing I have, 
body and ſoul, Blaiſe and all, 

. Believe me, Blaiſe, I wiſh you as well as you 

can wiſh yourſe!f, and ſhou'd be glad to ſerve you: I 
ſhou'd be glad to ſee you marry'd this very night: nay, 
what's more, Pl give her a portion. 

Blaiſe. O — dear baroneſs ] how I do love you! 
is it poſſible you can make me fo happy ? 

Bar. Alas! Blaiſe, I am afraid I cannot; we ſhall 
never ſucceed. 

Blaiſe. O but you muſt, madam. 
2 I wiſh to God ſhe was your wife: wait for my 


_ Blaiſe. And muſt I wait! not long I hope. 
Bar. Be gone. me hogs 


Blaiſe. 


1 
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Blaiſe. Servant, madam; I ſhall have her, I ſhall 


have ker. 


SCENE N. 
The BARONESS. 


Bar. [ Alone.) What a ſtrange adventure! cou'd I have 
receiv'd a more cruel injury? a more ſhametul affront ? 
the Count d' Olban rivall'd by a gardener——here, 
boy, [ foe calls out to her ſervant] fetch Nanine to me: 
fince I am io unhappy, I muſt examine her: where 
cou'd ſhe have learn'd this art of flattery ? who taught 
her to gain hearts, and to preſerve them, to light up 2 
ſtrong and a laſting flame? where? doubtleſs, in Lo 
eyes, in plain and ſimple nature: but this ſhametul and 
unworthy paſſion of his is till a ſecret ; it has not dared 
as vet to appear openly. D' Olban, I ſee, has his ſcru- 


ples about it: ſo much the worſe; if he had none, I 


might ſtill have hopes; but he has all the ſymptoms of 
true love: O! here ſhe comes, the ſight of her hurts 
me; nature is met unjuſt, to beitow fo much beauty 
on ſuch a creatu:e ; tis an affront to nobUity : come this 
way, madam. 


e 


The BARONESS, NANINE. 


Nan. Madam. 
Bar. And yet, after all, ſhe is not ſo very handſome ; 
thoſe great black eyes of her's expreſs nothing; but if 


they have ſaid, I love; ay, there's the danger: but I 


muſt—come this way, child. 
Nan. I come, madam, as is my duty. 
Bar. Yes: but you make me wait a little for you; 
pr ythee, child, ſtep on: how aukwardly ſhe bay ! 
8 waat 
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what a mien there is! he was never made for ſuch a 
creature as thee. 

Nan. "Tis very true, madam: I affure you, I have 
often bluſh'd in ſecret, when I look'd on theſe fine 
clothes: but they were = firſt preſent to me, the ef- 
fect of that goodneſs which I ſhall ever acknowledge, 
and of that generous care with which you are pleas'd 
to honour me: you took a pride in dreſſing me: O, 
madam, remember how often you have protected me: 
believe me, madam, I am ſtill the ſame: why ſhou'd 
you wiſh to humble a ſubmiſhve heart, which can never 
forget itſelf ? 

Bar. Bring that couch nearer to me—O I am diſ- 
trated: whence come you? what have you been about? 

Nan. Reading, madam. 

Bay. Reading what ? 

Nan. An Engliſh book that was given me. 

Bar. What's the ſubject of it? 

Nan. "Tis extremely intereſting: the author wou'd 
have us believe that we are all brethren, all born equal, 


and on a level with each other; but tis an idle chimera, 


I can't reconcile myſelf to his doctrine. 

Bar. She will ſoon, I ſuppoſe - what vanity ! [ Aide. 
bring me my ſtandiſh, and pen and ink. [To Nanins.] 

Nan Yes, madam. 

Bar. No; ſtay: give me ſomething to drink. 

Nan. What, madam ? 

Bar. Nothing: it's no matter: take my fan.—go and 
fetch my gloves—or—ſtay—it does not fignify, you 
need not: come hither? take you care, I defire, never 
to think yourſelf handſome. 

Nan That, madam, is a leſſon you have ſo often 


taught me, that, if I had ſo much vanity, and ſelf-love 


had ſuch influence over my fooliſh heart, you wou'd 
ſoon have cured me of it. 

Bar. Where can ſhe have learn'd all this? how I 
hate her! beauty ind wit together! tis intolerable. [ Aſide. 
hark'ce, child, you know the tenderneſs I had tor you 
in your infancy. 

Nan. Yes, madam, and I hope my youth will be 
honour'd with equal goodneſs from you. 

| Bar. 
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Bar. Be careful then to deſerve it: it is my intenti- 
on now, this very day, nay this very hour, to fix and 
eftabliſh your happine's; judge then whether I love 


you. 

Nan. To fix ray happineſs ? 

Bar. Yes: I will give you a portion : the huſband I 
defign for you is well-made, and every way worthy of 
you ; a proper match for you in every particular, and 
the only one that at preſent cou'd ſuit you: you ought 
to thank me for the choice: in a word, tis Blaiſe the 

ener. 

Nan. Blaiſe, madam ? 

Bar. Yes: why that ſimpering? do you heſitate a 
moment to conſent ? my offers, madam, I wou'd have 
you to know, are commands; obey, or expect my re- 
ſentment. 

Nan. But, madam— 

Bar. Let me have no Juri, they offend me: oor 
thing indeed, for your impertinence to refuſe a huſ- 
band at my hands! that fimple heart of yours is fwelld 
to a fine degree of vanity : but your boldnels is a little 
premature, and your triumph will be of ſhort duration: 
you take advantage of the capricious fortune of one 

acky day, but ſhall ſoon ſee what will be the event. 
Thou ungrateful little wretch, haſt thou the infolence 
to pleaſe ? you underſtand me, madam, but Fll bring 
you back to that nothingneſs from whence you came, 
and you ſhall lament your folly and your pride: PII 
ſhut you up for the reſt of your life in a convent. 

Nan. On my knees I thank you, madam ; do, ſhut me 
up, my fate will be too mild: yes, madam, of all the 
benefits you have ever beſtow'd on me, this, which you 
call a puniſhment, I ſhall eſteem the greateſt favour : 
ſhut me up for ever in a cloiſter, there I will thank you 
for your goodneſs, and bleſs my dear maſter: there I 

learn to calm thoſe cruel fears, thoſe dreadful 
alarms, thoſe worſt of evils, thoſe paſſions that are far 
more dangerous to me even than your reſentment, 
which fills me with terror and aſtoniſhment : O madam, 
donde. adi ao brace rad © 
ve 
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ſave me, if poſſible, from myſelf ; this moment I am 
, What 

Bar. do I hear? can it be? are you in earneſt, 


Nanine, or mean you to deceive me ? 

Nan. No: indeed I do not. O do me this charm- 
ing, this divine favour ; my heart ſtands too much in 
need of it, 

Bar. {With tranſport.) Riſe then, and let me em- 
brace you. O happy hour! my dear Nanine, my 
friend, Pl! go this inſtant and pre your ſweet re- 
treat: O "tis a charming thing to live in a convent ! 

Nan. Tis at leaſt a ſhelter from the world, and all its 
cares, 

Bar. O, my dear, tis a delightful ſituation. 

Nan. Do you think ſo, madam ? 

Bar. This world is/a hateful place—jealous— 

Nas, "Tis ſo indeed. [ Sig bing. 

Bar. Fooliſh, wicked, va n, deceitful, inconſtant, and 
ungrateful : O tis a horrid place. | 
* an. Yes, I ſee it wou d be fatal to me, I oughtto flee 

m it. 

Bar. You ought indeed: a good convent is the beſt 
haven of ſecurity : Now, my good lord, I think, I hall 
be beforehand with you. 

3 Did you ſay any thing about my maſter, ma- 

Bar. O Nanine, I love thee even to madneſs : this 
moment I wou'd, if poſſible, lock thee up never to come 
out again: but to night it is too late, we muſt wait till 


morning. Hark'ee, child, come to me at midnight to 


my apartment, and we will ſet off ſecretly for the con · 


vent: be ready by five at fartheſt. 


SCENE VI. 


NANINE. {Alone} 


How diftreſsful is my condition ! what trouble and 
uncaſineſs do I feel ! and what various paſſions riſe in 


my 
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my ſoul ! to leave ſo good, fo amiable a maſter, perhaps 
to oftend him by it: and yet, if I had ſtay'd, this excels 
of his goodneſs might have brought on worle calamities, 
and put his whole family in confuſion. The baroneſs 
ſeems apprehenfive he has a particular regard for me : 
but his heart chu'd never ſtoop fo low; I muſt not, dare 
not think of it: and my lady ſeems deſperately angry 
about it: am | hated then, and ſhou'd I be atraid of be- 
ing belov'd ? O but myſelf, myſelf I have moſt reaſon 
to fear, and my fooliſh heart, that beats fo at the thought 
of him. What will become of me? taken out of my 
humble ſtate, my notions now are too refined and too 
exalted: it is a misfortune, nay, and it is a fault too, to 
have a mind above one's condition. I muſt go: I know 
it will kill me: but no matter. 


SCENE VI. 


The COUNT, NANINE, a ſervant. 


Count. Stay at that door there, ſomebody, d'ye hear ? 
bring chairs here, quick, make haſte. [He bows ts 


Nanine, who make: him a low courtefy ] Come, fit 
down. 


Nan. Who, I fir? | 

Count. Yes: I will have it ſo: I mean to pay you, 
Nanine, that reſpect which your conduct, your beau- 
ty, and merit deſerve : ſhines the diamond with leſs 
laftre, or is it leſs valuable, becauſe found in a deſert ? 
What's the matter? your eyes ſcem bath'd in tears: O 
I fee it but too plain; our angry baroneſs, jealous of 
your charms, has been venting her ill humours on you, 
and left my poor girl weeping. 

Nan. No, fir, no: her goodneſs, I aſſure you, to me 
was never grea er than at preſent; but every thing here 
ſoftens and affects me 

Cant. Pm glad to hear it; I was afraid it was ſome 
of her malice. 


Nan. Why ſo, fir ? 


Count. 
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Count. O my dear girl, jealouſy reigns in every breaſt: 
every man is jealous when he is in love, and every wo- 
man even before the is ſo. A young and beautiful girl, 
who at the ſame time is good-natured and ſincere, is ſure 
to diſpleaſe her whole ſex : men are more juſt, and we 
endeavour as well as we can to revenge ourlelves on you 
for your jealouſy : but, with regard to Nanine, I only 
do her juſtice, I love that heart which is void of artifice ; 
I admire the diſplay of thoſe extraordinary talents which 


1 you have fo finely cultivated; and I am both ſur- 


pris'd and charm'd at the ingenuous fimplicity of your 
manners. 


Nan. O, fir, my merit is ſmall indeed; but I have 
ſeen you, have heard and been inſtructed by you: you 
have rais'd me too high above my humble birth: I 
owe you but too much: from you cnly I have learn'd to 
think. 


Count. O Nanine, wit and good-ſenſe are not to be 
taught, 

Nan. I think too much, I fear, for one in my ſtation : 
my fortune defign'd me for the loweſt rank in life. 

Count. Your virtues have E you in the higheſt: 


but tell me ingenuouſly, what effect had that Engliſh 
book I lent you ? 


Nan. Not convinc'd me at all, fir; I am more than 
ever of ”m_ that there are hearts ſo noble and ſo ge- 


nerous, that all others muſt appear mean and vile when 
put in compariſon with them. 


Count. True, Nanine, and you are yourſelf a proof 
of it : but permit me to raiſe you for the future to a 
rank and ftation here leſs unworthy of you. 

Nan. My condicion, fir, is already too high, and too 
defirable for me. 


Count. No, Nanine, that cannot be: henceforward I 


ſhall confider you as one of the family ; my mother is 
coming, ſhe will look on you as her daughter ; my 
eſteem, and her tender friendſhip, will put you on a 
different footing, and place you in a better rank than 


you have hitherto held under a proud and imperious 
woman. | 


Nan. 
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Nan. She only taught me my duty, f:—and a hard 3 


one it is to fulfil. [ 4/iae. 

Count. What duty ? yours, Nanine, is only to pleaſe, 
and that you always perform; wou'd I cou'd do to too 
but you ſhou'd ve more at your caſe, and appear 
with more ſplendor ; you are not yet in your proper 


Nas. I am indeed quite out of it, and it is that which 
makes me unhappy; tis my misfortune, perhaps an ir- 
reparable one. | Riſing.) O my lord, my maſter, re- 
move, I beſeech you, from me all theſe vanities: I am 
confus d, overwhelm'd with your exceſs of goodneſs ; 
let me live unknown-and unenvy'd ; heav'n torm'd me 
for obſcurity, and humility has nothing in it that to me 
is grating or diſagreeabie: leave me to my retreat; 
whatſhou'd I do in the world, what ſhou'd I wiſh to fee 
there, after the admiration of your virtues ? 

Count. It is too much, I can reſiſt no 1 r. 

To bimfelf. 
You remain in obſcurity ? you ? [To Nanine. 

Nan. Whatever I may do, permit me to aſk one favour 
of yau. 

Connt. What is it ? ſpeak. 

Nan. For ſome time paſt you have loaded me with 
preſents. 

Count. Pardon me, Nanine, I ated but as a tender 


father, who lov'd his child: I have not the art to ſet off 


my preſents by flattery, I aim not at gallantry, and only 
defire to be juſt: fortune had done you wrong, and 1 
meant to revenge the injury : but nature, in recompence 
for it, laviſh'd all her bounties an you, and her I ſtrove 
to imitate. 

Nan. You have done a great deal too much; but I 
Matter myſelf I may be permitted, without being thought 
ungrateful, to diipoſe of thoſe noble preſents, which I 
ſhall ever hold dear becauſe they came from you. 

Count. You mean to affront me, ſure. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIIL 


The COUNT, NANINE, GERMON. 


Ger. lady wants you ; ſhe waits, 
Count. Let her wait then: what! can't I ſpeak a 
moment to you without being interrupted ? 
Nan. It gives me pain to leave you ; but you know, 
fir, ſhe was my miſtreſs. 
Count. No: I know it not, nor ever will. 
Nan. She has ſtill a power over me. | 
Caunt. No ſuch thing: ſhe ſhall have none—you ſigh, 
Nanine, there's ſomething at the bottom of that heart ; 
what's the matter ? 


Nan. I am ſorry to leave you, fir—but I muſt—O 
heaven now all 1s over. [ She goes out. 


SCENE H. 


The COUNT, GERMON. 


Count. [To himſelf.) She wept as ſhe left me; for a 
long time ſhe has groan'd beneath the tyrannical caprice 
of this peeviſh baroneſs, who inſults her: and by what 
right, or what authority ? but 'tis an abuſe which I will 
never ſuffer: this world is nothing but a lottery of 
wealth, titles, dignities, rights, and privileges, barter'd 
for without legal claim, and ſcatter d without diſtincti- 
on— here, you,. — 

Ger. My lord. 

Count. To morrow morning lay this purſe of a hun- 
dred louis-dor's upon her toilette; be ſure you don't 
ws z you mult then go and foe after her ſervants below, 
they'll wait there. | 
Ger. The baroneſs ſhall certainly have them on her 
toilette according to your orders. | 


Count. 
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Count, Blockhead, they're not for her: for Nanine, 
I tell you. . 

Ger. O very well, fir, I beg pardon. 

Count. Begone, leave me. [Germon goes out.] This 
tenderneſs of mine can never be a wenkneſs in me: 
true, I idclize her; but my heart was not touch'd by her 
beauty only, her character is to the lait degree amiable : 
I admire her ſoul ; but then her low condition—lt is 
too high; were ſhe lower, I ſhou'd love her yet more: 
but can I marry her? doubtleſs I may; can one pay 
too dear for being happy ? ſhall I fear the cenſure fon 
idle world, and let pride deprive me of all I with for? 
but then cuſtom——a cruel tyrant: nature has a prior 
right, and ſhou'd be obey' d: and fo I am Blaiſc's rival 
too; and why not? Blaiſe is a man; he loves her, and 
he is in the right of it: ſhe can be but in the poſſeſſion 
of one, though the defire of all: gardeners may figh 
for her, and ſo might kin gs: my happineſs will juſtify 
my choice. 


ACT BEL-SCENS'L 


The COUNT, MARIN. 
COUNT. [To himſelf.) 


ELL: this night is a whole year to me: not 
once have I cloſed my cye- lids: every body is 
aſleep but I; Nanine fleeps in peace, a ſweet repoſe 
-refreſhes her *charms, whilit I wander from place to 
place, and can find no reſt: I fit down to write, but 
can't: then ſtrive to read, but all in vain ; I don't know 
the words before me whilſt I am 1:o%ing on them, nor 
can my mind retain a ſingle dea: methinks, in every 
„L ſee the name of Nanine imprinted by fone hand 
divine hola! whoſe there? all aſleep? Germon, 
Marin. | 


Mar. 
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Mar. Coming, fir. [ Behind the ſcenes. 

Count. You idle raſcals, make haſte, it's broad day- 
light; come, come. 8 2 

Mar. Lard, fir, what ſpirit has rais'd you up ſo early 
this morning ? 

Count. Love. 

Mar. O ho! my lady will let none of us ſleep long in 


9 this houſe ; what did you want, fir ? 


Count. Why, Marin, I muſt have, let me ſee, by to- 


3 morrow at fartheſt, fix new horſes, a new equipage, a 


clever chamber-maid, notable, and careful, a valet-de- 


chambre, and two footmen, young, and well-made, and 
no libertines; ſome diamonds, ſome very fine buckles, 


ſome gold trinkets, and ſome new ſtuffs ; therefore be 


gone, ride poſt to Paris this inſtant, never mind killing 
= a few horſes. 


b 
- 4 
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Mar. O ho! I ſee how it is; you are caught; my 


1 lady baroneſs is to be our miſtreſs to day, I ſuppoſe ; 
4 you are going to be marry'd to her at laſt ? 


Count. Whatever my intention is, go you about your 


T dulines ; fiy, and make haſte back, 


Mar. Pm gone, fir. 
SCENE II. 


The COUNT, GERMON. 


Count. [To himſelf.) And ſhall I then enjoy the ſweet 
pleaſure of honouring, of making happy the dear object 
of my love? The baroneſs, I know, will be in a rage: 
withall my heart, let her rave as longas ſhe will; Ideſpiſe 
her, and the world, and its opinion ; and am afraid of 
no body : I will never be the Hove of prejudice, it is an 
enemy whom we ought to ſubdue, thoſe who make a 
rational mind more virtuous, and thoſe only are re- 
ſpectable: but hark! what noiſe is that in the court? a 
chariot ſure : it muſt be ſo ; yet who cou'd come at 


this time in the morning ? my mother perhaps. Ger- 
mon 


Ger, Sir. 
Vor. XXIII. | 8 Count. 
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Count. What is that ? 

Ger. A chariot, fir. 

Count, Whole is it ? any body coming here ? 

Ger. No, fir, they're going. 

Count. Going ? who? where? 

Ger. The baroneſs, fir, going out mmediately. 

Count. O with all my heart, let her go for ever if ſhe 
pleaſes ! 

Ger. Nanine and ſhe are this minute ſetting out. 

Count. O heavn ! what ſay'ſt thou? Nanine? 

Ger. So the maid ſays, fir. 

Count. How is this? 

Ger. My lady, fir, is going with her this morning, to 
Put her into a neighbouring convent. 

Count. Away: fly: let us begone: but what am I 
about? I am too warm to talk to them: no matter, III 
go ; I ought but ſtop, that muſt not be, I ſhou'd at 
once diſcover all my paſſion: no—go Germon, ſtop 
them, let every thing be faſt; bring Nanine to me, or 
anſwer it with your liie. [Germon goes aut.] So they 
wou'd have carry'd her off ! what a dreadful ſtroke ] un- 
grateful, cruel, unjuſt woman! how have 1 deſerv'd 
this! what have I done! I only lov'd, and adored her; 
but never declard my paſſion; never endeavour'd to 
force her inclinations, or to alarm her fearful innocence : 
why fhou'd ſhe fly from me ? the more I think on it, 
the more Iam aſtoniſh'd. 


SCENE III. 


The COUNT, NANINE. 


Count. My ſweet girl, is it you? what, run away 
from me ? anſwer me, explain this myſt ry to me: ter- 
rify'd, I ſuppoſe, with the baroneſs's threats, you were 
willing to eſcape ; and that tender regard which I have 
long had for your virtues, I know, has quickened her re- 
ſentment : you cou'd not ſure yourſelf have thought of 
leaving me, of depriving this place of its faireſt orna- 
ment: laſt night, when 1 ſaw you in tears, tell me, Na- 
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nine, had you any intention of this ? anſwer me, tell me, 
why wou'd you have wiſh'd to leave me:? 

Nan. Behold me on my knees, and trembling before 

ou. 

Count. Riſe, Nanine, and tell mel tremble more 
myſelf. [ Raiſing her up. 

Nan. My lady, fir —— 

Cant. Well—what of her? 

Nan. That lady, fir, whom I honour and eſteem, did 
not, I aſſure you, force me to the convent. 

Count. And cou'd it then be your own choice? O 
miſery. 

Nan. It was, I own it was: I entreated her to re- 
ſtrain my wand'ring thoughts—ſhe wanted to have mar- 

'd me. 

Count. Indeed ! to whom ? 

Nan. To your gardener, 

Count. O the worthy choice 

Nan. I, ſir, was aſham'd, and to the laſt degree un- 
happy: I who in vain endeavour to ſtifle ſentiments far 
above my condition, I whom your bounty had rais'd too 
high, muſt be puniſh'd by the loſs of that goodneſs which 
I never deſerv'd. 

Count. You puniſh yourſelf, Nanine, and for what ? 

Nan. For having dared to raiſe the reſentment of 
your relation, fir, who was once my miſtreſs ; I know, fir, 
I am diſagreeable to her; the very ſight of me diſguſts 
her : ſhe has reaſon indeed, for, when I was near her, I 
was guilty of a weakneſs which I ſhall ever feel; it 
grows upon me every hour: but I wou'd have torn it 
from my breaſt ; I would have humbled, by the auſteri- 
ties of a convent, this proud heart, exalted by your good- 
neſs, and revenged on it the involuntary crime: but the 
bittereſt grief I felt, was my fear of offending you, 

Count. [Turning from her, and walking about.) What 
fentiments ! what a noble and ingenuous mind ! Can 


the be prejudic'd in my favour? was ſhe afraid of lov- 


ing me? O exalted virtue! 

Nan. If I have offended you, I beg a thouſand par- 
dons ; but permit me, fir, in ſome deep retreat to hide 
2 my 
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my ſorrows, and to reflect in ſecret on my own duty, 
and yonr goodnels to me, 

C:unt. No more of that: now, obſcrve me, the baron- 
els is your friend, and out of her generoſity has pro- 
vided you with a ſervant, a ruſtic, a boor, for your buf. 
band. I know of one who will at leaſt be leſs unwor- 
thy of you: in dirth and fortune far ſuperior to Blaiſe ; 
young, honeſt, and well provided for: a man, I aſſure 
you, ot ſente and reflection; his character very different 
(rom thoſe of the preſent age: if I am not much miſtak- 
en, he'll make you an excellent huſband : is not this bet- 
ter than a convent ? 

Nan. No: fir, I own to you, this new favour which 
vou wou'd beſtow on me has nothing in it that can give 
ine any real fatisfaftion: you know my grateful heart, 
read there my real ſentiments, and fee why I wiſh to re- 
treat from the world: a gardener, or the monarch of the 
whole world, who ſhou'd offer marriage to me, wou'd 
be equally diipleaſing. 

Count. You have determin'd me: and now, Nanine, 
know the man for whom I have defign'd you : you al- 
ready eſteem him: he is yours; he adores you: that 
huſband is—myſelf. I ſee, you are troubled and ſur- 
priz'd : but ſpeak to me; my life depends on you: O 
recolle& yourſelf, you are ſtrangely agitated. 

Nan What do I hear ? can it be? 

Count. It is no more than you deſerve. 

Nan. Inlove with me! O do not think, do not ima- 
gine I will ever dare to claim my conqueſt : no, fir, ne- 
ver will I ſuffer you to deſcend thus low for me: ſuch 
martiages, believe me, fir, are always unhappy : taſte 
goes off, and repentance alone remains. No, I will call 
your anceſtors to witneſs—— alas ! fir, think not on me: 
you took pity on my youth: this heart, which you have 
form'd, which is your own work, wou'd be unworthy 
of your care, if it cou'd accept from you this nobleſt pre- 
ſent. No, fir, I owe you at leaſt this refuſal : my heart 
ſhall ſacrifice itſelf for your ſake. 

Count. No more: for I am refolv'd, and you ſhall be 
my wife. Did you not this moment aſſure me you 
wou'd refuſe every other man, tho' he were a me ? 

an, 
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Nun. I did, and repent not of the reſolution. 

Count. Do you hate me then ? 

Nan. Shou'd I have fled from, ſhou'd I have avoided, 
ſhou'd I have fear'd, if I had hated you ? 

Count. It is enough, and I am fix'd. 

Nan. What then have you determin'd on ? 

Count. Our marriage. 

Nan Think, fir. 

Count. I have thought ct every thiog. 

Nan. And foreſeen too ? 

Count. I have. 

Nan. If you love me, believe me, fir 

Count. I do believe that I have reſolv'd on the only 
means to make mylelf happy. 

Nax. But you forget 

Count, I have forgot nothiug: every thing is order'd, 
and every thing ſhall be ready. 

Nan. What! in ſpite of all I ſay, will your obſtinate 
paſſion 

Count. Ves, ſpite of thee, my impatient love muſt 
urge the happy moment. I will quit thee for a minute, 
_ henceforth we may never part: adieu, my dear 

anine. 


SCENE N. 


NANIN E, abbne. 


Good heaven ! do I dream? or am I indeed arriv'd 
at the ſfubm't of earthly happineſs ? *tis not the honour, 
reat as It is, 'tis not the ſplendor that dazzles me: no. 
1 it all: but to wed the moſt generous of men, 
the dear object of all my fearful wiſhes, him whom [ 
was ſo much afraid of loving, him whom I adore, yet I 
love him too much to wiſh he ſhou'd demean himſelf for 
my ſake: but it is impoſſible to avoid it; I cannot now 
eſcape him : what can I do? heaven, I truſt, will direct 
me, and ſupport my weakneſs, perhaps even—but PII 
write to him—and yet how to begin, and what to fay— 
E What 
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what a ſurpriſe ! I will write immediately, before F en- 


ter into this ſolemn engagement. 


SCENE V. 


NANINE, BLAISE. 


Bla. O there ſhe is: well, my little maid, my lady 
has ſpoke to you in my favour, has not ſhe? ha? ſhe 
writes on, and takes no notice of me. 

Nan. O Blaiſe, good-morrow to you. [Writing on. 

Bla. Good-morrow is but a cold compliment. 

Nan. [ writing. ] Every word I writ: doubles my diſtreſ, 
and my whole letter is full of doubts and uneaſineſs. 

Bla. How ſhe writes off hand! O ſhe's a great genius; 


and a monſtrous wit: I wiſh 1 was a wit too, Fd 
tell her 


Nan. Well, fir. 

Bla. Lack-a-day, ſhe's fo clever, Pm afraid to ſpeak: 
F thalt never be able to break my mind to her—yet I 
was hot upon't, and came here o'purpoſe, that I did. 

an. Dear Blaiſe, you muſt do me a piece of ſervice, 

Bla. Marry, two, and you will. | 

Nan. I ſhall truſt to your diſcretion, to your good 
heart, Blaiſe; nay, I do you but juſtice. 

Bla. O no ceremony; for look you, ma'am, Blaiſe is 
ready to ſerve you, and there's an end of it. Come, 
come, make no ſecret. 

Nan. You often go to the neighbouring village, to 
Remiva!, the right hand of the road. 

Bla. Yes, yes. 


Nan. Cou'd you find ane Philip Hombert for me 
there ? 


Bla. Philip Hombert? I know nothing of him: 
what ſort of a man is he ? 

Nen. He came there, I believe, but yeſterday even- 
ing; do you enquire him out, and give him immediate- 
ly this money, and this letter. 

Bla. O money is it? 


Nau. 
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3 Nan. And at the ſame time deliver him this packet: 

- 0 on horſe-back, that you may return the ſooner: 

away, make haſte, and be aſſur'd I'll remember you for 

i. 

. Bla. I wou'd go for you to the world's end— this 

Philip Hombert is a happy rogue: the purſe is full: all 
ready Rhino. What, is it a debt? 

Nan. Yes: and well-prov'd : nothing can be more ſa- 
= cred, therefore take care of it ; hark'ee, Blaiſe, Hom- 
ly dert may not be known in the village, perhaps he is not 
he yet return'd: if you can't give the letter into his own 

bands, bring it me back again: my dear friend, remem- 
n. der that. 

e Bla. My dear friend ! 
ſl, Nan. I thall depend upon you. 

: Bla. Her dear friend] O lud! 


F Nan. I rely intirely upon you, and expect every thing 

'd from your fidelity. 

-- SCENE VI. 

1 3 

. 1 The BARONESS, BLAIS E. 

4 Bla. What a meſſage! and where the deuce cou'd 
g this money come from ? it wou'd have been of ſervice to 

* me in houſe-keeping: but ſhe has a friendſhip for me, 

b and that's better than money, ſo away we go. 


[4s be is putting the money and letter into his pocket, - 
be meets the baroneſs, and runs full againſt her. 

Bar. How now, booby? a little more and you'd 
broke my head. | 

Bla. I beg your pardon, madam. 

Bar. Where are you going ? have you heard any 
thing of Nanine ? what is ſhe about? is the count in a 
violent paſſion? what have you got there, a letter? 

Bla. O that's a ſecret : poiſe on her! 

Bar. Let me look at it. | 

Bla. Nanine will be angry. | 

| C4 Bar: 
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Bar. Nanine ! cou'd ſhe write, and ſend it by you? 


give it me this minute, or Vl! break off your match im- 
mediately ; give it me, I ſay, 


Bla, He! he! [ Laughing. 
Bar. What do you laugh at ? 

Bla. Ha! ha! [Still laughing. 
Bar. I muſt know the contents of this apy 7 fone open 


the letter] if I am not miſtaken, they concern me 
nearly, 

Bla. [Laughing ] Ha! ha! ha! how ſhe is nick'd 
now ! ſhe has got nothing there but a ſcrap of paper : 
but I ſhall keep the money, and carry it to Philip Hom- 


bert: yes, yes, I mult obey my miſtreſs, Servant, 
ma'am, 


SCENE VII. 


The BARONESS alone. 


New let's ſee what we have got. [ Reads.] * Both 
my joy and tenderneſs are unſpeakable, as is my hap- 
pineſs alſo : what a moment was this for you to come 
in ! when I cannot ſee or hear you, cannot throw my- 
ſelf into your arms: but, I conjure you, take theſe 
packets, and accept the contents of them. Know, 
« I have been offer'd a moſt noble and truly enviable 
* condition in life, ſuch as I might well be dazzled 
** with the proſpe& of: but there is nothing which I 
* wou'd not ſacrifice to the only one upon earth whom 
my heart ought to love.” Very fine indeed! upon 
my word, Mrs. Nanine, an excellent ſtile: how pret- 
tily ſhe writes! the innocent orphan : her pallion ſpeaks 
moſt eloquently : a rare billet this! O, thou fly jade: 
thus you deceiv'd poor Blaiſe, and thus depriv'd me of 
my lover: this going into a co vent, I find, was all a 
feint, a pretence ; and the count's money, it ſeems, is 
for Philip Hombert: thou little coquette l but I am 
glad ont : the count's perfidiouſneſs to me deſerv'd this 
return: I thought indeed Nanine's heart was as mean as 
her birth, and now I am ſatisfy'd of it, 
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SCENE VL 


The COUNT, BARONESS. 


Bar. But here comes the philoſopher, the ſentimental 
count d'Olban, the wiſe lover, the man above prejudice: 
your ſervant, noble count, approach and laugh, my dear 
lover, at the moſt ridiculous circumſtance: do you know 
Philip Hombert, of Remival ? but, to be ſure, you can't 
be a ſtranger to your—rival. 

Count. What is all this, pray? 

Bar. This billet perhaps will inform you : this Home 
bert muſt be a handſome lad. 

Count. You are too late, madam, now with your 
ſchemes; my reſolution once made, I am not to be 
ſhaken : be ſatisfy'd, madam, with the ſhameful trick 
you wanted to play me this morning. 

Bar. You'll find this new one a worſe, I believe: 
there, read: ¶ Gites him the letter] you'll like it vaſtly : 
you know the hand, and you know the virtue of the dear - 
nymph that has ſubdued you: [Whilft he is reading it he 
ſeems confounded, grows pale, and angry] well fir, what 
think you of the ſtile ?—he ſees nothing, ſays nothing, 
hears nothing: poor man] but he deſerves it. 

Caunt. Did T read aright? it cannot be. I am 
altoniſh'd, thunder- ſtruck ; ungrateful ſex! prefidious 
creature 

Bar. I know his temper well; naturally violent, 
quick and reſolute : he'll do ſomething immediately. 


[Afide. 
Se. 


The COUNT, BARONESS, GERMON. 


Ser. Yonder comes madam d'Olban : ſhe's in the 
avenue already, 
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Bar. Is the old woman return'd ? 

Ger. Sir, fir, my lady, your mother, is coming, 

Bar. His anger has taken away his hearing: the letter 
operates finely. | 

Ger. Sir. [ Bawling out to him. 

Count. Does ſhe think 

Ger. My lady, fir, your mother. [ Aloud. 

Count. What is Nanine doing at this inſtant ? 

Ger. Writing in her, own apartment—but, ſir 

Ceunt. Go, ſeize her papers; [With an air of coolneſs.) 
bring me what ſhe writes, and then let her be ſent 
away. 

Ger. Who, fir? | 

Count. Nanine. 

Ger. I can never have the heart to do it, fir: O, fir, 
if you knew how ſhe charms us all, ſo noble, fo good! 

Count. Do it, fir, or ſee my face no more. 

Ger, I obey, fir. He goes aut. 


SCENE X. 


The COUNT, BARONESS. 


Bar. Now, the day is ours: I give you joy, fir, of 
your return to reaſon : now, fir, is not it true, as I told 
you, the low-bred always retain ſomething of their for- 
mer condition, and perions of family alone have hearts 
truly noble ? Blood, fir, let me tell you,. does eve 
thing, and meanneſs of birth will inſpire Nanine with 
ſentiments you never ſuſpected her of. 4 

Count. That I don't believe: but come, we'll talk no 
more about it, but endeavour to make amends for patt 

errors: every man has his follies, at ſome part of his 
life; we all go wrong ; and he is leaſt to blame who 
repents the ſooneſt 3 

Bar. Tis well obſerv'd. : 

Count. Never mention her to me again: be filent on 
that head, I entreat you. 

Bar, Moſt willingly. 
Count, 


| 
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Count. I beg this ſubje& of our diſpute may be in- 
tirely forgot. 

Bar. But will you remember then your former vows? - 

Count. Well, well, I underſtand you, I will. 

Bar. And quickly too, or you will not repair the in- 
jury: our marriage ſo ſhametully deferr'd is an affront— 

Count. That ſhall be made amends for; but, madam, 
we mult have 

Bar Have what? we muſt have a lawyer. 

Count. You know, madam, that—— I waited for 
my mother. 


Bar. And here ſhe comes. 


SCENE XI. 


The MARCHIONESS D'OLBAN, the COUNT, 
BARONESS. 


Count. [To his Mother.) Madam, I ſhou'd have 
O, Philip Hombert! [Ade] but you have prevented 
me: my reſpect, and 1 his mother] 
with that air of innocence too! perfidious wretch. . 

Afide. 

Mar. Why, you rave, child ; I heard indeed, as I 
paſs d thro' Paris, that your head was a little touch'd, 
and I find there was ſome truth in it; how long has 
this misfortune— | 

Count. Good heaven] how confuſed I am ! 

Mar. Does it ſeize you often? 

Count. It never will again, madam. 

Mar. I ſhould be glad to ſpeak with you alone. 
Good morrow, madam. [Turns to the baroneſs and makes 
her a formal courteſy] 

Bar. The old fool?-[ Aide.] Madam [Turning to the 
Marchione/s) Madam, I leave you the pleaſure ot enter- 
taining the count at your leiſure, and retire. [She gees aut. 


SCENE 


N ANIN XE. 
SCENE XII. 


The MARCHIONESS, the COUNT. 


Mar. (Talking ery faſt, and in the manner of a little 
pratling eld woman.) 


Well, fir, and ſo you intend to make the baroneſ⸗ 
my daughter-in-law : *twas this, to tell you the truth, 
that brought me here ſo ſoon: ſhe's a peeviſh, imper- 
tinent, proud, opinionated creature, and one who never 
had the leaſt regard for me: laſt year, when I ſupp'd 
with the marchior.eſs Agard, ſhe (aid before all the com- 
pany, I was a babbler. Lord forbid I ſhou'd ever ſup 
there again: a babbler! beſides I know, between you 
and me, ſhe is not ſo rich; and that, let me tell you, 
ſon, is a grea! point, and we ought to be well inform'd 
about it: they tell me that the chateau d'orme did but 
half of it belong to her huſband, and that the other half 
was diſputed by a long law-ſuit, that is not fniſh'd to 
this day: that 1 * trom your grand- papa, and he al- 
ways told truth: av, he was a man; there are few 
ſuch now a'davs : 4 is nothing now at Paris but a 
tet of halt- men, vain, foolith, impertinent coxcombs, 
talking upon ev'ry ſubjeR, and laughing at times paſt. 
O, th+ir ctcrnal clack diſtracts me, prating about new 
kitchens, and new faſhions; we hear of nothing now 
but bankrupts, and diſtreſs, and ruin: the wives, in 
ſhort, are "licentious, and the huſbands ſimpletons: 
eve y thing grows worſe and worſe. 

Ciunt. Who cou'd have thought it? [Reading the 


letter over again.) this is a deſperate firoke indeed. 
Well, Gerimen ? 


S CE NE: ANL 


The MARCHIONESS, the COUNT, GERMON. 


Cer. Here's your lawyer, fir, 
Count. 
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Count. O] let him wait. 

Ger. And here's the paper, fir, ſhe ſent you. 

Count. Give it me—well, let me ſee: | Reading. ] ſhe 
loves me, ſhe ſays here, and refuſes me out of reſpect. 
Faithleſs woman ! thou haſt not told me the true reaſon 
of that refuſal. 

Mar. My ſon's head is certainly turn'd : tis the 
baroneſs's doing: love has taken away his ſenſes. 


: Count. Is Nanine gone! ſhall I be rid of her? 

> [To Germon. 
| Ger. Alas! fir, ſhe has already put on her old ruſtic 
J garb with the greateſt modeſty, and never murmur'd 
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or complain'd. 
Count. Very likely ſo. 
Ger. She bore her misfortune with the utmoſt tran- 
quillity, whilft every body about her was in tears. 
Count With tranquillity, ſay'ſ thou? 
Mar. Who are you talking about ? 
Ger. O madam, poor Nanine, ſhe is going to be 
driven away, and every body laments the loſs of her. 
Mar. To be driven away! how is this? I don't un- 
derſtand it: what! my little Nanine go! call her 
back again : my charming orphan ! what has ſhe done, 
pray; why, Nanine was my preſent to you. OTIre- 
member, at ten years of age ſhe delighted every body 
4 that ſaw her: our baroneis took her, and I ſaid then 
| ſhe wou'd be ill-uſed; I knew it wou'd be ſo: but 
3 you never mind what I ſay, you will do every thing of 
1 FF your own head: but let me tell you, turning Nanine 
: ; out of doors thus is a very bad action. 
Count. Alone, on foot, without money, without aſ- 
ſiſtance | | 
Ger. O, fir, I forgot to tell you: an old man aſk'd 
aſter you below, and ſays he wants to ſpeak to you on 
an affair of importance, which he can communicate to 
2 but yourſelf: he wants to throw himſelf at your 
ect. 
| Count. In my preſent unhappy ſituation of mind, am 
» 7 I fit to converſe with any body? _ 
5 Mar. Thou art uneaſy enough, I believe, child, and 
ſo am I too, to drive away poor Nanine, and make up a 
marriage 
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marriage v-hich you knew wou'd be diſagreeable to 


me: come, it was not a wiſe thing; in three months 
time you will be weary of one another: Pll tell you 
what happen'd exactly like this to my couſin the mar- 
quis of Marmure: his wife was as ſour as verjuice, 
tho", by the by, yours is worſe; when they marry'd, 
they thought they lov'd one another, and in two months 
after they were parted. My lady went to live with 
her gallant, a fooliſh, ſharking, extravagant fop; and 
my lord took a vile, tricking, ridiculous coquette ! 
fine ſuppers, country houſes, horſes, cloaths, a rafcally 
ſteward, new- trinkets bought upon truſt, lawyers, 
contracts, intereſt-money, all together ſoon ruin'd 
them, and in two years both went together to the hoſ- 
ital. O, and now I think of it, I remember another 
— more tragical, and more extraordinary than the 
other, it was of a 

Count. My dear mother, we muſt go in to dinner: 
come—cou'd I ever have ſuſpected ſuch infidelity ! ! 

Mar. Tis really dreadful : but P!] tell it you all at 
table: in proper time and place, ſon, it may be. of great 
uſe to you. Away. 


ACT 19 SCENE E 
NANINE, cloath'd as a country girl, GERMON. 


Ger. E are all in tears at the thoughts of loſing 
W you 


Nan. It is time to go: Pve ſtaid too long already. 


Ger. But you wont leave us for ever, I hope, and in 
this dreſs too? 


Nan. Obſcurity was my firſt condition. 
Ger. What a change! and only from this morning: 
to ſuffer is nothing, but to be degraded is terrible. A 
* 
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Nan. No, no, there are a thouſand times worle mis- 
fortunes. 

Ger. I admire your patience, and humility : furely 
my maſter muſt have been il] advis'd : our baroneſs has 
certainly abus'd her power: ſhe muſt have done you 
this injury, the count cou'd never have the heart. 

Nan. I am indebted to him for every thing; and, if 
he thinks fit to baniſh me, I muſt ſubmit ; his favours 
are his own, and he has a right to recal them. 

Ger. Who wou'd ever have expected ſuch a change ? 
what do you intend to do with yourſelf ? 

Nan. To retire, and repent. 

Ger. How we ſhall all deteſt the baroneſs ! 

Nan. They have made me miſerable, but I forgive 
them. 

Ger. But what ſhall I tell my maſter from you when 
you are gone ? 

Nan. Tell him, I thank him for reſtoring me to my 
former condition : tell him that, for ever ſenſible of 
his goodneſs, I ſhall forget nothing but higs—cruelty. 
Ger. You melt my very ſoul; I cou'd leave this houſe 
immediately to go along with you wherever you went : 
but Blaiſe is before hand with us all. he will go and 
live with you, and we are all ready to follow him. 

Nan. No, Germon, that Pm ſure you are not. O 
Germon, to be driven out in this manner, and by 
whom ? | 

Ger. The devil is certainly at the bottom of this buſi- 
nels : you are leaving us, and my maſter is going to be 
marry'd. 

Nan. Marry'd, ſay'ſt thou? indeed? nay, then let 
us 1 gone: O he was too dangerous for me fare- 
wel. 

Ger. Well! after all, my maſter muſt have a cruel 
heart, to baniſh ſo ſweet a creature : ſhe ſeems a moſt 


[ girl, but in this world one ſhou'd ſwear to no- 
8. 
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SCENE U. 


The COUNT; GERMON. 


Count. Well, is ſhe gone at laſt ? 

Ger. Yes, fir, tis done. 

Count. Tm glad on't. 

Ger. Then, fir, you have a heart of iron. 

Count. Did Philip Hombert meet and give her his 
hand ? 

Ger. What Philip Hombert, fir? alas! fir, poor 
Nanine went off without a creature to give her his hand; 
ſhe wou'd nut cven accept of mine. 

Count. And where is ſhe gone? 

Ger. That I know not; moit probably to her friends. 

Count. Ay, at Remival, I ſuppoſe. 

Ger. Yes, I believe ſhe went that road. 

Count. Go, Germon, immediately, and conduct her 
to that convent where the baroneſs was going this morn - 
ing, I'll lodge her in that .ſafe retreat: theſe hundred 
louis d'or's will ſecure her reception ; carry them to her, 
but take care ſhe does not know they come from me: 
tell her 'tis a preſent from my mother : upon no account 
mention my name to her. 

Ger. Very well, fir, I ſhall obey your orders. 

[ He goes towards the door. 

Ceunt. Germon, you ſaw her as ſhe went off? 

Ger. I did, fir. 

Count. Did ſhe ſeem dejected? did ſhe weep ? 

Ger. She behav'd ſtill better, fir; a few tears dropp'd 
from her, but ſhe ſtrove as much as ſhe cou'd to re- 
preſs them. 

Count. Did ſhe let fall any thing that betray'd her 
ſentiments? did you remark 

Ger. What, fir ? 

Count Did the ſay any thing of me? 

Ger. Yes, fir; a great deal. 

Count. Tell me, then, raſcal, what did ſhe ſay? 
Ger. 
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Ger. That you were her maſter, her beſt and kindeſt 
benefactor; that ſhe ſhall forget every thing—but your 
cruelty. 

Count. Away—be ſure you take care ſhe never re- 
turns; [Germon going out] and hark'ee, Germon. 

Ger. Sir. 

Count. One word more: remember, if by chance, as 
you are conducting her, one Philip Hombert ſhou'd 
tollow you, that you treat him in a proper manner, 

Ger. O, fir, I'll uſe him moſt politely, and treat him 
with a good drubbing, that you may depend on: PII 
do the buſineſs honeſtly, I warrant you: young Hom- 
bert, you ſay? 

Count. The ſame. 

Ger. Very well: I have not the honour to know him, 
but the firſt man I ſee will I trim moſt heartily, and 
afterwards make him tell me his name. [He goes to- 
wards the door and comes back.) This young Hombert, 
Tl lay my life, is ſome lover of hers, a beau, a prig, 
I ſuppoſe, the cock of the village. Let me alone to 
deal with him. 

Count. Do as [ bid you, and immediately. 

Ger. I thought there was ſome lover in the caſe—and 
Blaiſe too puts in his claim, I ſuppoſe. Ay: they al- 
ways love their equals better than their maſters. 

Count. Be gone, I tell you. 


SCENE II. 


The COUNT. 


Count. ¶ Alone.) He's in the right, and has hit on the 
true cauſe of my unhappineſs, but I ſhall myſelf be the 
puniſher of my own folly, I muſt now marry the 
baronefs; it is determin'd, and I can't avoid it: tis 
dreadful but I have deſerv'd it: till at leaſt be a con- 
venient match: ſhe is not very tractable indeed, but 
every man may rule, if he has a mind to it; and he 
who has reſolution may, at any time, be maſter in his 


own houſe, 
SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


The COUNT, BARONESS, MARCHIONESS. 
WV... Well, ſon, you are going to marry this lady 
? 
Count, Yes, madam. 
Mar. This night ſhe is to be your wife and my 
daughter-in-law ? 
Bar. It you approve of it, madam ; I ſuppoſe I ſhall 


have your conſent. 

Mar. Why, I muſt give it, I think: but to-morrow 
I ſhall take my leave of you. | 

Count. Your leave, madam, why o? 

Mar. I ſhall take my Nanine with me: ſince you. 
have thought fit to turn her out of doors, I ſhall take her 
under my protection: I have a match in my eye for 
her: I propoſe marrying her to the young chief juſtice, 
nephew to the attorney-general, Jean Roc Souci ; he 
whoſe father met with that comical adventure at Cor- 
beil ; you muſt have heard of him : yes, I will 
take care of this poor child, Pm determin'd : ſhe is a 
jewel, and deſerves to be well ſet. Pll marry her off 
immediately. Your ſervant. 

Count. My dear mother, don't be in a paſſion : leave 
me to manage my own affairs, and let Nanine go into a 
convent. | 


Bar. Indeed, madam, you may believe us, ſuch a girl 
as Nanine is not fit to go into a family. 

Mar. Ha! why, what's the ma: ter ? 

Bar. © a little affair only. 

Mar. But pray 


Bar. O nothing at all. 


Mar. Nothing ! a great deal, Pm afraid : I under- 
ſtand you mighty well : ſome little indiſcretion I ſup- 
ſe : nothing more likely, for to be ſure ſhe's very 
4 : Ay, ay, we are all frail ; we tempt, and are 
tempted ; the heart has its weakneſs : young girls are 
always a little coquettiſh : but come, it is not ſo bad 


. make it; tell me fairly, what my poor child has 
Ane? RED 


Caunt. 
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Count. I tell you, madam ? 
Mar. You ſeem, after all, at the bottom to have ſome 
regard for the girl, and perhaps you may——— 


SCENE V. 


The COUNT, MARCHIONESS, BARONESS, 
| MARIN, booted. 


Mar. Te done it, fir ; it's all agreed for. 
Mar. What's agreed for ? 
Bar. Ay, what, fir ? what ? 
Mar. Why, fir, Tve done as you order'd me, ſpoke 
to the tradeſmen, and you'll have your equipage to- 
morrow. 
Bar. What equipage ? 
Mar. Every thing, madam, that your future ſpouſe 
had ordered; ſix fine horſes, and a charming berlin; 
Pm fure your ladyſhip will like it; it's very fine ; the 

nels al varniſh'd by Martin: the diamonds too are 
rilliant, and well-choſen ; and the new ſtuffs quite in 
taſte.— O nothing comes up to em. 
Bar. And had you order'd all this? [To the count, 
Count. 1 — but for whom | 
Mar. Every thing will come to-morrow morning in 
the coach, and will be ready for your wedding in the 
evening; O there's nothing like Paris for getting every 
thing at a minute's warning, if you have but money. 
As I came back, I call'd on the lawyer; he's juſt by, 
fiviſhing your affair. 5 

Bar 1 has hung a long time in ſuſpenſe. 
Mar. I wiſh it wou'd hang theſe forty years. Ade. 
Mar. In the hall I meta poor old man, ſighing and 
in tears; he has waited a long time, he ſays, and begs to 
{peak to you. 

Bar. An impertinent fellow ! let him go about his 
buſineſs: he has choſe a wrong time to trouble us 
now. 

Mar. Why, ſo, madam # have a little confideration ; 
fon, let me tell you, it's very wrong to repulſe poor peo- 
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ple in this manner ; I have told you over and over, 
when you was a child, you ought to treat them with in- 
dulgence ; hear what they have to ſay ; be courteous, 
and affable to em: are not they men as well as yourſelf: 
we don't know perhaps who we affront, and may repent 
our hardneſs of heart: the proud never proſper. [To 
Marin.] Go, fee for that old man. 


Mar. Iwill ma'am. [ He goes out.] 

Count. Forgive me, madam, my reſpects are always 
due to you, and I am ready to ſee this man, in ſpite of 
my preſent embarraſſment. 


SCENE VL 


The COUNT, MARCHIONESS, BARONESS, 
a PEASANT, 


Mar. Come, come, ſpeak, don't be afraid. 
| : [To the Peaſant. 

Pea. O, my lord, for heaven's ſake hear me; permit 
me to fall at your feet, and to give you back 

Count. Riſe, friend; I'll not be kneePd to; do not 
imagine me capable of ſuch pride: you ſeem to be an 
honeſt man, do you want employment in my family ? 
who are you ? | 

Mar. Chear up, man. | 

Pea. Alas | fir, I aun the father of-—Nanine. 

Count. You? 

Bar. Your daughter's a ſlut. 

Pea. This, fir, is what I fear'd : this is the cruel 
ſtroke that has wounded my poor heart : I thought in- 


deed ſo much money. cou'd not fairly belong to one in 


her condition: we little folks ſoon loſe our integrity 
when we come among the great. 

Bar. There he's right enough: but till he's a de- 
cciver, for Nanine is not his daughter, ſhe was an or- 

an. 

Pea. It is too true, ſhe was fo: I left her with her 
poor relations in her infant years, having loſt her mo- 
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ther, with all my fortune; oblig'd by neceſſity, I went to 
ſerve abroad ; and as I wou'd not have her paſs for the 
daughter of a ſoldier, forbad her ever to mention my 
name. 


Mar. Why ſo? for my part, I reſpect a ſoldier: we 
ſtand in need of them ſometimes. 


Count, What is there ſhameful in the profeſſion ? 

Pea. It meets indeed with leſs honour than it deſerves. 

Count. The prejudice againſt them is inexcuſable. I 
own, I eſtcem an honeſt ſoldier, who hazards his life in 
the deſence of his king and country, much more than 
an important ſelf-ſufficient ſcoundrel, whoſe knaviſh 
induſtry ſucks up the blood of his fellow - ſubjects. 

Mar. You muſt have been in a great many battles : 
let me have an account of them all; I long to hear it. 

Pea. In my preſent unhappy condition you muſt ex. 
cuſe me : let it ſuffice to inform you, that I receiv'd a 
thouſand promiſes of advancement ; but, without friends, 
how was it poſſible to riſe ? thrown amongſt the com- 
mon croud, all I cou'd do was to diſtinguiſh myſelf, and 


honour my only reward. 
Mar. You were then well born ? 


Bar, Fye: how can you think ſo! well born in- 
deed ? 


Pea. No, madam: but I was born of honeſt parents, 
and merited—a better daughter. 


Mar, Cou'd you have had a better ? 
Count. Well! go on. 

Mar. A better than Nanine ? 
Count. Prithee, go on. 


Pea. My daughter, I underſtood, was brought up here, 
and treated in the kindeſt manner; I thought myſelf 
happy, and bleſs'd heaven for your goodneſs, and pater- 

care of her ; I came to the neighbouring village, fall 
of hopes and fears; I own I trembled for her dangerous 
youth; and, by this lady's intimation, find J had but 
too much reaſon ; it has ſhock'd me to the ſoul ; but I 
thought a hundred louis d'or's, beſides diamonds, was 
a treaſure too great to be fairly come by: ſhe cou'd 
never be miſtreſs of them, but at the ex 


nce of her in- 
nocence : the bare ſuſpicion makes me Rudder; if it be 
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fo, I ſhall die with grief and ſhame : but I came as ſoon 
as poſſible, to give em you back again: they are yours, 
therefore, I beſeech you, take 'em : if my daughter is 
to blame, puniſh me, but don't ruin her. 

Mar. O my dear ſon, I cannot bear this; it over- 
powers me. 

Bar. What is all this? a dream? a trick? 

Count. O] what have I done? 

Pea. [Taking out the purſe and the letter.) Here, fir, 
take 'em. 

Count. I take em] no: they were given to her, and 
ſhe has made a noble uſe of them: was it to you then 
the meſſage was deliver'd ? who brought it? 

Pea. Your gardener, fir, in whom Nanine ventur'd to 
conſide. 

Count. Was it directed to you? 

Pea. It was, I own it, fir. | 

Count. O grief, O tenderneſs ! what exceſs of virtue 
in them both! but now your name ?—O I am loſt, 
diſtracted. 

Mar. Ay, your name. What myſtery is this? 

Pea. Philip Hombert de Gatine. 

Count. O my father ! 

Bar. What does he fay ? 

Count. How day breaks in upon me ! I have done 
wrong, and I muſt make amends for it: O if you knew 
how culpable I have been ! I have injur'd the ſublimeſt 
virtue. 2 eps aſide, and ſpeaks to one of bis ſervants. ] 
Away : fly. | 

Bar. What is all this emotion for ? 

Count. My coach immediately. 

Mar. Now, madam, you muſt be her protectreſs: 
when we have done ſuch an injury, we ſhou'd bluſh at 


nothing ſo much as an imperfe& repentance ; my ſon 


often has his whims, which people are too apt to mis- 
take for unpardonable follies ; but at bottom he has a 
generous ſoul, and is naturally good ; I can do what I 
pleaſe with him: you, my daughter-in-law, are not fo 
well.diſpos'd. | 

Bar. I ſhall grow out of all patience: how confus'd 
and thoughtful he looks ! what ftrange ſcheme __— 
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he meditating upon ? well, fir, what do you intend to 
do? 


: Mar. Ay, for Nanine ? 
N Bar. Make her a handſome preſent, and ſatisfy her. 
Mar. That will be the leaſt we can do. 
Bar. But as to ſeeing her that I never will: ſhe ſhall 
not come nigh the caſtle: do you hear me ? 
Count. Yes, I hear you. 
Mar. What a heart of ſtone ! [lat. 
Bar. Don't give my ſuſpicions cauſe to break out, fir, 
Ha! you heſitate. 


Count. ¶ After a pauſe of ſome time.] No, madam, 1 
am reſol vd. 


Bar. That reſpect at leaſt is owing me; nay, to both 
of us. 

Mar. And can you be ſo cruel, ſon ? 

Bar. What ſtep do you propoſe to take ? 

Count. "Tis taken already: you know my heart, ma- 
dam, and the frankneis of it: r muſt be plain with you : 
I had promis'd you my hand; but the defign of our 
marriage was only to put an end to a tedious law-ſuit 
between us, which I will now do immediately, by wil- 
lingly refigning to you all thoſe rights and pretenſions 
which were the foundation of it: even the intereſt ſhall 
be yours; I give up every thing, take, and enjcy it: 
fince we cannot be man and wife, let us at leaſt live 
as friends and relations: let every thing that gave mu- 
tual uneaſineſs be forgot: there is no reaſon why, be- 
cauſe we can't love, we ſhou'd hate each other. 

Bar. Your falſehood is what I expected: but I re- 
nounce your preſents, and yburſelf: yes, traitor, I ſee 
now who you mean to live with, and how low your paſ- 
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| | hon ſinks you: go, and be a flave to her, I leave you to 
oF Jour unworthy choice. [She goes out. 


NANINEX. 


SCENE VII. 


The COUNT, MARCHIONESS, PHILIP HOM- 
BERT, | 


Count. No, madam, *tis not unworthy, my ſoul is not 
blinded by an idle paſſion: that virtue which it is my 
duty to reward ought to melt, but cannot debaſe me: 
what they call meanneſs in this old man conſtitutes his 
merit, and makes him truly noble: if I wou'd be ſo, I 
muſt pay the price of it: where ſouls are thus ennobled 
by themſelves, and diſtinguiſh'd by ſuperior characters, 
we ſhou'd paſs over common rules: their birth, low as it 
is, when attended with ſuch virtues, will make my fami- 
ly but more illuſtrious. 

Mar. What are you talking about ? 


SCENE VIII. 


The COUNT, MARCHIONESS, NANINE, 
PHILIP HOMBERT. 


Count. Look at her, and gueſs. [To his mother. 

Mar. [To Nanine ] My deareſt child, come to my 
arms: but ſhe is ſtrangely clothed, and yet how hand- 

ſome ſhe looks, and modeſt too 
VM. | Pays her reſpects 40 the Marchioneſs, and then 
runs to ber father.) O nature demands my firſt ac- 
knowledgments, my dear father ! 

Philip Hom. O heaven ! my daughter! O fir, you 
have made me amends for forty years afflictions. 

Count. Ay, but how muſt I repair the injury I have 
done to ſuch exalted virtue ! to come back in this dreſs, 
how mean it is, but ſhe adorns it; Nanine does honour 


to every thing y ſpeak, my Nanine, can your goodneſs 
pardon the affront ? 


Nan. 
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Nan. Can you, fir, doubt my forgiveneſs of it? I ne- 
ver thought, after all your bounty to me, you cou'd in- 


jure me. 


Count, If you have indeed forgot the wrong I did you, 
give me a proof of it: once more, and only once, I take 
upon me to command you; but this once you muſt 
ſwear—to obey me. 

Philip Hom. I am ſure ſhe owes it to you, and her 
gratitude— 

Nan. He need not doubt, fir, of my obedience. 

[To her father. 

Count. I ſhall depend upon it: let me tell you then, 
that all your duty is not yet paid: I have ſeen you on 
your knees to my mother, and to your own father ; one 
thing ſtill remains for you, and that is, now, before 
them, to embrace—your huſband. 

Nan. Who? I? 

Mar. Are you in earneſt? can it be? 

Philip Hom. O my child! 

Count. By your permiſſion, madam. [T9 his mother. 

Mar. My dear child, the family will be in a ſtrange 
uproar about It. 

Count. O, when they ſee Nanine, they muſt approve. 

Philip Hom. What a ſtroke of fortune ! O, fir, I never 
thought you cou'd deſcend thus low. s 

Count. You promis d to obey, and I muſt have it ſo. 

Mar. My on. i 

Count, My happineſs, madam, depends on this im- 
portant moment : intereſt alone, we know, has made a 
thouſand marriazes ; we have ſeen the wiſeſt men con- 
ſult fortune and character only: her character is irre- 
proachable ; and as to fortune, ſhe wants it not: juſtice 
and inclination ſhall do what avarice has ſo often done 
before: let me, then, madam, have your conſent, and 
finiſh all. 

Nan. No, madam, you muſt not conſent ; indeed you 
muſt not, oppoſe his paſſion, oppoſe mire : let me in- 
treat you, do: love has blinded him, do. you, madam, 
remove the veil : let me live far from him, and at a diſ- 
tance only adore his virtues: you know my condition ; 
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you ſee my father: can I, ought I, ever to wiſh to call 
you mother ? 

Mar. Yes; you can, you ought: it is enough: I can 
hold out no longer: this laſt generoſity has entirely ſub- 
du:d me: it tells me how much I ought to love: it is 
as ſingular, as extraordinary, as Nanine herſelf 

Nan Then, madam, I obey; my heart can no longer 
reſiſt the power of love 

* Mar. Let this happy day be the worthy recompenſe 
of virtue, but let it not be made a precedent, 


Exp of the Txind and LAST Ac: 


— ce jour 
Soit des vertus la digne recompenſe 
Mais ſans tirer jamais à conſequence. 

The laſt line is intirely ſuperfluous, and ſeems indeed to overthrow 
the tendency of the whole piece, which wou' d certainly have ended 
better with the firſt; but the author wanted a verſe to anſwer thc 
other, and was reſolv'd to throw it in, however abſurdty. 
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ACTI SCENE I. 


EUPHEMIA, DIM AS. 


Euph. ON'T imagine, my dear; that, by what 

Fm going to ſay, I mean to exerciſe the au- 
thority of a mother, always ready, as you know I am, to. 
liſten in my turn to your reaſons when I think them 
good; my intention is not to lay my commands on you, 
but to give you my advice; it is my heart which ſpeaks 
to you, and that experience I have had in the world 


D 3 makes 


This comedy is called in the original LIN DISC T, literally 
tranſlated, TuE InpDiscxzEmT, but our language does not admit 
of the adjective without the ſubſtantive; and the Indiſcreet Man 
wou'd ſound almoſt as bad: 1 have therefore taken the liberty to 
ſubſtitute another title, which perhaps may convey a more complete 
idea of the principal character, than the vague term of an indiſcreet 


man, which may be applied to follies of a different kind from that. 
which the author meant to ridicule in the following piece. 
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makes me foreſee evils which I wou'd endeavour to 
prevent: you have been at court, I think, not above 
two months; believe me, tis a dangerous ſituation: 
the perhdious group of courtiers always look upon a 
new comer with an eve of malevolence, and ſoon find 
out all his imperfections: from the firlt moment, they 
condemn him, without pity or remorſe; and, which 
is ſtill worſe, their judgment is irrevocable : be guard- 
ed againſt their malice: on the firſt ſtep we take in 
lite, the reſt of it muſt in a great meaſure depend: if 
you once make yourſelf ridiculous, the world will think 
you always ſo: the impreſſion will remain: it is in 
vain, as you advance in years, to change your conduct, 
and aſſume a more terious behaviour: you will ſuffer a 
long time from old prejudices: even if we do grow 
better, we are ſtill ſuſpected ; and I have often known 
men pay dearly in their old age for the errors of their 
youth: have a little regard therefore to the world, and 

remember you ought to live now more for that than for 
yourſelf. 


Dam. Now I cannot poſſibly conceive what all this 

long preamble tends to. | 
Fah. I ſee it appears to you both abſurd and unne- 
ceilary : you deſpiſe thoſe things which may be of the 
greateſt conſequence to you; one day or other perhaps 
vou may believe me, when it will be too late: to be 
plain with you, you are indiſcreet: my too long in- 
dulgence paſs'd over this fault in your infancy, in your 
riper years I dread the effects of it: you are not with- 
out abilities, a good underſtanding, and a good heart; 
but, believe me, in a world fo full of injuſtice, virtue 
will not mak2 amends for vice; our faults are cenſur'd 
on every occaſion, and perhaps the worſt we can be 
guilty of is indiſcretion : at court, my dear, the moſt 
neceſſary art is, not to talk well, but to know how to 
hold onc's tongue : this is not the place where ſociety 
enjoys itſelf in the freedom of eaſy converſation ; here 
they generally talk without ſaying any thing, and the 
moſt tireſome babblers have the beſt ſucceſs: I have 
been long acquainted with the court, and bad enough 
iris; but, whil!t we live there, we ought to conform to 
| It. 
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it, With regard to the women, you ſhou'd be re- 
markably cautious ; talk but ſeldom of them, and ſtill 
leſs of yourſelf; pretend to be ignorant of all they do, 
and all they fay ; conceal your opinion, and diſguiſe 
your ſentiments; but, above all, be maſter of your 
ſecrets: he who tells thoſe of another will always be 
eſtcem'd a villain; and he who tells his own, be al- 
ſur'd, will, here at leaſt, be look'd on as a fool. 
What have you to obj ct to this? 

Dam. Nothing: 1 am intirely of your opinion: I 
abominate the character of a tattler: that is not my 
foible, I aſſure you: ſo far from being guilty of the 
vice you ſeem to reproach me with, I now fairly con- 
feſs to you, madam, that I have a long time conceal'd 
a thing from you which I ought to have told you of; 
but in life, you know, one muſt ſometimes diſlemble, 
I love, and am belov'd, by a molt charming widow, 

oung, rich, and handſome, as prudent as ſhe is amia- 

ble; in a word, it is Hortenſia: judge, madam, your- 
ſelf of my happineſs; judge, if it were known, how 
miſerable it wou'd make all our courtiers, who are 
ſighing for her: we have conceaPFd our mutual paſſion 
from every one of them: this engagement has been. 
made now for theſe two whole days paſt, and you 
knew nothing of it. 

Euph. But I have been at Paris all that time. 

Dam. O, madam, never was man ſo happy in his 
choice: the more you approve of it, the more ſatisfac- 
_ ſhall I feel, and the more pleaſure in my. purſuit 
of her, 

Euph. I am ſure; Damis, the confidence you repoſe 
in me, is a mark of your friendſhip, and not of your 
imprudence. i 

Dam. I hope you never doubted that. | 

Euph. But ſeriouſly, Damis, you ſhou'd reflect on the 
proſpect of happineſs before you: Hortenſia, I know, 
has charms, but, beſides that, ſhe is the beſt match. 
that cau'd have offer'd itſelf in all France. 

Dam. I know ſhe is. 


Eph. She is intirely her own miſtreſs, and can chooſe : 
for herſelf. | 
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Dam. So much the better. 

Eupbh You muſt take care how you manage her, mark 
her inclinations, and flatter them. 

Dam. O, I can do better: I know how to pleaſe her. 

Eu h Well ſaid, Damis: but remember, ſhe's not 
fond of noiſe and buſtle; no bluſtering or flaſhy airs 
will be agreeable to her: ſhe may, like other women, 
have her foibles, but even in love-matters ſhe'll always 
act with diteretion : above all, let me adviſe you, not 
to ſhew off in public with her, nor appear at court to- 
gether, as it on purpoſe to bes ſtared at, and become 
the topic of the day: ſecret and myſtery is all her taſte, 

Dam. And yet the atiair muſt be known at laſt. 

Euph. But, pray, what lucky accident introduc'd you 
to her? the never admits young men to her toilette; 
but, like a prudent woman, carefully avoids the croud 
of wild ſparks that are perpetually after her. 

Dam. To tell you the truth, I have never been at 
her houſe yet: but I have ogled her a long time, and, 
thank heaven, with ſucceſs: at firſt ſhe ſent back my 
letters unopen'd, but ſoon after read them, and now 
writes to me again: for near two days paſt I have had 
ſtrong hopes, and, in a word, intend this very night to 
have a tete à tete with her. 

Euph. Well: Ichink Pl] go and ſee her too: the mo- 
ther of a lover, who is well-receiv'd, cannot, I imagine, 
but be agreeable to her. I may contrive to ſpeak of 

ou, and prevail on her to haſten the match, on which 
i ſhall tel] her your happineſs depends: get her con- 
tent, and make her yours as ſoon as you can; Pll do 
my beſt to aſſiſt you: but ſpeak of it to nobody elſe, 
I charge you. | 

Dam. No, madam: never was mother more tender 
and affectionate, or friendſhip more ſincere; and to 
pleaſe her ſhall, for the future, be my firſt ambition. 

Euph. All that I deſire of you is, to be happy. 


SCENE 
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SCENE 


DAMIS alone, 


Dam. My mother's right: addreis and cunning are 
abſolutely neceſſary in this world ; there is no ſucceed - 
ing without them. I am reſolv'd to diſſemble with the 
whole court, except ten or a dozen friends, whom [I 
may talk freely with: but firſt, by way of trial of my 
prudence, let me tell my ſecrets to myſelf a little, and 
confider, now nobody's by, what fortune has beſtow'd 
upon me. I hate vanity, but there's no harm in 
knowing one's felt, and doing ourſelves juſtice : L have 
ſome wit, am agreeable, well receiv'd at court, and 
thought, I believe, by ſome, to be admitted to the 
king's private hours: then, I am certainly very hand- 
ſome, can dance, fing, drink, and diſſemble with the 
beſt of em: made a colonel at thirteen, I have reaſon 
to hope for a ſtaff at thirty; happy in what I have, 
and with a good proſpect before me; III keep Julia, 
and marry Hortenſia; when I have poſſeſs'd her 
charms, Pll be guilty every day of a thouſand infide- 
lities, but all with prudence and œconomy, and with- 
out ever being ſuſpected as a rambler: in fix months 
time I ſhall make away with half her fortune, and 


enjoy all the court by turns, without her knowing any 
thing of the matter. 


SCENE II. 


DAMIS, TRASIMON. 


Dam. Good morrow, governor. 


Tra. Hang him for coming acroſs me. [ Afide. 


Dam. My dear governor, let me embrace thee. 
Tra. Excuſe me, fir, bur I really | 


Dam. Poſitively I will: come, come— 
Tra. Well, what, what do you want ? 
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Dam. Nay, don't frown ſo, man, pr'ythee unbend a 
little: I am the happieſt of mortals. 

Tra. I came to tell you, fir 

Dam. O, by heavens, you kill me with that hard 
frozen face of yours. 

Tra. I can't help it, fir, nor can I ſmile at preſent, 


. for, let me tell you, you have got a bad affair upon 
your hands 


Dam. Not fo very bad, ſure. 

Tru. Erminia and Valere exclaim violently againſt 
vou : you have ſpoke of them, it ſeems, too lightly, 
and old lord Horace too defir'd me to tell you 

Dam. O, a mighty matter indeed to be uneaſy about ! 
Horace an old lord? an old fool, a proud coxcomb, 
puffed up with notions of falſe honour, low enough 
at court, he puts on an air of importance in the city, 
and is as ignorant as he wou'd fain ſeem knowing: 
as for madam Erminia, it's pretty well known I had 
her, and left her abruptly, an ill natur'd buſy body; I 
believe you know a little of her lover, my friend, 
Valere; did you ever remember ſuch a ſtarch'd, af- 
feed, train d, left-handed underſtanding ? O, by the 
by, I was told yeſterday in confidence, that his huge 
elder brother, that important creature, 1s well received 
by Clarice, and the fat counteſs is burſting with 
ſpleen and diſappointment. Well but, my old com- 
mandant, how go your Jove affairs ? 

Tra. You know I don't trouble myſelf much about 
the ſex. 

Dam. That's not my caſe; for I do, and Pfaith, both 
in court and city, they kcep me pretty well employ'd : 
but liſten, whiitc I intruſt you with a ſecret, on which 
the happinels of my liie depends. 

Tra. Can | ſerve you in it? 

Dam. No: not in the leaſt. 

Tra. Then pray tell me nothing about it. 

Dam. O but the rights of friendſhip 


Tra. Tis that very friendſhip which makes me ſhrink 
from the weight of a ſecret which is entruſted to me, 
not out of rea] regard, but from mere folly and weak- 
neſs; which any body elſe might keep as well a 

Cit 3 
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ſelf; which is generally attended with a- thouſand 
ſuſpicions, and may chance to give us both a great deal 
of uneafineſs, me for knowing, and you for ſaying 
more than we ought. . 

Dam. Say what you will about it, captain, I muſt 
let you have the pleaſure of reading this biller-doux, 
which this very day 

Tra. What a ſtrange humour 

Dam. You'll ſay it's written with a great deal of ten- 
derneſs. 

Fra. Well, if you inſiſt upon it 

Dam. 'Tis dictated by love itſelf: you'll fee how 
fond ſhe is of me: 'tis the hand that wrote it which 
mah es it ſo valuable: but you ſhall ſce it: zounds; I've 


lol it; poſitively I can't find it—hola, la Fleur, 1a Brie. 


SCENE N. 


DAMIS, TRASIMON, ſeveral Footmen. 
Foot. Did you call, fir? 


Dam. Step immediately into the gallery, and bring 


me all the letters I receiv d this morning: go to the old 
duke, and—O here it is, the blundering raſcals had 


put it there by miſtake. You may go. [To the footmen] 


Now, you ſhall. ſee it; mind now, I beg you'll attend, 


SCENE. V. 


DAMIS, TRA SIMON, CLITANDER, PASQUIN, 


Clit. with a letter in his band, ſpeaking to Paſquin.] 


tay you, Paſquin, in this garden all day; be 
fure you mark every thing that paſſes; obſerve Hor- 
tenſia well; and bring me an account of every ſtep ſhe 
takes: I ſhall know then 


SCENE 
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SCENE. VL 
DAMIS, TRASIMON, CLITANDER. 1 


Dam. O here comes the marquis: good morrow, 
marquis, 

Clit. Morrow to you. A letter in his hand. 

Dam. Why, what's the matter with you to-day, with 
| that long melancholy face ? what the duce ails you all ? 
= every creature I ſee looks gloomy and diſmal to-day, I 
| think ; but I ſuppoſe 

Chit. I have but too much reaſon. [ Afiae. 

Dam. What are you muttering about ? 

Clit. What a poor unhappy creature I am! 

[In a low voice. 

Dam. Come, to give you both a little ſpirit, ſuppoſe 
I read you this little billet of mine, ha, marquis? 

Clit. What letter? can it be? ſurely it is from Hor- 


tenſia: crucl creature [ {fide, looking at the letter. 
Dam. "Tis a letter wou'd make a rival hang himſelf. 
[To Clitander. 


Clit. You are indeed a happy man, if you are belov'd, 

Dam. That JI moſt aſſuredly am; but you ſhall hear; 
your city ladies don't write in this ſtile: obſerve her. 
[He reads] © At length I yield to the paſſion which has 
taken poſieion cf my heart; I wou'd have conceal'd 
it, but 'tis impothble : why ſhou'd I not write what 
my eyes, no doubt, have a thouſand times inform'd 
you of? yes, my deareſt Damis, I own I love you; 
the more perhaps, becauſe my heart, fearful of your 
youth, and feartul of itſelf, for a long time reſiſted 
my inclination, and told me I ought not to love you. 
After the confeſſion of ſuch a weakneſs, ought not 
for ever to reproach myſelf for it ? but the more frankly 
I avow my tenderneſs for you, with the more care you 
ought to conceal it.” 

Tra. You take care, I ſee, to obey the lady's com- 
mands moſt punctually: a mighty diſcreet lover, to be 


{are ! 
Clit. 
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Clit. Happy is that man who receives ſuch letters, 
and never ſhews them. 

Dam. Well, what do you think of it? is not it 

Tra. Very ſtrong indeed. 

Clit. Charming. 

Dam. And the writer a thouſand times more ſo. O 
if you did but know her name ! but in this wicked 
world we muſt have a little diſcretion. 

Tra. Well, we don't defire you to tell us. 

Clit. You and I Damis love one another very well, 
but prudence 

Tra. So far from defiring you to acquaint us with 
particulars, that 

Dam, Come, come, I love you both too well to diſ- 
ſemble with you: I know, you think, and the whole 
court has proclaim'd it, that I have no affair here with 
any body but Julia. | 

Clit Nay, they have it from yourſelf ; but as to us, 
we don't believe a word of it. 

Dam. To be ſure, there was ſomething between us, 
and the affair went on tolerably well till now: we lov'd 
one another, and then we parted, and then we met again; 
all the world knows that 


Clit. The world, I aſſure you, knows nothing at all 
about it. 


Dam. You think I'm very fond of her till, but you're 
miſtaken ; upon honour I am not. 

Tra. "Tis nothing to me, whether you are or are not. 

Dam. julia is handſome, that ſhe is; but then ſhe's 
hckle : the other, O the other is the very thing. 

Clit. Well, and this charming woman 

Dam. Come, I ſee you wilt know, and I muſt tell 
you: my dear friend, look at this picture, only look at 
it: did you ever ſee twoſuch eyes? the moſt charming, 
moſt adorable creature ; painted by Mace ; that you 


know is ſaying every thing; you know the features, don't 
you ? 


Clit. O heav'n ! *tis Hortenſia. 

Dam. You ſeem ſurpriz'd. 

Tra. You forget, fir, that Hortenſia is my couſin, that 
ſhe is tender of her honour, and a declaration of this 


kind Dam. 
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Dar:. O give her up, give her up, man; why, I have 


fix couſins ; you ſhall have 'em all: make up to 'em, 
ogle em, deceive 'em, deſert 'em, print their love-let- 
ters, with all my heart, it will give me no uncaſinets : 
we ſhou'd have enough to do indeed to be out of hu- 
mour with one another, to vindicate the honour of our 
couſins : it's very well here, if every one can anſwer for 
' themſelves. 

Tra. But Hortenſia, fir —_ 

Dam. Is the woman I adore ; and I tell you again, 
fir, ſhe loves me, and me only ; and, to make you more 
angry, I intend to marry her. 

Clit. Cou'd I have been more cruelly injur'd ? [ {fide 

Dam. Our wedding will be no ſecret, but you ſha'n't 
be there—couſin. * 

Tra. A couſin, fir, may have ſome power over her, 
and that you ſhall know ſoon, Your ſervant, fir. 


SCENE: VI. 


DAMIS, CLITANDER. 


Dam. How I deteſt that fellow] the ridiculous pe- 
dant, with his affected airs of romantic virtue; a tedi- 
ous, heavy, tireſome brute ! you ſeem to be mighty 
curious about that picture, and examine it cloſely, 

Clit. I muſt be maſter of myſelf, and diſſemble. 

[ Afede. 

Dam. You may obſerve perhaps, one of the brilliants 
is miſling at the corner there: I was a long chace yeſ- 
terday, and there was ſuch joſtling and puſhing one 


another; you muſt know I had four pictures looſe in 


my pocket, and this unfortunately met with a miſ- 
chance; the caſe broke, and a brilliant dropp'd out: as 
you go to town to-morrow, you may call at Frenaye's, 
he's dear, but clever in his way : I wiſh you'd chuſe a 
diamond at his ſhop, as if it was for yourſelf ; for, be- 
tween you and me, I owe him a few pounds : here, 
- take 
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ake the picture, but don't ſhew it to any body. Your 
ſervant. 

Clit. Where am I ? [ L/ede. 

Dam. Well, God be wi'you, Marquis, I ſhall depend 
upon you. Take care, be diſcreet now. 

Clit. Can he poſſibly do it ? [ Hide. 

Dam. [ Returning.] I love a diſcreet friend: you ſhall 
be my confidant: PI] tell you all my ſecrets, Is it poſ- 
ſible for a man to be happy, to polieſs every thing his 
heart can wiſh for, and not tell it to another? where's 
the joy of keeping our infipid pleaſures to ourſelves ? 
one may as well have no friends as not truſt em, and 
happineſs uncommunicated is no happineſs at all: 

I have ſhewn you a letter, and a picture, but that's not 
all, 

Clit. Why, what elſe have you ? 

Dam. Do you know that this very night I am to meet 
her 

Clit. O dreadful ! horrible! 

Dam. To night, Clitander, before the ball is over, 
alone, and unſuſpected, I am to meet her by appointment 
in this garden. 

Clit. OI am loſt, undone : this laſt cruel ſtroke 

Dam. Is not that charming, my friend? doſt not re- 
joice with me, boy ? 

Clit. And will Hortenſia meet you ? 

Dam. Moſt certainly; juſt at duſk I expect her; 1 
the declining ſun already gives me notice of my ap- 
proaching happineſs : I muſt be gone. Tl go to your 
lodgings, I think, and dreſs : let me ſee, I muſt have 
two pounds of powder for my hair, and ſome of the moſt 
exquiſite perfume ; t en will I return in triumph, and 
finiſh the affair immediately. Do you, in the mean 
time, prowl about here, that you may have ſome ſhare 
in the happineſs of your friend; I ſhall leave you here 
as my deputy, to keep oft impertinent rivals. 
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SCENE VII. 


CLITANDER, ane. 


How hard a taſk it was to conceal my grief and my 
reſentment ! after a whole year of ſincereſt paſſion, when 
Hortenſia's heart, weary'd of reſiſtance, began at length 
to ſoften and relent, for Damis thus to come and change 
her in an inſtant! one fortunate moment has done what 
my long and faithful ſervices in vain ſolicited : nay, ſhe 
even prevented his wiſhes, gave this young coxcomb 
that picture which I had ſo much better deſerv'd : ſhe 
writes to him too! O that letter wou'd have kill'd me 
with extacy : and then, to make my miſery complete, 
ſhe has writ ro me this morning never to ſee her more : 
this hai--brain'd fellow has got hold of her heart, and 
will carry her off in triumph: O Hortenfia, how eruel- 
ly halt thou decciv'd me 


w 


SCENE H. 


CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


Clit. So, Paſquin, I have found out my rival. 

Paſ. Indeed, fir? ſo much the worſe. 

Cht. Yes: ſhe's in love with that blockhead, Damis. 

Paſ. Who told you ſo? 

Clit. Himfelf: the proud coxcomb boaſted to me of 
the treaſure he had ſtolen from me. Here, Paſquin, 
look at this picture; out of mere vanity he has left it in 
my hands, only that he may triumph the more. O Hor- 
tenſia, who cou'd ever have believ'd. that Damis would 
ſupplant Clitander! 

Paſ. Damis is a good pretty fellow. 

Clit. [ Callaring him.) Ha! raſcal, an impertinent 
young fool, that 


Pal. 
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Paſ. Very true, fir, and perhaps—but, for heaven's 
ſake, don't ſtrangle, fir me: between you and me fir, he's 
nothing but a babbler, a prig. 

Clit. Be he what he will, ſhe prefers him to me, Paſ- 
quin ; therefore now is the time to exert thy uſual (kill, 
and ſerve me: Hortenſia and my rival are to meet this 
night in the garden, by appointment ; find out ſome 
method, if poſſible, to prevent it. 

Paſ. But, fir 

Clit. Thy brain, I know, is fertile ; take money as 
much as thou wilt : for heaven's ſake diſappoint my ri- 
val: whilſt he is tricking out his inſignificant perſon, 
we may rob him of the happy moment: fince he is a 
fool, let us take the advantage of his folly, and by ſome 
means or other keep him away from this place. 

Paſ. And this you think mighty eaſy to be done: 
why, fir, I wou'd ſooner engage to ſtop the courle of a 
river, a ſtag upnn a hcath, or a bird in the air, a mad 


poet-repeating his own verſes, a litigious woman that has 


a ſuit in chancery, a parſon hunting after a benefice, a 
high-wind, a. tempeſt, or thunder and lightning, than 
a young coxcomb going to a rendezvous with his miſ- 
treis. c 

Clit. And will you then abandon me to deſpair ? 

Paſ. Stay: a thought is juſt come into my head: let 
me ſee, Hortenſia and Damis have never ſeen me? 

Clit. Never. hi 

Paſ. You have got her picture? 

Clit, I have. 

Paſ. Good : and you have got a letter that ſhe wrote 
you. 

Clit, Ay, and a cruel one it is. 

Fa. Her ladyſhip's orders I think to you, never to 

viſit her again. 

Clit. It is ſo. 

Paſ. The letter is without a direction I think ? 

Clit. It is, raſcal, and what of that ? 
Paſ. Give me the picture and the letter immediately; 
give them me, I ſay, 

Clit. Shall I give a picture into other hands that was 
entruſted to my care ? 


Pa. 
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Paſ. Come, come, no ceremony : a pretty ſcruple in- 
deed? give em me, 


Clit Well, but, Paſquin 
Paſ. Leave every thing to me, and rely on my diſcre- 
tion. 
Clit, You want to 
Paſ. Away, away: here comes Hortenſia. 


SCENE X. 
HORTENSIA, NERINE. 


Her. What you ſay, Nerine, is very true, Clitander is 
a worthy man; I know the warmth of his paſſion for 
me, and the ſincerity of it: he is ſober, ſenſible, con- 1 
ſtant, and diſcreet: I ought to eſteem him, and ſo Ido: 
but Damis is my taſte; I find, by the ſtruggles of my 
own heart, that love is not always the reward of virtue; | 
we are always won by an agreeable outſide; and for 
one who is captivated by the perfections of the ſoul, a 
thouſand are caught by the eye; I bluſh at my own 
inconſtancy : but Clitander comes no more here, I aſſure 
you. 


Ner. What a ſtrange humour this is! how reſolute 
you are | 


Her. No: I ought not to be there firſt, and poſitively 
I will nor. 

Ner. Are you afraid of the firſt meeting ? 

Hor. To tell you the truth, Damis takes up all my 
thoughts : this very day I have had a viſit from his 
mother, why has greatly increas'd my prejudices in 
favour of her ſon: I ſee ſhe is extremely eager for the 
match, and preſſes it in the warmeſt manner: but I want 
to ſee the man himſelf in private, and ſound his real 
ſentiments. 

Ner. You have no doubt of his regard for you ? 

Hor. None : I believe, nay I know he loves me; but 
] want to hear him tell me ſo a thouſand and a thou- 
ſand times over: I want to ſce it he deſerves my love, to 


know 
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know his temper, his character, and his heart: I wou'd 
not yield blindly to inclination, but judge of him, if I 
cou'd, without paſſion or prejudice. 


SCENE AL 
HORTENSIA, NERINE, PASQUIN. 


Paſ. Madam, my maſter Damis has ſent me here to 
2cquaint you privately— 

Hor. Is not he coming himſelf ? 

Paſ. No, madam. . 

Ner. 'The little villain ! 

Hor. Not come to me? 

Paſ. No, madam : but, as in point of honour he 
thinks himſelf oblig'd, he has ſent you back this por- 
trait, 

Hor. My picture 

Paſ. Pleaſe to take it, madam, 

Hor. Am I awake ? 

Paſ Pray, ma'am, make haſte, for I am really in a 
hurry : I have two more pictures to carry back for my 
maſter, and two to receive: and ſo, madam, till we 
meet again, | am your moſt obſequiou 

Her. Perfidious wretch ! I ſhall die with grief. 

Pa / He defir'd me -moreover, madam, to inform 
you, that you need not ogle him any more, and 
that for the future he ſhou'd be glad, if you 


wou'd find out ſome ſome other dupe to laugh at beſides 
himielf. 


SEN E XII 


HORTENSIA, NERINE, DAMIS, PASQUIN, 


Dam. Here I am to meet the dear object of my 
wiſhes. At the further end of the ſtage. 
Paj. Ha! Damis! then I am caught; but Pl] take 
courage however, and 'procced : [he runs up to Damis 


and 
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and takes him aſide.) I belong, fir, to lady Hortenſia, 2? 
and have the honour to be employed on her little af- 
fairs; I have, fir, here a — for you. 

Hor. What a change is here ! what a reward for my 
tender paſſion ! 

Dam. Let me ſee, ha! how's this? [Read] © you 
deſerve my regard, I know the eſteem that is due to 
your. virtues, but I cannot love you.” Was ever fuch 
abominable perfidy? this is what I little expected in- 
deed ; but it ſhall be known ; the public ſhall be ac- 
quainted with it: it ſhall be no ſecret. at court, I can 
aſſure her. T 
Hor. Could he carry his infamous perfidy ſo far as 


this ? [At the other part of the flage. g 
Dam. There, madam, you ſee what value I ſet on 


your correſpondence, He tears the letter. b 

Paſ. O madain, Kbluſh for his behaviour: you ſaw 
him tear the letter, which you condeſcended to write. F 1 
to the ungrateful man. [ Running up to 22 I } 

Hor. He has ſent back my picture: periſh, thou 
wretched image of my ineffectual charms! 

[She throws down the picture. 

Paſ. There, fir, you ſee how ſhe treats you ; ſhe 
has thrown away your picture, and broke it in pieces. 

[ Coming back to Damis, 

Dam. There are ſome ladies in the world who re- 
ceive the original in a very different manner, I can 
aſſure her. 

Hor. O, Nerine, what a regard I had for this un- 
grateful man! Tell me, fellow, [Speaking to Paſquin, 
and giving him money.] for whoſe ſake is it I am thus de- 
terted? to what happy object am I ſacrific d? 


Py. 


® Paſquin's ſcheme of deceiving them both by the letter and 
picture is well imagin'd : but the execution of it very awkwardly 
and inartificially conducted: his running backwards and forwards 
from one to the other, the lover and bis miſtreſs being both on 
the ſtage together, whilſt the deceit is carry'd on againſt them, 
together with the abſurdity of leaving them together afterwards 
without coming to an eclairciſſement, are all circumſtances to the 
laſt degree abſurd and improbable. Voltaire's comedies, tho” Sy 


have ſome merit, are not excellent, and this is one of the poore 
of them, 
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Paſ. O, madam, to five or ſix beauties, whom he 
pretends to be in love with, though he cares as little 
for them as for yourſelt ; but your moſt dangerous rival 

is the fair = 
Dam. Here, take this ring, and now, tell me honeſt- 


, 


, on what impertinent court fool your ſweet miſtreſs 
has fix d her affections [ Coming up to Paſquin. 
* Pa/. No one, fir, deſerves her ſo well as yourſelf; 
but, to tell you the truth, there is a certain young abbe 
who ogles ber perpetually ; not to mention that I fre- 
T quently help her couſin Traſimon over the garden-wall 
Jol an evening. 
Dan. I'm glad on't: this is excellent news; ll put 
it into a ballad. 
* Hor. The worſt of it is, Nerine, that to make me 
2 {till more unhappy, this affair will make a noiſe in the 
world, and I ſhall be horribly expos'd : come, let us 
be gone, I will retire, and hide my tears. 
Pa. You have no more commands for me, madam ? 
7 Hortenſia. ] Can Ibe of any further ſervice to you, fir? 
Heaven preſerve you both [Ts Damis. 


„ 


— tt el 
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SCENE XIII. 


HORTENSIA, DAMIS, NERINE. 


For. Why do I ſtay in this place? [ Returning. 
5 Dam. I ought to be dancing at the ball now. 
Hor. He ſeems thoughtful, but 'tis not on my ac- 
count. 

4 Dam. I am miſtaken, or ſhe looks this way; PII 
Cen make up to her. 

Hor. PIl avoid him. 

Dam. O, ſtay, Hortenſia, can you fly me, can you 
avoid me ? cruel perfidious woman ! 

Hor. Ungrateful man, leave me to myſelf, and let 
me try to hate you, 

Dam. That, madam, will be an eaſy taſk, thanks 
to your infidelity, 

Hor. 
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Her Tis what I ought to do: *tis but my duty now, 
thanks to your injuſtice. | | 
Dam. And are we met at laſt, Hortenſia, but to 
quarrel ? | 
Hor. How can Damis talk thus, at the ſame time? 
affront me, and love another! O, Julia, Julia! ö 
Dam. Alter your writing me ſuch a letter, madam— | 
Hor. After your ſending back my picture, fir | 
Dam. Cou'd I ſend back your picture? cruel woman! 
Hor. Cou'd I ever write a line to you that was not full 
6f love and tenderneſs? perfidious man ! 
Dam Madam, I will conſent to leave the court, to 
give up the poſts I enjoy and all my hopes of future 
preferment, to be deſpis'd, and condemn'd by the 
whole world, if ever I ſent you back the picture, the 
precious treaſure which love entruſted to my care. 1 
Her. And may I never be lov'd by the dear charmer 
of my ſoul, if Jever ſent you that letter! but here, 
here, ungrate ful man, is the picture your inſolence re- 
turn'd me, the reward of tender friendſhip, which you Þ 
deſpis'd : *tis here, and can you 


Dam. Ha! here comes Clitander. 


SCENE XIV. 


HORTENSIA, DAMIS, CLITANDER, NERINE, 
PASQUIN. | 


Dam. My dear marquis, come here; where are you 
going? He, madam, will unravel all. 

Hor. Clitander ? why, what does he know of the 
matter ? 

Dam. Don't be alarm'd, madam, he is my friend, 
to whom I have open'd my whole heart: he is my con- 
fidant, let him be your's too: you muſt, indeed you 
muſt. 

Her. Let us be gone this moment, Nerine: O, 
heav'in! what a ridiculous creature 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


DAMIS, CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


Dam. O, marquis, I am the moſt unhappy of men ; 
let me ſpeak to you; I muſt follow her: obſerve me. 


Stay, Hortenſia; [To Hortenſia.] nay, then I mult 
after her. 


SCENE XVI. 


CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


Clit. I don't know what to think of it, Paſquin; I 
underſtood, by what you told me, that they had quar- 
red. | J 

Paſ. I thought ſo too: I'm ſure I play'd my part: 
moſt certainly they have cauſe to hate one another; but, 
for aught I know, a minute's time may reconcile them 
again. 

Clit. Let us obſerve which way they turn. 


Paſ. Hortenſia ſeems as if ſhe was going to her own 


hoaſe, 
Clit. Damis follows her cloſe : by his being behind, 


however, it looks as if ſhe ſhunn'd him. 

2 She flies but ſlowly, and the lover purſues. 

Clit. She turns her head back, and Damis talks to her, 
but to no purpoſe. 

Paſ. I fancy not, but Damis ſtops her often. 

Clit, He kneels to her, but ſhe treats him with con- 
tempt. 

Paj. O, but obſerve, now ſhe looks tenderly upon 

im: if ſo, you're undone. 

Clit. She is gone into her own houſe, and has diſmiſs'd 
him: Joy and fear, hope and deſpair, at once ſurround 
me ; I can't imagine how it will end. 


SCENE 
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SCENE XVIL 


CLITANDER, DAMIS, PASQUIN. 


Dam. O, my dear marquis, I'm glad you're here; for 
heaven's fake, inform me, what can be the meaning that 
HFortenſia forbids my coming nigh her? how happens it 
that the picture, which I truſted to you, is now in her 
hands ? anſwer me. 

Clit. You amaze and confound me. 

Dam. As for you, fir raſcal, there, [To Paſquin.] the 
ſervant of Hortenſia, at leaſt the pretended one, Ill make 
an end of you this moment. 

Paſ. Protect me, fir. [To Clitander. 

Clit. Well, fir—— [To Damis. 

Dam. *Tis in vain 

Clit. Spare this poor fellow, let me intreat you, do. 

Dam. What intereſt have you in him ? 

Cr. I beg it of you, and ſeriouſly. 

Dam. Out of regard to you, I will withold my re- 
ſentment ; but tell me, ſcoundrel, the whole black con- 
trivance. 

Paſ. O, fir, *tis a moſt myſterious affair; but P11 let 
you into ſome ſurprizing ſecrets, if you'll promiſe not to 
reveal em. D 

Dam. Fil promiſe nothing, and inſiſt on knowing all. 

Paſ. You ſhall, fir, but Hortenſia is coming this way, 
and will overhear us. [To Clitander ] Come, fir, le: 


us to the maſquerade, and there P1I tell you every thing. 


SCENE XVII. 


TRASIMON, NERINE, HORTENSIA, in a domi- 


no, with a maſque in her hand. 


Tra. Take my word for it, Hortenſia, this young 
coxcomb will cover us with ſhame and ignominy, to 
ſhew your letters and your picture about in this public 

manner: 
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manner: tis intolerable : I ſaw them myſelf; but Pl 
puniſh the ſcoundrel as he deſerves, 

Hor. [To Nerine.] Is Julia then ſo beautiful in his 
eyes? do you think he's really in love with her? 

Tra. No matter whether he is or no : but, if he diſ- 
honours you, it concerns me nearly ; I know a relati- 
on's duty, and will perform it. 

Hor. [To Nerine.] Do you imagine he is engag'd to 
Julia? give me your opinion. 

Ner. One may know that eaſily enough from him- 
ſelf. 

Hor. O, Nerine, he was exceſſively indiſcreet ; I ought 
to hate, yet perhaps ſtill love him, O, how he wept, 
and ſwore he lov'd, that he ador'd me, and that he wou'd 
conceal our mutual pathon ! 


Tra. There, Pm ſure, he promis d more than he will 
perform. 

Hor. For the laſt time, however, I mean to try him : 
he's gone to the maſquerade, there I ſhall be ſure to 
find him: you mult dillemble, Nerine: go and tell him 
that Julia expects him here with impatience : this maſque 
at leaſt will hide, my bluſhes: the faithleſs man will 
take me for julia: I ſhall know what he thinks of her, 


and of myſelt : on this meeting will depend my choice 


or my contempt of him. 17 o Trafimon.] You muſt 
not be far off: endeavour, if you can, to keep Clitander 


near you : wait for me here, or hereabouts, and I will 
call you when there is occaſion. 


SCENE XI. 


HORTENSIA alone, in a domino, with a maſque in 
her hand. 


At length it is time to fix my wavering affections; 
under the cover of this maſque, and the name of [ulia, 
I ſhall know whether his indiſcretion was owing to ex- 
cels of love, or vanity ; whether I ought to pardon, or 
to deteſt him : but here he comes, 
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SCENE XX. 


HORTENSIA maſqued, DAMIS. 


Dam. [ Not ſeeing Hortenſia.] This ſeems to be the 
favourite ſpot for ladies to make their aſſignations in: 
well, 11 follow the faſhion : faſhion, in France, deter 
mines every thing, regulates precedency, honour, good. 
breeding, merit, wit, and pleaſure. 

Hor. The coxcomb ! [ Afide. 

Dam. If this affair of mine cou'd bat be known, in 
two years time the whole court wou'd run mad for love 
of me : a good ſetting out here is every thing: then 
Egle, Doris, and—O there's no counting them, 
ſuch a groupe, ſuch a ſweet proſpe& ! O the pretty crea- 
ture 

Hor. Light vain man ä [Alide. 

Dam. O Julia, is it you ? I know you in ſpite of that 
envious maſque : my heart cannot be miſtaken ; come, 
come, my dear Julia, take off that cruel veil that hides 
thy beauties from me ; do not, in pity do not, conceal 
thoſe ſweet looks, thoſe tender ſmiles, that were meant 
to reward that love which they inſpir d; thou art the 
only woman upon earth whom I adore. 

Hor. Let me tell you, Damis, you are a ſtranger to 
my humour and diſpoſition; I ſhow'd deſpiſe a heart that 
never felt for any woman but myſelf ; I like my lover 
ſhou'd be more faſhionable ; that twenty young flirts 
ſhou'd be hunting after him; that his paſſion for me 
ſhou'd draw him away from a hundred contending beau- 
ties; I muſt have ſome noble ſacrifice offer'd up to me, 
or P11 never accept of his ſervices: a lover leſs eſteem'd 
wou'd be of no value, I ſhou'd deſpiſe him, 

Dam. 1 can make you eaſy on that head. my dear; I 
have made ſome pretty good conqueſts, and perhaps as 
expeditiouſly as moſt men : I believe I can boaſt of to- 
lerable ſucceſs that way : many a fine woman has run 
after me ; another man wou'd be vain upon it: I cou'd 
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reckon up a few of your nice ladies who are not over coy 
to me. 

Hor. Well, but who, who are they ? 

Dam. Only give the word, my Julia, and I begin the 
ſacrifice : there is, firſt, the little Iſabel ; ſecondly, the 
lively ſmart Erminia; then there's Clarice, Egle, 
Dori ——— 

Hor. Poor pitiful offerings, I cou'd have a hundred 
ſuch every day : theſe will never do: they are lov'd, and 
turn'd off again twenty times in a week : let me have 
ſome reſpectable names, women of character, ſuch as I 
may triumph over without a bluſh : if you cou'd reckon 
amongſt your captives, one, who, before ſhe ſaw the in- 
comparable Damis, was invulnerable, one, who in all 
actions paid the ſtricteſt regard to decency and decorum, 
ſome modeſt prudent fair, who never felt a weakneſs 
but for you, that wou'd be the woman. 

Dam. [Sitting down by her.] Now then, obſerve me: 
I have a miſtreis who exactly reſembles in every feature 
the 8 you have drawn : but you wou'd not have 
me be ſo indiſcreet as to 

Hor. Not for the world. 

Dam If I was imprudent enough to tell her name, I 
ſhou'd call her Hortenſia. Why do you ſtartle at 
it ? I think not of her whilſt my Julia's here: ſhe is 
neither young nor handſome when you are by : beſides, 
there is a certain young Abbe who is very familiar with 
her; and, between you and I, her couſin Traſimon is 
oy to come to her in an evening over the garden 
wall. 

Her. To join calumny thus to his infidelity, execra- 
ble villain ! but I muit difſemble. [ 4#de.] Pray, Damis, 
on what footing are you with Hortenſia? does ſhe love 
vou ? 

Dam. O to diſtraction, that's the truth of it. 

Her. Impudence and falſehood to the higheſt degree ! 

| Aſide. 

Dam. Tis even ſo, I aſſure you, I wou'd not —— 
a lve for the world. 

Hor. 'The villain ! NIE | 1 2 
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Dam. But what ſignifies thinking about her We 
did not meet here to talk of Hortenſia: come, let us 
—— 

Hor. I can never believe Hortenſia wou'd ever have 
given herſelf up ſo totally to you. 

Dam. I tell you, I have it under her own hand. 

Hor. I don't believe a word of it. 

Dam. "Tis inſulting me to doubt it. 

Hor. Let me ſec it then. 

Dam. You injure me, madam : there, read, perhaps 
you know her hand. [ Giving her the letter. 

Her. [Unmaſeing.] I do, villain, and know your 
treachery : at length I have in ſome meaſure atoned for 
my folly, and have luckily recover'd both the picture 
and the letter, which I ventur'd to truſt in ſuch un- 
worthy hands: tis done: now Traſimon, and Clitan- 
der, appear. 


SCENE XXI. 
HORTENSIA, DAMIS, TRASIMON, CLITAN- 


DER. 


Hor. [To Clitander.] If I have not yet offended you 
beyond a poſſibility of pardon ; if you can ſtill love 
Hortenſia, my hand, my fortune, and my life are 


$. 

Clit. O Hortenſia, behold at your feet a deſpairing 
lover, who receives your kind offer with joy, and 
tranſport. 

Tra. [Te Damis.] Did not I tell you, fir, I ſhou'd 
bring her to a right way of thinking ? this marriage, fir, 
is my making : now, Damis, fare you wel!, and hence- 
forth, learn to diſſemble better, or never attempt it 
more. 


Dam. Juſt heaven ! for the future how ſhall I venture 
to ſpeak at all ? 3 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 
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Mr. FALKNER, an Engliſh Merchant, 
Since Ambaſſador at ConsTANTINOPLE, 


wiTH 


The TRAOIDY of ZARA. 


My dear friend, 


OU are an Znglibman, and I a native of France; 
but all lovers ot the fine arts are fellow-citizens ; 
men of taite and virtue have pretty nearly the ſame 
principles in every country, and form one general com- 
mon-weal : it is no longer therefore matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to ſee a French tragedy dedicated to an Englhiſbman, 
or an Talian, any more than it wou'd have been, in the 
days of antiquity, for a citizen of Epheſus, or of Athens, 
to addreſs his performance to a Grecian of ſome other 
city: I lay this tragedy before you therefore as my 
countryman in literature, and my moſt intimate friend. 

I ſhall, at the ſame time, have the pleaſure of inform- 
ing my brother Frenchmen here in what light traders are 
look'd upon amongſt —_ what regard the Exgliſb have 


4 for 


180 

for a profeſſion ſo eſſential to the welfare of their king- 
dom, and the honour which have to re nt their 
country in parliament, in the rank of legiſlators: 
Though trade is deſpiſed by our petits-maitres, who, you 
know as well as myſelf, both in England and France, are 
the moſt contemptible ſpecies of being that crawl upon 
the face of the earth. | 

My further inducement to correſpond with an Eng- 
l/iſhman, rather than any other man, on ſubjects of lite- 
rature, ariſes from your happy freedom of thought, 
which never fails to inſpire me with bolder ideas, and 
more nervous expreſhon. * * Whoever converſes with 
me has, for the time at leaſt, my heart at his diſpoſal ; 
if his ſentiments are lively aud animated, he inflames 
me: if he is ſtrong and nervous, he raiſes and ſupports 
me: the courtier, who is all diſſimulation. makes me in- 
ſenſibly as affected and conſtrain'd in my behaviour as 
himſelf; but a bold and fearleſs ſpirit gives me ſenti- 
ment and courage : I catch fire from him, juſt as young 
painters, brought up under e Moine or Argiliere, catch 
ne freedom of their maſter's pencils, and compoſe with 
tneir ſpirit : thus Virgil admir'd Homer, follow'd his ſteps, 
and, without being a plagiary from him, became hi 
rival,” | 

You need not be apprehenſive of my ſending you, 
with this piece, a long apology and vindication of it : I 
might indeed have told you, why I did not make Zara 
more determin'd to embrace chriſtianity before ſhe knew 
her father ; why ſhe keeps the ſecret from her lover, &c. 
but thoſe who have any judgment, or any juſtice, will 
ſee my reaſons without my pointing them out ; and as 
for thoſe criticks who are predetermin'd not to believe 

N me, 


The paſſages which I have inclos d between aſteriſks, and 
mark'd tuns, are, in the original, written in a familiar kind of 
verſes, confiſting of cight ſyllables, which Mr. Po/taire is, in moſt 
of his letters, fond of intermingling with his proſe : the reader will 
eaſily perceive that, however agreeable thoſe rhimes might be to a 
French ear, both the ſubject and ſtile, in the greater part of them, 
are of ſuch a nature, as not to admit of an Engliſþ poetical tranſla- 
uon. 
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me, it wou'd be loſt labour to give them any reaſons at 
all. 
All I can boaſt of is, that the piece is tolerably fim- 
ple; a perfection, in my opinion, that is not to be de- 
ipis'd. 
5 This happy ſimplicity was one of the diſtinguiſhing 
beauties of learned antiquity : tis pity you Engli/omen 
don't introduce this novelty on your ſtage, which is fo 
fll'd with horror, gibbets, and murthers : put more 
truth into your dramatic performances, and more noble 
images: Addiſon has endeavour'd at it: he was the poet 
of the wiſe, but he was too ſtiff: and, in his boaſted 
Cato, the two girls are really very inſipid characters: 
imitate from the great 4ddi/on only what is good; poliſh 
a little the rude manners of your wild mule ; write for 
all times, and all ages, for fame, and for poſterity, and 
transfuſe into your works the ſimplicity of your man- 
ners. 
But I wou'd not have your Exgh/ poets imagine, that 
I mean to give them Zara as a model: I preach fimpli- 
city to them, and eaſy numbers, but I wou'd not be 
thought to ſet up for the faint of my own ͤſermon: if 
Zara has met with ſucceſs, I owe it not ſo much to the 
merit of the performance, as to the tenderneſs of the love 
ſcenes, which I was wiſe enough to execute as well as 
I poſſibly cou d: in this I flatter'd the taſte of my audi- 
ence; and he is generally ſure to ſucceed, who talks more 
to the paſſions of men than to their reaſon : if we are 
ever ſo good chriſtians, we muſt have a little love be- 
ſides: and I am ſatisfy d the great Corneille was much 
in the right of it, not to confine himſelf, in his P e, 
merely to the breaking of the ſtatues of Jupiter by the 
new converts : for ſuch is the depravity of human kind, 
that perhaps, | 
0 The pious ſoul of Pohencdte wou'd have but little 
impreſſion on the audience, and even the chriſtian verſes 
he declaims wou'd have been receiv'd with contempt, if 
it had not been for his wife's paſſion for her favourite 
heathen, who was certainly more worthy of her love 
than the good devotee her huſband.” Almoſt the ſame 
accident happen'd to Zara : all my triends, who frequent 
4 * 


the 
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the theatre, aſſur d me, that if ſhe had been only con- 
verted, ſhe wou'd not have been half ſo intereſting : but 
ſhe was in love with the moſt perfect religion in the 
world, and that has made her fortune : I cou'd not how- 
ever expect to eſcape cenſure, 

Many an inexorable critic has carp'd at and flaſh'd 
me, and many a remorſeleſs jeſter has pretended that I 
only filch'd an improbable Romance, which I had not 
the ſenſe to improve; that I have lamed and ſpoil'd the 
ſubject ; that the cataſtrophe is unnatural : they even 
prognoſticated the dreadful hiſs, with which a diſguſted 
public ſalutes a miſerable poet : but I deſpis'd their cen- 
ſures, and riſk'd my play upon the ſtage ; the public 
was more favourable than they expected, or I deſerv'd ; 
mnſtead of hiſſes, it was receiv'd with ſhouts: tears 
Row'd almoſt from every eye: but I am not puff'd up 
with my ſucceſs, I aſſure you I am no ſtranger to all its 
faults, I know very well it is abſolutely indiſputable, 
that before we can make a perfect work, we muſt ſell 
CIO to the devil, which was what I did not chuſe 
to do.” 

] do not flatter myſelf that the Eng/iſþ will do Zara 
the ſame h-nour they have done to Brutus, a f tranſla- 
tion of which has been play'd at* London: they tell us 
here, that you have neither devotion enough to be af- 
feed by old Luſignan, nor tenderneſs to feel for Zara: 
you love a conſpiracy better than an intrigue : upon 
your ſtage, they fay the word, country, is ſure of getting 
a clap, and fo is, love, upon ours; but to ſay the truth, 
you have as much love in your tragedies as we have: 
if you have not the reputation of being tender, it is not 
that your ſtage heroes are not in love, but that they ſel- 
dom expreſs their paſſion naturally: our lovers talk like 
lovers ; yours like poets. 

But if the French are your ſuperiors in gallantry, there 
are many things which, in return, we may borrow of 
you : to the Exgliſb theatre I am indebted for the liber- 


ty 


+ Mr. Voltaire was miſtaken in this particular, as no tranſlation 
of his Brutus was ever exhibited on the Engilf ſtage. 
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ty which I have taken of bringing the names of our kings 
and antient families upon the _ a novelty of this 
kind may perhaps be the means of introducing amongſt 
us a ſpecies of tragedy hitherto unknown, and which we 
ſeem to want. Some happy geniuſes will, I make no 
doubt, riſe up, who will 4 to perfection that idea, of 
which Zara is but a flight ſketch : as long as literature 
meets with protection in France, we ſhall always have 
writers enough : nature every day forms men of talents 
and abilities ; we have nothing to do but to encourage 
and employ them : but if thoſe which diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves are not ſupported by ſome honourable recom- 
pence, and by the ſtill more pleaſing charm of admira- 
tion, all the fine arts muſt ſoon periſh, even though ſo 
many edifices have been rais'd to ſhelter and protect 
them: the noble plantation of Lewis XIV. wou'd die 
away for want of culture: the public might ſtill have 
taſte, but there wou'd be no eminent maſters : the 
ſculptor in his academy wou'd ſee a number of indif- 
ferent pupils about him, but never have the ambition to 
imitate Girardon and Pujet : the painter wou'd reſt ſatis- 
fy'd with excelling his cotemporaries, but wou'd never 
think of rivalling Poaſin: may the ſucceſſors of Lewis 
XIV. always follow the example of that great monarch, 
who inſpir'd every artiſt with emulation ] encourag'd at 
the ſame time a Racine and a Yan-Robais : he carry'd 
our commerce and our glory to the furtheſt part of the 
globe, and extended his bounty to foreigners of all nati- 
ons, who were aſtoniſh'd at the fame and rewards which 
our court beſtow'd upon them: wherever merit ap- 
pear'd, it found a patron in Lewis XIV. 

Where'er that bounteous ſtar its influence ſhed, 

Fair merit rais d her long-declining head; 

His royal hand ſpread honours, wealth, and fame, 

Then Y:iviani, then Caſſini came: 

Newton reſus'd a gift from France's throne, 

Or Newton too, thou know'ſt, had been our own: 

Theſe are the deeds that raiſe our Gallia's fame, 

Theſe, Louis, will immortalize thy name, 

And truly make thee, what thou wert dehgn'd, 

The univerſal monarch of mankind, 


You 
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You have no foundations equal to the munificent donati- 
ons of our kings; but then your people ſupplies the want of 
them : you don't ſtand in need of royal favour to honour 
and reward ſuperior talents of every kind. Steel and 
Vanbrugh were comedy writers, and at the ſame time 
members of parliament: the primacy given to Dr. Tillot- 
fon, Newton honourd with an important truſt, Prior 
made an ambaſſador, and Addiſon a miniſter of ſtate, are 
but the common and ordinary conſequences of the re- 
uu which you pay to merit, and to great men: you 
p riches on them whilſt they live, and erect monu- 
ments and ſtatues to them after their death: even your 
celebrated actreſſes have places in your churches, near the 


* | 
© Your Ol/dfeld, and her eceſſor, Bracegirdle, in 
conſideration 4 bbeir Sar ll your ſo agreeable to the 
E when in their prime, their courſe finiſh'd, were, 
y the conſent of your whole nation, honour'd with a 
pompous funeral, and their remains carry'd under a vel- 
vet pall, and lodg'd in your church with the greateſt 
magnificence : their ſpirits, no doubt, are ftill proud of 
it, and boaſt of the honour in the ſhades below : whilſt 
the divine Moliere, who was far more worthy of it, cou'd 
ſcarce obtain leave to fleep in a church-yard ; and the 
amiable Le Counrenr, Rr eyes I clogd, cou'd not even 
fo much as obtain two wax-tapers and a coffin ; Mon. 
de Laubiniere, out of charity, carry'd away her corpſe by 
night in a hackney-coach to hs finds of the river: do 
you not even now ſee the god of love breaking his arrows 
in a rage, and Me/pomene in tears, baniſhing herſelf from 
that ungrateful place which z Couvreur had fo long 
adorn'd ?* 

But every thing, in theſe our days, conſpires to reduce 
France to that ſtate of barbariſm from which Louis XIV. 
and cardinal Richlien had deliver'd her: a curſe on that 
policy which knows not the value of the fine arts! the 
world is peopled with nations as powerful as our own ; 
how happens it then that we look on them with ſo little 
eſteem ? For the ſame reaſon perhaps that we deſpiſe the 


company of a rich man, whoſe mind is taſteleſs and un- , 


cultivated ; do not imagine that this empire of _ 
ory 
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glory of being the univerſal model for mankind, is a 
trifling diſtinction, it is the infallible mark of the gran - 
deur of a kingdom : under the greateſt princes the arts 
have always flouriſh'd, and their decay is often ſucceed- 
ed by that of the ſtate itſelf : hiſtory will ſupply us with 
4 goo of it ; but this wou'd lead me too far out 
of my ſubject: I ſhall finiſh this letter, which is already 
too long, with a little performance, which naturally de- 
mands a place at the head of this tragedy : an epiſtle, in 
verſe, to the actreſs who play'd the part of Zara; I owe 
her at leaſt this compliment for the manner in which ſhe 
acquitted herſelf on that occaſion. 

For the prophet of Mecca never had Greek or Ara- 
bian in his ſeraglio ſo beautiful or ſo genteel : her black 
eyes, ſo finely arch'd and full of tenderneſs, with her ex- 
cellent voice, mien and carriage, defended my perfor- 
mance againſt every auditor that had a mind to be trou- 
bleſome : but when the reader catches me in his cloſet, 
all my honour, I fear, will be loſ.” 

Adieu, my dear friend, continue to cultivate philoſo- 
phy and the Belles-lettres, without forgetting to ſend 
your ſhips to the Levant. 


I have the honour to remain, &c. 


ASECOND 
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SECOND LETTER 
T 0 


Mr. FALK NE R, 


Then Ambaſſador at ConsTanTINOPLE, 
From the Second Edition of the Tragedy of ZARA. 


My dear friend. 
OR your new dignity of ambaſſador only makes 


our friendſhip more reſpectable, and ſhall not 
prevent my making uſe of a title even more ſacred than 
that of miniſter; the name. of Friend is much above 
that of, your Excellency. I now dedicate to the am- 
baſſador of a great king, and a free nation, what I had 
before addreſs'd to a plain citizen, and an Engliſh 
merchant : thoſe who know how much commerce is 
reſpected in your country, muſt know that a tradeſ- 
man is there ſometimes a legiſlator, a good officer, and 
a public miniſter. 

Some ridiculous people, who had fall'n in with the 
faſhion, of paying reſpect to nothing but nobility, 
thought proper to laugh'at the novelty of a dedication 
to a man who had nothing but merit to recommend 
him: who took the liberty, on a ſtage ſacred to ca- 
jumny and bad taſte, to inſult the author of that dedi- 
cation, 
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cation, and to“ reproach the gentleman to whom it was 
addreſs'd for being a merchant: but we muſt not, fir, 
impute to our whole nation an affront ſo groſs and 
illiberal, that people, ever ſo unciviliz d, wou'd have 
been aſham'd to commit. The magiſtrates of our po- 
lice, who are conſtantly employ'd in rectifying abuſes 
of this kind, were, to the laſt degree, ſurpriz d at it: 
but the contempt and ignominy with which the public 
have branded the — | author of this indignity, 
are, I hope, a freſh proof of French politeneſs: thoſe 
virtues, which, form the character of a whole people, 
are often contradicted, and, as it were, call'd in ; 
tion by the vices of an individual: there were ſome 
voluptuaries, we know, even at Lacedæ mon; there have 
been low and fooliſh fellows in England ; men without 
taſte, or good breeding, at Athens; and fo there are in 
Paris. | 

You will, I hope, forget them, fir, as they are for- 
gotten by the world, and receive the ſecond mark of 
my reſpects: they are due to you ſtil] more than they 
were before, as this tragedy has made its appearance at 
London. It has been tranſlated, and ated with ſo much 
ſucceſs, and the author of it ſpoken of with ſo much 
regard and politeneſs, that I ought to return my pub- 
lic thanks to the whole nation. 

I do not know how to acquit my obligations to you 
by any other means, than acquainting my countrymen 
here with the particulars of the tranſlation, and repre- 
ſentation of Zara on the Exgliſb ſtage. 

Mr. Hill, a man of letters, and one who ſeems to un- 
derſtand the theatre better than any Exgliſb author, did 
me the honour to tranſlate this piece, with the defign of 
introducing ſomething new on your ſtage, both with re- 
gard to the manner v writing tragedies, and of repeating 
them. I ſhall ſpeak, by and by, of the repreſentation. 

The 


Mr. Falkner, and ſome other gentlemen of character, were 
affronted at the Theatre Jralienne at Paris, by ſome injurious re- 


flections thrown out upon them in a contemptible farce exhibited 
there, which was hiſs'd by the audience, ' 
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The art of declaiming was for a long time amongſt 
you intirely out of nature; moſt of your tragic actors 
expreſſed themſelves more like poets ſeized with raptu- 
rous enthuſiaſm, than like men inſpired by a real on. 
Several of your comedians were even more — coor 
they roared out their verſes wich an impetuous fury, that 
was no more like the natural tone, than convulſions and 
diſtortions are to an eaſy and noble carriage. This air 
of riot and tumult ſeemed intirely foreign to your nati- 
on, which is naturally ſober and grave, even to ſuch a 
degree, as frequently to appear cold and unanimated in 
the eye of a ſtranger. Your preachers never indulge 
themſelves in a declamatory tone, and you would laugh 
at a pleader at the bar, wha ſhould work himſelf up into 
a paſſion: the players were the only outragious ſet of 
people in the kingdom. Our actors and actreſſes alſo, 
icularly the latter, were guilty of this for many years. 

. te. Couvreur was the firſt who broke them of it: thus 


4 2 writer, a man of great ſenſe and parts, ſpeaks 
of her: | 


La legiadra Couvreur ſola non trotta 

Per quella ſtrade dove i ſuoi compagni 
Van di galoppo tutti quanti in frotta, 

Se auvien ch'ella pianga, o che fi lagni 
Senza quelli urli ſpaventoſi loro 

Ti muove fi che in pianger Paccompagni. 


The ſame change which e Courreur effected on our 


ſtage, Mrs. Ci ber brought about on yaurs, in the part 


of Zara: how aſtoniſhing it is, that in every art it 
ſhould be ſo long before we arrive at the fimple and the 
natural ! 

A novelty that muſt appear ſtill more extraordinary 
to a Frenchman is, that a gentleman of your country *, 
| ; a man 


This gentleman whom Mr, Voltaire calls a man of rank and 
fortune, a perſon of condition, who was ſo condeſcending, was no- 
thing more than a nephew of Aaron Hill's, who had more paſſion 
than genius for the ſtage, and play'd the part of Oſman ſo execrably, 
that he was hiſfs'd off, and never, I believe, his appearance 
there afterwards, | 


189 

2 man of rank and fortune, ſhould condeſcend to play 
the part of Oſman. It was an intereſting circumſtance 
to ſee the two principal characters repreſented, one by a 
perſon of condition, and the other by a young actreſs 
not above eighteen years of age, who had never repeated 
a line before in her life. This inſtance of a gentleman's 
exerciſing his talents for declamation, is not ſingular 
amongſt you; it is perhaps more ſurpriſing that we 
ſhould wonder at it: we ought certainly to reflect, that 
every thing in this world depends upon cuſtom and opi- 
nion : the court of Frazce have danc'd on the ſtage with 
the actors of the opera, and we thought there was no- 
thing ſtrange in it, but that the faſhion of this kind of 
entertainment ſhould be diſcontinued. Why ſhould it 
be more extraordinary for people to write than to dance 
in public ? Is there any difference between theſe two 
arts, except that the one is as much above the other, as 
the perfections of the mind are ſuperior to thoſe of the 
body; I have ſaid it before, and I ſay fo till, none of 
the polite arts are contemptible ; and to be aſhamꝰd of 
_ of any kind, is of all things the moſt ſhame- 
ul. | 

I come now to the tranſlation of Zara, and the 
change which has been made amongſt you with regard 
to the drama. 

You had a ſtrange cuſtom, which even Mr. Addiſon, 
the chaſteſt of your writers, adopted, ſo often does cuſ- 
tom get the better of ſenſe and reaſon ; I mean, the ridi- 
culous cuſtom of finiſhing every act by verſes in a dif- 
terent taſte from the reſt of the piece, which verſes uſu- 
ally conſiſted of a fimile. Phedra, as ſhe leaves the 
ſtage, compares herſelf to a bitch ; Cato to a rock, and 
Cleopatra to children that cry themſelves aſleep. The 
tranſlator of Zara was the firſt who dared to maintain 
the rights of nature againſt a cuſtom ſo directly oppoſite 
to her f. He proſcrib'd this cuſtom, well knowing that 


paſhon 


+ A perſon unacquainted with the Exgliſb ſtage would naturally 
imagine, from Mr. Voltaire's character of Aaron Hill, that he was 
one of the greateſt poets we ever had; and yet, in reality, nothin 

can 
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paſſion ſhould always ſpeak its own language, and that 

— ſhould diſappear, to make room for the hero. 
pon this principle he has tranſlated plainly, and 

without any unneceſſary ornaments, all the ſimple verſes 


of the piece, which muſt have been entirely ſpoiled by 
an endeavour to render them beautitul, ſuch as, 


On ne peut defirer ce qu'on ne connoit pas. 


P euſſe ete pres du Gange eſclave des faux dieux 
Chretienne dans Paris, Muſulmane en ces lieux. 


Mais Oroſmane m'aime, & j'ai tout oublie. 


Non, la reconnoifſance eſt un foible retour 
Un tribut offenſant, trop peu fait pour amour. 


Je me croirois hai d' etre aime foiblement. 


Je veux avec excts vous aimer & vous plaire 
Lart ne'ſt pas fait pour toi, tu n'en a pas beſoin. 
Lart le plus innocent tient de la perfidie. 


All the verſes that are in this fine taſte of ſimplicity, 
are render'd word for word into Exgif : they might 
very eaſily have been adorn'd, but the tranſlator judg'd 
in a different manner from ſeveral of my countrymen ; 
he liked the verſes, and retained therefore all the ſimpli- 
city of them ; the ſtile indecd ought always to be agree- 
able to the ſubject; Alzira, Brutus, and Zara, for exam- 
ple, required three different kinds of verfification : if 
Berenice complained of Titus, and Ariadne of T heſeas, in 
the ſtile of Cinna, neither Berenice nor Ariadne would 
pleaſe or affect us; we can never talk well of love, if 


we 


can be more labour'd, ſtiff, and obſcure, than his ftile and expreſſi - 
on in every one of his pieces, though he was not without taſte, and 
ſentiment. But if Mr. Voltaire had not been ſway'd more by pre- 
judice than judgment, he would not ſo raſhly have condemn d our 
theatre, nor placed Addiſon at the head of our dramatic writers. 
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we ſearch after any other ornaments but truth and ſim- 
licity. 
. This is not the 2 to examine whether it be right 
or wrong, to put ſo much love into our dramatic perfor- 
mances: I will even allow it to be a fault, but it is a 
fault which will always be univerſal ; nor do I know 
what name to give that fault, which is the delight of all 
mankind : one thing I am fatisfy'd of, that the French 
have ſucceeded better in it than all other nations, antient 
and modern, put together: love appears on our ſtage 
with more decorum, more delicacy, and truth, than we 
meet with on any other ; and the reaſon is, becauſe of 
all nations the French are beſt acquainted with ſociety : 
the perpetual commerce and intercourſe of the two ſexes, 
carry'd on with ſo much vivacity and good breeding, 
has introduc'd amongſt us a politeneſs unknown to all 
the world but ourſelves. 
Society principally depends on the fair ſex : all thoſe 
nations who are ſo unhappy as to confine their women 
are unſociable: the auſterity of your manners, your po- 
litical quarrels, and religious wars, that render'd you ſa- 
vage and barbarous, depriv'd you, even down to the age 
of Charles II. of the pleaſures of ſociety, even in the 
boſom of liberty: the poets therefore, neither of your 
country, nor s any other, knew any thing of the man- 
ncr in which love ought to be treated. 
Good comedy was utterly unknown amongſt us till 
the days of Maoliere; as was the art of expreſſing our ſen- 
timents with delicacy till thoſe of Racine, becauſe ſociety 
had not attain'd to any degree of perfection before that 
time : a poet cannot paint, in his cloſet, manners which 
he has never ſeen ; and wou'd ſooner write a hundred 
odes and epiſtles than one ſcene where nature muſt 
ſpeak : your Dryden, who was in other reſpects a great 
genius, put into the mouth of his heroes in love, either 
high flown ftrains of rhetorical flouriſh, or ſomething 
indecent, two things equally oppoſite to tenderneſs. 


If Mr. Racine makes Titus ſay, 
Depuis cinq ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et croi toujours la voir pour la premiere fois. 


Your 


192.1 


Vour Dryden makes Antony ſay, 


how [ lov'd, 

Witneſs ye days and nights, and all ye hours, 
That danc'd away with down upon your feet, 
As all your bufineſs were to count my love, 
Qne day pait by, and nothing ſaw but love ; 
Another came, and ſtill *twas only love: 
The ſuns were weary'd out with looking on, 
And Luntir'd with lovin . 


It is very difficult to conceive that Antony ſhou'd ever 


_ talk thus to Cleopatra. In the ſame play, Clopa- 
tra ſpeaks thus to Antony: 


Come to me, come, my. ſoldier, to my arms,. 
You've been too long away from my embraces ;: 
But when I have you faſt, and all my own, 
With broken murmurs, and with amorous ſighs, 
PI fay, you were unkind, and paniſh you, 

And mark you red with many an eager kiſs. 


I is not improbable but that Cleopatra might frequently 
talk thus, but indecencies of this kind are not to be re- 
preſented before a reſpectable audience: ſome of your 
countrymen may perhaps ſay, this is pure nature; but 


we may tell them in anſwer, that if it be fo, it is that 


nature which ought carefully to be conceal'd: it ſhews 
but little knowl-dge of human. nature, to imagine that 


we can pleaſe the more by preſenting theſe licentious 


images; on the contrary, it is ſhutting” up the avenues to 
true pleaſure : where every thing is at once diſcover'd, 
we are diſguſted ; there remains no more to look for or 
defire ; and in our purſuit of pleaſure we mect with 
languor and ſatiety : this is the reaſon. why thoſe, who 
are truly qualify'd for ſociety, taſte pleaſures far more ex- 

uifite than groſſer appetites can have any idea of: the 
— in this caſe, are like lovers who are ſatiated by 
too quick poſſeſſion : thoſe ideas which, when brought 
too cloſe, wou'd make us bluſh, ſhov'd be ſeen as it were 
thro” a cloud, It is this veil to which, to a right mind, 


they. 
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they are indebted for all their charms : there is no plea- 
ſure without decorum . The French are certainly bet- 
ter acquainted with this than any other nation upon 
earth; not becauſe they are without genius and ſpirit, as 
the unequal and impetuous Dryden has ridiculouſly aſ- 
ſerted ; but becauſe, ever ſince the regency of Anne of 
Auſtria, they have been the moſt ſociable and the moſt 
poliſh'd people in the univerſe : and this politeneſs is not 
an arbitrary thing, like what they call civility, but a law 
of nature, which they have happily cultivated far beyond 
any other nation. 

The tranſlator of Zara has, almoſt throughout His 
whole piece, ſtriftly obſerv'd thoſe decencies of the ſtage 
which are common to us both ; but there are, at the 
ſame time, ſome places where he has intirely adher'd to 
antient cuſtoms. 

For inſtance, when in the Exgliſß piece O/man comes 
to toll Zara that he can no longer love her, ſhe anſwers 

him by rolling upon the ground: the Sultan is not mov'd 
at ſeeing her in this ridiculous poſture of deſpair, and 


yet the moment aſter is aſtoniſh'd at Zara weeping, 
and cries out, 


Zara, thou weep'ſt. 
He ſhou'd have ſaid to her before, 


Zara, thou roll'ſt upon the ground. 


Inſomuch that thoſe three words, Zara, thou weep'ft, 
which have ſo fine an effect on our ſtage, have none on 
yours, becauſe they were diſplac'd: thoſe familiar and 
ſimple expreſſions derive all their power from the man- 
ner in which they are introduc'd. My /ord, you change 
countenange, is nothing of itſelf: but when theſe words 
are pronounc'd by Mithridates, we ſhudder at them. 


To 


+ There is no expreſſion in the Engliſh language which fully 
comprehends the meaning of the French word Bienſeance, which not- 
withſtanding, unfortunately for a tranſlator, being a tavourite phraie, 
recurs in almoſt every page: as does alſo the word Naivere, for which 
we have no term in all reſpe&s correſpondent to it, 
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To ſay nothing but what we ought to ſay, and that in 
the manner in which it ought to be ſaid, is a point of 
perfection which the French, myſelf excepted, have come 
nigher to than the writers of other countries: on this 
ſabje& we have, I think, a right to dictate to them: you 
can teach us perhaps greater and more uſeful things, we 
ought to acknowledge it. The French, who have wrote 
againſt fir aac Newton's diſcoveries, with regard to light 
and colours, are aſham'd of it; thoſe who oppoſe his 
ſyſtem of gravitation will ſoon be ſtill more ſo. 

You ought to ſubmit to our rules of the ſtage, as we 
ſubmit to your philoſophy: we have made as good expe- 
riments on the human heart, as you have in phyſics : the 
art of pleaſing ſeems to be the art of Frenchmen ; the art 
of thinking is all your own, Happy are thoſe, fir, who, 
like you, can unite them. 


I am, SIR, &c. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HOSE who are fond of literary anecdotes may 

perhaps be glad to know how this piece 
came into the world. Several ladies had centur- 
ed tie author for not putting love enough into 
his tragedies ; his anſwer to them was, that he did 
not think tragedy the proper place for it ; but fince 
it was abſolutely neceſſary that heroes ſhou'd be in 
love, he wou'd make his like thoſe of other people. 
This piece was finiſh'd in eighteen days : it is 
call'd at Paris, the CHRISTIAN TRAGEDY, 
and often play'd in the room of * Polyeucte. 


+ A ſacred Tragedy by Peter Corneille, and one of his beſt per- 
formances. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Osm an, Sultan of Jeruſalem. 
Lu$SIGNAN, A Prince of the Blood of the an- 
tient Kings of Jeruſalem. 


ZARA | 
Nan Slaves of the Sultan. 


NrREBSTAN, 
nes, French Gentlemen. 


Or asMIN 
Manon, Officers of the Sultan. 
A SLAVE, 


ATTENDANTS. 


Scenwr, the Seraglio at Jeruſalem. - 
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ACT. L. SCENE I 


Z ARA, FATIMA, 


Fat. T LITTLE thought to ſee the lovely Zara, 
In all the pride of youth and beauty, thus 

Calm and refign'd ſubmitting to her fate: 

What ſweet delufive hope hath pierc'd the cloud 

Of grief that hung upon thee, and reviv'd 

Thy drooping heart? This peace of mind hath giv'n 

New luſtre to thy charms : no longer now 

Thy eyes are bath'd in tears, no longer ſeek 

Thoſe bliſsful elimes where brave Nereſtan promis'd 

To guide our ſteps ; thou talk ſt not, as of late 

We ; thee, of thoſe ſeats of happineſs 

Where women reign, by willing ſlaves ador'd, 

The queens, the idols of a poliſh'd people, 

Tho? free yet chaſte, and wiſe tho? unreſtrain'd, 

For ſocial converſe fit, and not to fear 

Indebted for their virtue: ſigh'ſt thou, Zara, 

No more for this gay land of _— ? 
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See'ſt thou within theſe ſolitary walls 

Aught that is lovely ? is the name of ſlave 
So grateful now, that to the banks of Seine 
Thou woud'ſt prefer the gloomy Solyma ? 

Zara. We cannot wiſh for joys we never knew 
Twas heav'n's ſupreme degree to fix us here; 
Cuſtom hath made reſtraint familiar to me: 

I look not now beyond the narrow bounds 
Of this ſeraglio ; ev'ry hour it grows 
More pleaſing to me, and the world beſide 
Is loſt to Zara : to the noble Oſman 
I yield myſelf, to live beneath his pow'r ; 
To honour and obey my royal maſter, 
Is my ſoul's utmoſt hope, and its ambition, 
All elſe is but a dream. 
Fiat. Haſt thou forgot 
The kind Nereſtan, he whoſe gen' rou friendſhip 
Promis'd fo oft to free us from the yoke 
Of bondage ? how did we admire his virtues, 
His matchleſs valcur, and intrepid zeal ! 
The glory he acquir'd beneath the walls 
Of Damas, where ſo many Chriſtians fell 
By Oſman's mighty hand ! he conqu”ror then, 
Thou may*ſt remember, pity'd his brave foe, 
And, on his word, permiued him to leave 
The banks of Jordan; we expect him til] 
To pay the ranſom oi our liberty, 

And ſet us free : muſt all our hopes be vain ? 

Zara. Perhaps his promiſe might exceed his pow'r; 
Two years are paſt, and yet he's not return'd: 
Alas ! my Fatima, a captive ſtranger, 

To gain his liberty, might promiſe more 

Than he cou'd c'er perform: he talk'd, thou know'R, 
Of bringing ranſom tor ten Chriſtian ſlaves, 

Wou'd break their fetters, or reſume his own: 

I was io credulous, and much admir'd | 
His forward zeal, but I ſhall think no more on't. 
Fat. If yet he ſhov'd be faithful, and return 
To keep his plighted faith, then wou'dſt thou. not 

Zara. It is not as it was, my Fatima, 

The time is palt. | 
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Fat. 


Fat. What ſay'ſt thou ? 

Zara. I'll not hide 

The ſecret from my friend; perhaps the Sultan 

May yet conceal it, but thy Zara's heart 

With ſafety may repoſe on Fa ima: 

Know then, ſome three months fince, when thou wert 
abſent, 

Remov'd with other ſlaves from Jordan's banks, 

Kind heav'n, to put a period to our woes, 

Rais'd up a powr'ful friend—the mighty Oſman— 

Fat. Well, what of Oſman ? 

Zara. He, the Sultan's ſelf, 

The Chriſtian's haughty conqu'ror, is the ſlave 

Of Zara; yes, he loves me, Fatima; 

Nay, bluſh not, (for I underftand thee well) 
Think not I mean to ſtain my ſpotleſs honor, 

Or ſtoop to be the miſtreſs of a tyrant ; 

That I will ever hazard the quick change 

Of tranſitory paſſion ; no, my friend 
I am not ſo far loſt to modeſty, 
And native pride, as to forget myſelf ; 

Rather than fall ſo low I wou'd embrace 

The milder fate of ſlavery and of death; 

But I ſhall more aſtoniſh thee : for know, 

I have ſubdued his haughty ſoul to love 

Moſt pure, and moſt refin'd : amidſt the croud 

Of rival beauties, that contend for Oſman, 

I, I alone have fix'd his wand'ring heart, 

And Hymen ſoon, in ſpite of all their deep 

And dark intrigues, ſhall make the Sultan mine, 

Fat. It is a conqueſt worthy of thy charms, 

And of thy virtues: I am much ſurpris d, 
But more delighted ; may thy happineſs 
Be perfect] I ſhall rank myſelf with joy 
Amongſt thy ſubjects. 

Zara. Be my equal ſtil], | 
And ſhare my fortune ; royalty, with thee 
Divided, will make Zara doubly happy. 

Fat. Pleas d with thy choice, = may indulgent 
Smile on thy nuptial bed ; may never grief [heav'n 
Intrude to poiſon the _ cup of grandeur, 
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By us call'd happineſs ! alas, how little 
Doth it deſerve * name ! but tell me, Zara, 
Art thou at eaſe, and feeſt thou nought within 
To check thy joys ? haſt thou torgot that once 
Thou wert a Chriſtian ? 

Zara. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou? why 
Woud'ſ thou recal.my ſorrows, Fatima? 
Alas! I know not who or what I am, 

Not ev'n who gave me birth. 

Fat. Nereſtan oft 
Hath ſaid, thou wert the daughter of a Chriſtian ; 
The croſs, which in thy infant years adorn'd thee, 
Confirms it; ſtill that ſacred pledge remains 
Perhaps but to remind thee of the faith, 
Which thou haft quitted. 

Zara Tue no other proof; 
Shall that alone perſuade me to embrace 
A faith, deteſted by the man I love? 
Our thoughts, our manners, our religion, all 
Are form'd by cuſtom, and the pow'rful bent 
Ofearly years: born on the banks of Ganges 
Zara had worſhip'd Pagan deities ; 
At Paris I had been a Chriſtian ; here 
I am a happy Muſſulman: we know 
But what we learn; th' inſtructing parent's hand 
Graves in our feeble hearts thoſe characters, 
Which time retouches, and examples fix 
So deeply in the mind, that nought but God 
Can e er efface: but thou wert hither brought 
A captive at an age, when reaſon join'd 
To ſage experience had inform'd tiy ſoul, 
And well-confirm'd its faith : for me, a ſlave 
Ev'n from my cradle to the Saracens, 
Too late the Chriſtian light broke in upon me; 
Yet far from wiſhing ill to laws ſo pure, 
Spite of myſelf, I own to thee, that croſs, 
Whene'er I look'd upon it, fill'd my fonl 
With reverential awe, and oft in ſecret 
Have I invok'd its holy aid, ere Oſman 
Poſſeſ d my heart: thine is a noble faith. 
I honour much thoſe charitable laws, 
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Which old Nereſtan many a time hath told me 
Wou'd wipe off ev'ry tear, and make mankind 
One ſweet united family of love : 
A Chriſtian muſt be happy. 
Fat. Wherefore then 
Woud'ſ thou become their moſt invet'rate foe, 
And wed their proud oppreſſor? 
Zara. Wou' d'ſt thou have me 
Refuſe ſo fair a preſent as the heart 
Of Oſman? No: I will confeſs my weakneſs ; 
But for the Sultan, Zara had long ſince 
Embraced thy faith, and been, like thee, a Chriſtian : 
But Oſman loves me, and 'tis all forgotten : 
My ev'ry thought, my ev*ry hope is fix d 
On him alone, and my enraptur'd foul 
Can dwell on nought. but Oſman : O, my friend, 
Think on his lovely form, and graceful mind, 
His noble deeds, his glory, and renown : 
The crown he offers 1s not worth my care ; 
The poor return of gratitude wou'd ill | 
Repay his paſſion ; love wou'd ſpurn the gift : 
Tis not to Oſman's throne, but Oſman's (elf, 
That I aſpire; ner I am to blame; 
But - me, F — heav'n had doom'd him 
To Zara's fate, if he were now, like me, 
A wretched ſlave, and I on Syria's throne, 
Or love deceives me much, or I ſhou'd ſt 
With joy, and raiſe him up to me and empire. 
Fat. But hark, they come this way; perhaps tis Of-. 
man, 
Zara. It is; it muſt be he; my flutt'ring heart 
Speaks his arrival ; for theſe two long days 
He hath been abſent, but propitious love, 
Reſtores him to my wiſhes. 
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SCENE IL 


OSMAN, ZARA, FATIMA. 


O/m. Virtuous Zara, | 
Ere Hymen join our hands, permit me here 
To pour forth all my honeſt heart before you : 
I follow not our eaſtern monarchs laws, 
Nor act by their example; well I know 
How wide a field is left by Mahomet 
For luxury to range in, that at pleaſure 
I might command a crowd of kneeling flaves, 
Receive their incenſe, and return their love ; 
From the Seraglio's peaceful ſeats deal forth 
My laws, and in the arms of indolence 
Govern my kingdom; but that well I know 
How floth deludes us, tgmpting are her charms 
But fatal is their end: a hundred kings 
Have I beheld, her tributary flaves, 
Our prophet's moſt unworthy ſucceſſors ; 
Caliphs that trembled mid'ſt the ſplendid pomp 
Of viſionary pow'r, and only held 
The name of kings, who might have liv'd the lords 
Of all mankind, the conqu*rors of the world, 
Had they but been, like their great anceſtors, 
The maſters of themſelves: then Solyma 
And Syria fell beneath the valiant Bouillon, 
But heav'n, to chaſtiſe the impious foe, 
Uprais' d the arm of mighty Saladin: 
My father conquer'd Jordan, and to him, 
Unequal to the weight of empire, next 
Succeeded Oſman, the diſputed lord 
Ofa weak kingdom : whilſt the haughty Chriſtians, 
Thirſting for blood, thick from the weſtern coaſt, 
Pour in upon me; whilſt the voice of war 
And the ſhrill trumpet heard on ev'ry ſide, 
Call us to arms, ſhall Oſman waſte his hours 
In the looſe dalliance of a ſoft ſeraglio: 
No, Zara, love, and glory, bear me witneſs, 
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To thee alone I ſwear eternal truth, 
To take thee for my miſtreſs, and my wife ; 
To live thy friend, thy lover, and thy huſband ; 
Zara alone ſhall with the toils of war 

Divide my heart: think not I mean to truſt 

Thy honour to our ſavage Afian guards, 

Thoſe ſhameleſs pandars to the lawleſs pleaſures 
Of their imperious maſters ; I eſteem 

As well as love thee, and to Zara's ſelf, 

Its fitteſt guard, commit my Zara's virtue. 

Thou know'f my heart, on thee alone thou ſeeſt 
Oſman has plac'd his hopes of happineſs ; 

I need not add how wretched it wou'd make 
My future life, ſhoud'ſt thou repay my fondneſs 
With the poor cold return of gratitude ; 

F love thee, Zara, yes, with rapture love thee, 
And hope to find in thee an equal flame : 

I own, whatc'er the heart of Oſman ſeeks, 
It ſeeks with ardour ; I ſhou'd think you hated, 
Did you not love me with exceſs of paſſion : 
Such is my nature; if it ſuits with thine, 

I am thy huſband, but on this condition, 

And only this, if marriage did not make 

Thee happy, I were moſt ſupremely wretched. 

Zara. Wretched, my lord ? O it thy happineſs 

Depends on Zara's truth, and Zara's love, 
Never was mortal half fo bleſt as Oſman. 

Yes; the fond lover, and the tender wite, 

All thou can' wiſh for, ſhalt thou find in Zara 3 
For thou haſt rais'd her far above her ſex, 
Above her hopes; O what exceſs of bliſs 

To hold my life, my happineſs from thee, 
Such envy d bounties from the man I love, 
To be the work of thy creating hand ! 

But if among the croud of rival hearts 

Thy partial favour has ſelected Zara's, 
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SCENE III. 


OSMAN, ZARA, FATIMA, ORASMIN. 


Oraſ. My lord, that Chriſtian ſlave, 
Who, on his promiſe giv'n, had thy permiſſion 
To viſit France, is thence return'd, and begs 
An audience. 
O/m. Let him enter. 
Fat. Gracious heav'n ! 
O/m. Why comes he not ? 
Oraſ. My lord, he waits without; 
I did not think a Chriſtian might approach 
Your royal preſence in this ſacred place. 
On. In ev'ry place acceſs is free to Oſman ; 
Thate our eaſtern policy, that hides 
Its tyrants from the public eye, to ſcreen 
Oppreſhon : give him entrance. 


SCENE N. 


OSMAN, ZARA, FATIMA, ORASMIN, NE- 
' RESTAN. 


Ner. Gen'rous Sultan, 
Whoſe virtues ev'n thy Chriſtian foes admire, 
I come, as bound in honour, to diſcharge 
My vows, and bring with me the promis d ranſom 
Ot beauteous Zara, the fair Selima, 
And ten more Chriſtian pris'ners ; I have done 
My duty to the captives, do thou thine, 
And ſet them free; I have beftow'd on them 
My little all, and nought remains for me 
But noble poverty; Nereſtan ſtill 
- Muſt be thy ſlave; I have preſerv'd my honour, 
Unblemiſh'd, and fulfill'd my ſacred word. 
On. Chriſtian, thy virtue merits my beſt praiſe ; 
But think not Oſman c'er will be ſurpaſs'd | 
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In generoſity; receive thy freedom, 

Take back thy treaſures; take my bounty with them : 
I promis'd thee ten Chriſtian flaves, Pl! give thee 
A hundred more, demand em when thou wilt; 
Let em depart, and teach their countrymen, 
That ev'n in Syria's plains ſome virtues dwell ; 
Thence let them judge, if they or Oſman beſt 
Deſerve to reign in Solyma ; but know, 

Old Luſignan muſt ſtill remain a captive ; 

It were not ſafe to give him liberty ; 

Sprung from the royal blood of F. ance, be claims 
A right to govern here, and that alone 

Condemns him to perpetual ſlavery, 

To groan in chains, and never more behold 

The light of day: I pity him, and yet 

It muſt be ſo; cruel neceſſity 

Compels me to this rigor: and for Zara, 

She muſt remain with me; not all thy gold 

Can purchaſe: her; not the whole race of Chriſtians, 
With all their kings, ſhall ever force her from me: 
You may depart. 

Fat. What do I hear ? 

Ner. My lord, 5 . 
She is a Chriſtian born ; I have your word, 4. 
Your honour, and her own, that ſhe ſhou'd 1 
When I return'd : poor Luſignan! cou'd he = | 
Offend thee ? wherefore wou'd'ſt thou | 

O/m. Chriſtian, hence : 

It is my will ; therefore no more: thy pride 

Offends me; go, and ere to-morrow's ſun 

Shines on this palace, leave my kingdom. 
Fat. Heav'n, 

Aſſiſt us now 

O/m. Go, Zara, and aſſume 
Thy empire o'er my palace; there command 
As my Sultana ; I will hence, and give 
My orders for our nuptials. 
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SCENE YV. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


O/m. Did'ſt thou mark, 
Oraimin, that preſumptuous ſlave ; he ſigh'd, 
And fix'd his eyes upon her. 

Oraſ. O my lord, 
Beware of jealouſy. 

O/m. Jealous! fay'f thou? 
Think'ſt thou the pride of Oſman will deſcend 
So low to love as if Lhated her? 
Suſpicion but provokes the crime it fears; 
Zara is truth itſelf ; and, O Oraſmin, 
love her to idolatry; if eber 
I cou'd be jealous—if my fooliſh heart. 
But I will think no more on't : let my foul 
Dwell on the fweet idea of her charms : 
Haſte, my Oraſmin, and get all things ready 
For the dear happy moment that unites 
Thy ſov'reign to the object of his wiſhes : 
One hour I will devote to public cares, 


The reſt ſhall all be giv'a to love and Zara. 


ACT B SCENTS. I 


NERESTAN, CHATILLON. 


Cha. 10 to our great deliverer, the brave, 

The generous Nereſtan, ſent by heav'n 
To fave thy fellow Chriſtians! O come forth, 
Appear amongſt us, and receive the tribute 
Due to thy virtues ; let the happy few, 
Whom thou has bleſt with freedom, claſp thy knees, 
And kiſs thy gracious hand: they croud to ſec 
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Their benefactor, do not hide thy ſelf 
From their deſiring eyes, but let us all 
Unto — 

Ner. O Chatillon, talk not thus 
Of my deſervings, I have done no more 
Than was my duty; circumftanc'd like me, 
Like me thou woud'ſt have acted. 

Cha. Ev'ry Chriſtian 
Shou'd facrifice himſelf to his religion : 
To leave our own, and think on others good, 
Is our firſt happineſs ; how bleſt art thou, 
By gracious heav'n appointed to perform 
This noble duty ! but, for us, the ſport 
Of cruel fortune, flaves in Solyma, 
By Oſman's father left in chains, and long 
Forgotten, here for life we had remain'd 
In ſad captivity, nor e er beheld 
Our native land, had not thy gen'rous aid 
Stepp'd in to fave us. 

Ner. Twas the hand of heavn; 
I was but its unworthy inſtrument ; 
Its providence hath ſoften'd the fierce ſoul 
Of youthful Oſman: but a bitter draught 
Is pour'd into my cup of joy ; his mercy 
Is cruel and oppreſſive: God, who ſees 
My heart, will bear me witneſs, that I meant 
To ſerve his cauſe, and act for him alone; 
For heav'n'I had reſerv'd a youthful beauty, 
Whom fierce Nouraddin had enflav'd, what time 
The proud contemners of our holy faith 
Surpris'd great Luſignan, myſelf long-time 
A captive with her; I at length regain'd 
Short liberty, on promiſe of return ; 
And now had fondly hoped, delufive dream ! 
To bring back Zara to that happy court 
Where Lewis and the virtues reign : alread 
The queen, propitious to my friendly zeal, 
Forth from the throne ſtretch'd her protecting hand; 
But now, alas! the wiſh'd- tor moment near, 
That ſhou'd have freed her from captivity, 
She muſt not go; what did 1 ſay ? ſhe will not; 
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Zara herſelf forſakes the Chriſtian faith 
For Ofman, for the Sultan, who, it ſeems, 
Adores her—but we'll think no more of Zara, 
Another cruel care demands our grief, 
Another baſe refuſal ; O Chatillon, 
The wretched Chriſtian's hope is now no more. 
Cha. Accept my all, my liberty, my life, 
If it can fave them, tis at thy diſpoſal. 
Ner. Alas! old Lufignan is till a ſlave, 
The laſt of his great race, a race of heroes, 
Deſcended from the valiant Bouillon; he, 
Whom fame has made immortal, ſtill muſt groan 
In chains, for Oſman never will reſtore him. 
Cha. Then all thy goodneſs, all thy cares are vain : 
What ſoldier, who e'er held his honour dear, 
Wou'd wiſh for freedom whilſt his chief remains 
In flav'ry ! Thou, Nereſtan, coud'ft not know 
The gallant Lufignan as I have known him, 
For thou wert born, ſo gracious heav'n ordain'd, 
Long after thoſe ſad times of woe and ſlaughter, 
When I beheld our city fall a prey 
To theſe barbarians: O if thou hadꝰ ſt ſeen 
The temple ſack' d, the holy tomb profan'd, 
Fathers, and children, huſbands, daughters, wives, 
In flames expiring at the altars feet; 
Our good old ſov'reign, bent beneath the weight 
Of years, and murther'd Oer his bleeding ſons ! 
Taen Luſignan, the laſt of his high race, 
Reviv'd our drooping courage; terrible 
He food, amidſt the carnage of the field, 
His right hand graip'd a falchion wet with blood, 
And with the left he pointed to the croſs ; 
'Then cry'd aloud, now, countrymen, be faithful, 
The pow'r divine, that favour'd us this day, 
Protected him in that tremendous hour 
Beneath its friendly wing, and ſmooth'd his path 
To ſafety and repoſe : Czſazea then 
Receiv'd our poor remains, where Lufignan 
Was by the gen'ral voice proclaim'd our king : 
O my Nereſtan, the Almighty pow'r, 
To humble haughty man Mich-holds from kim 
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Fair virtue's prize till life's ſhort race is run; 

We fought long-time for heav'n, but fought in vain; 
The facred city, ſmoking in its ruins, 

Still lay, when by a treach'rous Greek betray'd 

In our aſylum, we beheld the flame 

That rag'd in hapleſs Sion reach to us, 

And o'er Cæſarea's walls with fury ſpread ;. 

There, bound in ignominious chains, I ſaw 

Great Luſignan, ſuperior to misfortune, 

And only weeping for his country's fate ; 

E'er fince that fatal hour the good old man, 

The Chriſtians father (he deſerves that name) 

In a dark dungeon lies, by all neglected, 

By all forgotten : ſuch is the hard fate ; 
For us he ſuffers, and whilſt he's wretched 

Tell me, Nereſtan, how can we be happy? 

Ner. Unleſs we were barbarians : O loathe 
The deſtiny that keeps us from each other ; 
Thou halt recalPd the times and forrows paſt ; 

I ſhudder at the fad remembrance of them: 
Cæſarea bury'd in her ſmoaking-ruins, 

Thy priſon, and great Luſtgnan in bondage, 
Were the firſt objects that my eyes beheld ; 

I know thy woes, with them my life began ; 
Mid'ſt fhrieking infants, raviſh'd from the breaſts 
Of trembling mothers, was Nereſtan borne 

To this feraglio, with my fellow-captive, 

The lovely Zara, who, forgive my * 

For this barbarian now hath left her God. 

Cha. It is the glory of theſe Muſſulmans 
Thus to ſeduce the minds of captive Chriſtians ; 
Bleſt be the hand of heav'n that fav'd thy youth 
From their deluſions ; but, my lord, this Zara, 
Tho? ſhe renounc'd the Chritlan faith, may ſerve 
The Chriſtian cauſe ; her int'reſt with the Sultan, 
Who loves her, may be uſeful ; by what arm 
God iends us help, it matters not; for juſtice 
With wiſdom oft conſpires to draw advantage 
Alike from our misfortunes, and our crimes : 
The beauteous Zara's influence may ſubdue 
The ſtubborn heart of Olman, and perſuade him 
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To give us back a hero, whom himſelf 
Muſt needs admire, and whom he cannot fear. 
Ner. But think'ſt thou Luſignan wou'd condeſcend 
To take his liberty on terms like theſe ? 
Or if he wou'd, how can I get from Zara 
A moment's audience ? Oſman will not grant it: 
Will this ſeraglio's gates, for ever barr'd, 
Open to me? nay, grant I gain admiſſion, 
What can I hope from an apoſtate woman? 
Nereſtan's preſence wou'd reproach her falſhood, 
And ſhe muſt read her ſhame upon my brow : 
Tis moſt ungrateful to the gen'rous mind 
To ſue for aid of thoſe whom we deſpiſe : 
If they refuſe, it ſorely hurts our pride; 
And if they grant, we bluſh Yaccept it of them. 
Chat. Yet think on Lufignan, and ftrive to ſerve him. 
Ner. I muſt: but how to get at this falſe woman 
We're interrupted ; ha! who comes? 'tis Zara. 


SCENE U. 


ZARA, CHATILLON, NERESTAN. 
Zara. [To Nereſtan.) Be not alarm'd; by Oſman's 


leave I come 
To thank the brave Nereſtan; do not look: 
So ſternly on me, nor with bitter words 
Reproach my weakneſs ; I have wiſt'd, yet fear d, 
To meet thee; why, I know not, but my heart . 
Still flutters at thy prefence ; from our birth 
We have been ſubject to one common fate; 
One priſon held us in our infant years; 
Together have we felt the galling yoke 
Of flav'ry, ſtill by tender friendſhip made 
Lighter to both : at length thy kinder fate 
Led thee to France, and I was left to mourn 
Thy abſence ; whether it aroſe from pity, 
From nobleneſs of ſoul, or partial fondneſs, . 
I know not, but thy gen'rous ardour ſought 
And gain'd a ranſom for the hapleſs Zara ; 
But heav'n hath counteracted thy kind purpoſe, 
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And I am doom'd for ever to remain 

In Solyma : long time a flave unknown, 

And undiſtinguiſh'd, Zara liv'd, till Oſman 

Look'd down upon me; but tho” fortune ſmiles 

Propitious now, and offers all her charms 

Of pomp and grandeur, yet I cannot leave 

Without regret my fellow-captive : oft 

Shall I refle& on thee, and on thy goodneſs, 

And cheriſh the remembrance of thy virtues : 

Like thee, I will endeavour to relieve 

The wretched, ever will protect the Chriſtians, 

And be a mother to them; for thy ſake 

They will be always dear to Zara. 
Ner. You 

Protect the Chriſtians! you who have forſook them? 

You who have trampled on the ſacred aſhes 

Of Luſignan's great anceſtors ? 
Zara. Ono: 

I hold their virtues in moſt dear remembrance, 

And come ev'n now to give you back your joy, 

Your hope, the laſt and greateR of their race: 

Your Lufignan is free, and comes to meet you. T7! 
Chat. And ſhall we once more ſee our honour'd father, 1 

Our beſt ſupport ? 1 
Ner. And ſhall we owe to Zara — 

A life ſo precious? 
Zara. When I aſk'd the favour 

I did not hope it, but the gen'rous ſultan, 

Beyond my wiſh, conſented; and they ſoon 

Will bring him here | } 
Ner. How my heart beats Chatillon ! 1 
Zara. I weep his fate, Nereſtan, for, like him, = 

I too have languiſh'd in captivity ; 5 

Woes which ourſelves have felt we always pity. 
Ner. Good heav'n, what virtue in an infidel! 
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SCENE III. 


ZARA, LUSIGNAN, CHATILLON, NERESTAN 
ſeveral Chriſtian flaves. : 


Laſ. Who calls me from the dark abode of death? 
Am I with Chriſtians? O ſupport me, guide 
My trembling footſteps ; I'am weak with age 
And with misfortunes: am I free indeed? 

Zara You are, ,my lord. 

Chat. You live to make us happy, 
Us, wretched Chriſtians. 

Sure I know that voice: 

Can it be you, Chatillon ? do I ſee 
My friend, my fellow martyr to the faith. 
Of our forefathers? Where am I? O aid 
My feeble ſight ! 

Chat. This is the palace, fir, 
Built by your royal anceſtors, but now. 
The ſeat of fierce Nouraddin's fon. 

Zara. Great Oſman, . 
Its noble maſter, is a friend to virtue: 
This gen'rous youth, [ Pointing to Nereſtan. 
To thee unknown, from France . 
Is late arriv'd, and kindly brings with him 
The ranſom of ten Chriſtian ſaves ; the ſultan, 
Reſoly'd in honour's path to tread with him, 
To crown their wiſhes, has deliver'd thee. 

Luſ. The ſons of France are in their nature noble, 
Beneficent, and brave; I know them well, 
And have experienc'd their humanity, 

| [Turning to Nereſtan. 

Haſt thou then paſs d the ocean to relieve 
Theſe wretched captives? woes, and ſet us free? 
Say, gen'rous ſtranger, whom am I to thank 
For this unequall'd goodneſs ? 

Ner. I ain call'd 
Nereftan ; almoſt from my birth a ſlave 
In Solyma; I left in earlicſt years 
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The Turkiſh empire, and with Lewis learn'd 
The rugged taſk of war; beneath his banner 
Long time I fought; to him I owe my rank 
And fortune, to the firſt of monarchs, famed 
Alike for valour and for holy zeal 

To heav'n and its true faith: I follow'd him 


To Charent's banks, where the fierce Engliſh, long 


Unconquer'd, bent beneath the Gallic pow'r, 
Haſte = and ſhew the venerable marks 
Of thy hard flav'ry to the beſt of kings: 
He will reward thee ; Paris will revere 
A martyr to the croſs, and Lewis court, 
Th aſylum of oppreſſed royalty, 
With open arms receive an injur'd ſov'reign. 
Laſ I knew the court of France in all its glory; 
When Philip conquer'd at Bovine, I fought 
With Montmorency, Melun, and d'Eſtaing, 
With valiant Neſle, and the renowned Coucy, 
But never ſhall behold it more; alas ! 
Thou ſee*ſt I am deſcending to the grave 
To ſeek the king of kings, and aſk of him 
The due — of all my ſuff rings paſt. 
Whilſt I have life, yet hear me, thou kind witneſs 
Of my laſt moments, good Chatillon, thou 
Nereſtan too, and this fair mourner here, 
Who honours with her tears the wretched fate 
Of dying Luſignan: O pity me, 
Pity the moſt unhappy tather ſure, 
That ever groan'd beneath the wrath of heav'a ! 
Time has no pow'r o'er miſeries like mine: 
Still I lament a daughter, and :hree ſons, 
Torn from me in heir infancy : Chatillon, 
Thou muſt remember it 
Chat. I do, my lord, 
And ſhudder at it now. 
Laſ. A pris ner with me, 
Cæſarea then in flames, thou ſaw'ſt my wife 
And two of my dear ſons expire. 
Chat. I did; 
Loaded with chains I cou d not help them. 
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Luſ. O 

I was a father, and yet cou'd not die: 

O ye lovd infants, from your heav'nly manſion 

Look down propitious on my other children, 

If yet they live, O ſuccour and protect them ! 

To this ſeraglio, ev*n where now we ſtand, | 

That daughter and that ſon, whom I lament, 

Were by the hands of vile barbarians borne, 

And here condeman'd to bear the ſhameful yoke 

Of fla w' ry. 5 
Chat. Tis too true; your daughter then 

Was in her cradle; in theſe arms I held her, 

And ſcarce had time to ſprinkle o'er her face ö 

The holy water, and pronounce her Chriſtian, | 

Ere the rude hands of bloody Saracens 

Ruſt'd in, and tore her from me: thy laſt ſon, 


Scarce four years old, juſt capable of teeling 
His early — to — | 
Was d with his fiſter. 

Ner. How my heart 
Beats at the mournful tale ! about that age 
] was a pris'ner in Cæſarea; thence, 
Cover'd with blood, and bound in chains, I follow'd 
A croud of Chriſtian flaves. 

Luſ. Did'ſt thou; O heav'n ! 
And wert thou brought up [ Looking earneſtly at him.] 

here in this ſeraglio ? 

Alas! perhaps you might have known my children, 
Your age the ſame ; perhaps theſe eyes—O madam, 


What foreign ornament is that? How long 
May you have worn it? 


Zara. Ever fince my birth : 
Why ſigh you, fir? 
Laſ. Permit my trembling hands 


Zara. Whence is this ſtrange emotion F O my lord, 
What look you ſo intently on? 

Lu/. O heav'n ! 
O Providence ! O eyes, do not deceive 
My fearful hope—'tis ſhe—it was a preſent 
To my dear wife : my children always wore it 
Upon their birth-day : O, I faint, I di 
With rapture. 
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Zara. Ha! what do I hear? my ſoul 
Is loſt in doubt; O ſay, my lord 
L/ Great God, 
Who ſee' ſt my tears, forſake me not; O thou, 
Who on this croſs did'ſt periſh, and for us 
Did'f riſe again, this is thy work, Grate, 
Complete it, gracious heav'n ! Turning to Zara: 
And haſt thou kept it 
Indeed ſo long? and were you pris' ners both, 
Both in Cæſarea ſeiz d, and brought together ? 
Zara. We were, my lord. 
Ner. Can it be ſo? 
Laſ. Their ſpeech, 
1 all confirm it; ev'ry look 
Brings their dear mother to my eyes: O heav'n, 
Reſtore my feeble ſenſes thus o erpow vd 
With joy! O madam, O Nereſtan, help, 
Chariſlon, to ſupport me! O Nereſtan, 
If yet I ought to call thee by that name, 
Once thou wert wounded by a deſp'rate hand ; 
I ſaw the villain firike thee ; haſt thou not 
The ſcar upon thy breaſt ? 
Ner. I have, my lord. 
L/. Juſt God! bleſt moment 
Ner. O my lord! O Zara! [ Kneeling. 
Lufſ. Come near, my children. 
Ner. Am I then your ſon? 
Zara. My lord! 
Lu/. O bleſt diſcov'ry | happy hour 
My ſon! my daughter ! 'O embrace your father ! 
Chat, Truſt me, Chatillon's heart rejoices with you. 
Luf. I know not how to force me from your arms, 
My deareſt children ! do I then behold 
Once more my wretched family? my ſon, 
Thou art the worthy heir of Luſignan : 
But ſay, my daughter, O diſpel the doubts 
That riſe to check my happineſs! O God, 
That guid'ſt our fortunes, thou, who haſt reſtor'd 
My daughter, have I found a Chriſtian ? Zara, 
Alas! thou weep'ſt, and thy dejected eyes 
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Are turn d afide from me: unhappy woman 
I underſtand thee but too well: O heav'n, 
O guilt! guilt! 

ara. Yes: Pll not deceive my father : 
Brought up in Oſman's court, and to his laws 
Obedient ; puniſly fir, your wretched daughter; 
Fown I was a Muithlman. 
Laſ. The wrath 
Of heav'n purſues me ſtill ; and but for thee, 
My fon, that word had ended my fad being: 
For thee, O God ! and in thy glorious cauſe, 
Theſe threeſcore years old Luſignan hath fought, 
But fought in vain ; hath ſeen thy temple fal 
Thy goodneſs ſpurn'd, thy rather rites profan'd : 

For twenty ſummers in a dungeon hid, 

Wich tears have I implor'd thee to protect 
My children ; thou haſt giv'n them to my wiſhes, 
And in my daughter now I find thy foe : 
F am myſelf, alas! the fatal cauſe 
Of thy loſt faith; had I not been a flave— 
But, O my daughter ! thou dear lovely — 
Of all my cares, O think on the pure bl 
Within thy veins, the blood of twenty kings, 
All Chriſtians like myſelf, the blood of heroes, 
Defenders of the taith, the blood of martyrs: 
Thou at a ftranzer to thy mother's fate; 
Thou doſt not know, that in the very moment 
That gave thee birth, I ſaw her maſlacred 
By thoſe barb irians, whoſe deteſted faith - 


Thou haſt embrac'd : thy brothers, the dear martyrs, 
Stretch forth their hands from heav'n, and wiſh t' embrace 


A ſiſter; O remember them ! that God, 
Whom thou betray'ſt, for us, and for mankind, 
Ev'n in this place expir'd ; where I ſo oft 


Have fought for him, where now his blood by me 


Calls loudly on thee : ſee yon temple, ſee 


Theſe walls; behold the ſacred mountain, where 


Thy Saviour bled ; the tomb whence he aroſe 
Victorious; in each paih, where'er thou tread'ſt, 
Shalt thou behold the footſteps of thy God: 
Wilt thou renounce thy honour and thy father 
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Wilt thou renounce thy maker? O my Zara, 
Thou weep'ſt ; the blood forſakes thy cheek ; I ſee 
Thy heart is ſoſten d to tance: truth, 
Sent by indulgent heav'n, already beams 
On thy enlighten'd ſoul ; again I find 
My daughter; from the hands of infidels 
To ſave her thus is happineſs and glory. 
Ner. Do I indeed once more behold a ſiſter ? 
And is her foul— 
Zara. Dear author of my life, 
My father, ſpeak ; what muſt I do ? 
Luſ. Remove 
At once my ſhame and ſorrow with a word, 
And fay thou art— a Chriſtian. 
Zara. Then, my lord, 
I am a Chriſtian. 
Laſ. "Tis enough, O God ! 
Thou hear'ſt, receive, and ratify her vow ! 


SCEME IV. 
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ZARA, LUSIGNAN, CHATILLON, NERESTAN, 


.ORASMIN. 


Oraſ. Madam, the ſultan wills me to inform you, 
You muſt this moment leave the place, and quit 
Theſe Chriſtian ſlaves : you, Frenchmen, follow me. 

Chat. What dreadful ftroke is this ? 
L/. Our courage, friends, 
Muſt now ſupport us. 
Zara. O my lord 
Luf. O thou, 
Whom now I dare not name, remember me, 
And ſwear that thou wilt keep the fatal ſecret. 
Zara. I ſwear. 


Zuf. Farewel ; the reſt be left to heav'n. 
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ACT. MM SCENE L 


OSMAN, ORASMIN. 

Ojm. RASMIN, 'tis not as thy groundleſs fears 
4 Suggeſted to thee; Lewis turns no more 
His arms againſt us; his diſguſted people 
Are weary'd with the unſucceſsful fearch 
Of climates, which heav'n neer defign'd for them: 
They will not leave their ſeats of caſe and plenty 
To languiſh in Arabia's ſultry deſerts, 
And wet our verdant palms in Chriſtian blood : 
Their ſhips are indeed oer Syria's ſea, 
And Aſia trembles at the fight ; but know, 
Tow'rds fertile Egypt Lewis bends his way, 
In ſearch of Melidor, my ſecret foe : 
Their quarrels fix but on a firmer baſe 
'The throne of Oſman : I have nought to fear 
From Egypt or from France; by their diviſion 
My pow'r is ftrengthen'd : prodigal of blood, 
I thank *em for it, they Jeftroy each other, 
To ſave my ſubjects and avenge my cauſe. 
Releaſe thoſe Chriſtians ; I wou'd pleaſe their matter, 
And therefore they ſhall live ; let *em be fent 
To Lewis ; it may teach him to reſpe& 
Our holy faith, and know me for his friend : 
Tell him I give him Lufignan, the man 
Who claims by birth alliance to his throne, 
Whom my brave father twice fubdu'd, and kept 

In chains, nor whilſt he liv'd wou'd ſet him free. 
Ora. His name ſo dear to Chriſtians— 

O/m. For his name 
I heed it not. 

Org/. O but, my lord, if Lewis 

O/m. Twere needleſs to diſſemble now, Oraſmin, 
"Tis Zara's will, therefore no more; my heart 3 
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Yields to its ueror, and Luſignan 

Is giv'n to her; I had not elſe releas d 

My —— 4 Lewis is not worth my care; 

But I wou'd make atonement for the wrongs 

Of injur'd Zara and her Chriſtian friends ; 

Tre been too harſh with them: tis but an hour 
Before our happy nuptials, and mean time 

I wou'd oblige my Zara ; ſhe defires 

Some private conf*rence with the brave Nereſtan, 
That gen'rous Chriſtian— 

Oraſ. And have you comply'd ? 

O/m. I have, Oraſmin: they were flaves together 
Ev'n from their childhood, and perhaps may ne er 
Behold each other more; ſhe aſks, in ſhort, 

Who muſt not be deny'd : the rigid laws 

Of our ſeraglio were not made for Zara ; 

I hate its cruel], its ſevere reſtraint, 

That binds the free-born ſoul in ſhameful bonds, 
And makes a virtue of neceſſity. 

I am not ſprung, thank heav'n ! of Afian blood, 
But, midſt the rocks of Tauric Scythia born, 
From my forefathers boaſt a Scythian heart, 
Frry and bold, yet gen'rous and humane: 
I wou'd have all partake of Oſman's joy, 
And therefore let Nereſtan ſee her: go, 
Conduct him to her, he attends without; 
Let. Zara be obey d. 


SCENE I 


ORASMIN, NERESTAN, 
Oraſ. Pleaſe you to reſt 
A moment here, till Zara comes. 
SCENE I. 


NERESTAN, alone. 
Juſt heav'n ! 
And muſt I leave her? cruel fate! to whom, 


To 
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To what is ſhe reſerv'd ? alas! my father, 
Religion, virtue—but ſhe's here. [ Alone 


SCENE IV. 


ZARA, NERESTAN. 


Ner. My ſiſter, 

At length we may converſe ; but what a time 
Hath heav'n appointed for our meeting ! ne'er 
Wil thou behold thy wretched father more. 

Zara. Not Luſignan? O God! | 

Ner. His end is nigh : | 
His feeble pow'rs, oppreſs'd with ſudden joy 
At th' unexpected fight of his dear children, 

Are quite exhauſted, and the ſprings of life 

Will ſoon be motionleſs ; but, O my ſiſter, 
Think how the wretched ſtate of his laſt moments 
Will be embitter d by his cruel doubts 
Concerning thee ; uncertain of thy faith 

He dies, and afks with his expiring breath 

If Zara is a Chriſtian, 

Zara. Am I not | 
Thy * A think'ſt =_ will er renounce 
Thy faith mine, tful of the tye 
That binds us? a 

Ner. Vet thou art a ſtranger to it; 

"Tis but the morning of that glorious day 
Which muſt enlighten thee ; thou haſt not yet 

| Receiv'd che precious pledge, the ſacred ſtream 
That copious flows to waſh our crimes away: 
Swear by our mis'ries, by our family, 
By all thoſe holy martyrs whence we ſprung, 
Thou wilt this day receive the myſtic ſeal, 
The mark diſtinctive of the living God. 

Zara. I ſwear to thee, by him, whom I adore, 
That God, whoſe laws unknowing I revere, 
Henceforth, Nereftan, to embrace thy faith 
And be a Chriſtian : but, O tell me, what 
Doth it require of Zara ? 


Ner. 
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Ner. To deteſt | 
Thy tyrant maſter, and obey the God 
Of our forefathers, that benignant pow'r 
Whody'd to fave us, who conducted me 
To my dear ſiſter, and reſtor'd to thee | 
Our long-loſt father; but, alas! Nereſtan 
Cannot inſtruct thee, mine's a ſoldier's zeal, 
Devoid of knowledge ; ſoon a holy prieſt 
Shall viſit thee, and open the fair book 
Of wiſdom, clear thy mind's obſtructed fight, 
And give thee liberty, and life : remember 
Thy oath ; take heed that baptiſm lead thee not 
To curſes and to death: but how, my ſiſter, 
Shall I gain leave to bring him to thee ? whom 
Muſt apply to in this vile ſeraglio ? 
O heav'n! that thus the blood of twenty kings, 
The daughter of great Luſignan, that thou, 
Nereſtan s filter, and a Chriſtian, thus 
Shou'd be the ſlave of Oſman! but, no more; 
You underſtand me, Zara: gracious God 
Were we reſerv'd for this at laſt ? 
Zara. Go on, 
My cruel brother, and purſue thy triumph 
Ofer Zara's weakneſs ; O thou know'ſt not yet 
Her ſecret faults, her ſorrows, and her crimes : 
Pity, Nereſtan, an unhappy ſiſter, 
Miſled, betray'd, and dying with deſpair : 
I am a Chriſtian, and impatient wait 
The holy water that muſt purge my heart, 
And waſh its ſtains away : I will not live 
Unworthy of my brother, of myſelf, 
Of my great anceſtors, of thee, my father, 
Afflicted Luſignan ! but tell me all, 
What will your Chriſtian laws require of Zara ? 
How will they puniſh an unhappy woman, 
Left to repine in ſad captivity ? | 
What, if amidſ her ſorrows ſhe ſhou'd find 
A gen'rous patron in a brave barbarian, 
2 by L- goodneſs, what if ſhe ſhou'd feel 1 
grateful paſſion, and give up her heart © 
To him that fav'd her? K 1 
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Ner. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou? rather 
Might inſtant death— 

Zara. Strike, and prevent thy ſhame ; 
For know 

Ner. O heav'n! coud'ſt thou, my ſiſter ? 
Zara. Yes; 

I ſtand condemn'd, I am my own accuſer: 
Oſman adores me, and I meant to wed him. 

Ner. To wed him? to wed Oſman? can it be ? 
Cou'd'it thou, deſcended from a race of kings, 
Cou'd'it thou, my fiſter ? 

Zara. Strike; for know, I love him. 

Ner. Shame as thou art to our untainted blood, 
Now, did I liſten to the voice of honour, 
Did not the law of that all-ſaving God 
Whom yet thou know'ſt not, tid not my religion 
With-hold my arm, this moment wou'd I ruſh 
Into the palace, and there ſacrifice 
This vile barbarian, this imperious lover ; 
Wou'd plunge the dagger i in ng 4 ay breaſt, 
Then turn it on my on: 
Whilſt Lewis, the — . exam 
His conqu' ring legions to th affrighted 18 
But to return on wings of vi 
To free thy captive God, and give him back 
His native walls, mean time Nereflan's filter 
Renounces all, and weds an infidel : 
And muſt I tell the good old man, his daughter 
Hath chos'n a Tartar for her God? alas ! 
Ev'n now thy dying father kneels to heav'n 
For Zara's happineſs. 

Zara. O ſtay, my brother, 
Perhaps thy Zara ſtill deſerves thy love; 
Thou doſt not know me; ſpare thy keen reproaches, 
For O thy cruel ſcorn, thy bitter wrath, 
Is worſe to me evn than the death I alt d, 
Which yet thou haſt refus d me: O Nereſtan, 
I know thou art oppreſs'd, I know thou ſuffer ſt 
For my misfortunes; but I ſuffer more: 
Wou'd that kind heav'n had ta'en my wretched life, 
—_— this heart glow'd with a guilty flame 


For 
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For Oſman! and yet, who that knew his virtues 
Wou'd not have lov'd him! he did all for me; 
His gen'rous heart from crouds of fond admirers 
Selected Zara; ſhe alone ſubdued 
His fiery ſoul, and ſoften'd his reſentment : 
He hath reviv'd the Chriſtian's hope ; to him 
I owe the dear delight of ſeeing thee, 
My brother: O Nereſtan, thou ſhou'd'ſt pardon, 
Indeed thou ſhou'd*ſt ; for I am truly wretched : 
My oath, my duty, my remorſe, my father, 
My fatal paſſion, and thy cruel anger, 
Are puni t enough; repentance fills 
All Zara's ſoul, and leaves no room for love. 
Ner. I blame, yet pity thee : kind heav'n, I truſt, 
Will never let thee periſh in thy fins; 
The arm of god, that makes the weakeſt 
Will cheriſh and ſupport a tender flow'r, 
That bends — the fury of the ſtorm: 
He will not ſuffer thy divided heart 
To fluctuate thus, *twixt him and a barbarian ; 
Baptiſm will quench the guilty flame, and Zara 
In the true faith ſhall live a pious Chriſtian, 
Or die a martyr: promiſe then thy father, 
Promiſe thy king, thy country, and that God, 
Whoſe pow'rful voice thou haſt already heard, 
Thou wilt not think of theſe deteſted nuptials 
Before the prieſt hath open'd thy dark mind, 
And, in Nereſtan's fight, pronounc'd thee Chriſtian : 
Say, wilt thou promiſe, Zara ? 
Zara. Yes; U romiſe: 
Make me a Chrittian, make me free ; do what 
Thou wilt with Zara: but haſte, cloſe the eyes 
Of my dear father: wou'd I cou'd go with thee, 
And die before him ! 
Ner. Siſter, fare thee well! 
Since I muſt leave thee in this hated place, 
Farewel! remember, I ſhall ſoon return N 
To ſave thee from perdition, from thyſelf, 
And from the pow rs of hell, by holy baptiſm. 
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SCENE V. 


Z ARA, alone. 


I am alone: now hear me, gracious heav'n, 
For what am I reſerv'd? O God, command 
This rebel heart not to relinquiſh thee ! 

Am I the daughter of great Luſignan, 

Or Oſman's wife ; a lover, or a Chriſtian ? 
Ye ſacred oaths, my father, and my country, 
All ſhall be heard, all ſhall be fatisfy'd 

But where's my friend ? where is my Fatima ? 
In this diſtreſsful hour the world forſakes me: 
Deſerted, and forlorn, how ſhall I bear 

The galling weight of theſe diſcordant duties ! 
O God! I will be thine, and thine alone ; 
But O! preſerve me from the fight of Oſman, 
The dear, the gen'rous Oſman ! did I think 


This morn, that ere the day was paſt, my heart 


Shou'd dread to ſee him ; I whoſe ev'ry hope 
And r happineſs, on him alone 
Depended ? O! I had no other care, 

No pleaſure, but to liſten to his love ; 


To wiſh, and wait for, and adore my Oſman ! 


And now it is a crime to think of him. 
SCENE VL 
ZARA, OSMAN. 


- Oſm. Come forth, L. love! for my impatient ſoul 


Is on the wing, and not brook delay ! 
torch of Hymen caſts its ſacred light 

On happy Oſman, and the perfum'd moſque 

Invites us; Mahomet's all- pow rſul God 

Propitious hcars and anſwers to our vows; 

My people on their knees, in fervent pray'r, 

Vaited fue for Zara's happineſs ; 
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Whilſt thy proud rivals, who diſputed long 

My heart with thee, at length confeſs thy pow'r, 

Pleas'd to ſubmit, and happy to obey : 

The rites attend thee, and the throne's prepar'd ; 

Haſte then, my love, and make thy Oſman happy. 
Zara. O grief! O love! O wretched Zara! 
O/m. Haſte. 


Zara. O hide me! 
On. Ha ! what ſay'ſt thou? 
Zara. O my lord 


Oſm. Give me thy hand, come, beauteous Zara, 


eign 
Zara. What can I ſay to him? aſſiſt me, heav'n ! 
O/m. O! I muſt triumph o'er this tender weakneſs 


This ſweet embarraſsment ; it makes me love thee 
With double ardour. 


Zara. O! 
O/m. Thoſe ſighs, my Zara, 
Endear thee more to Oſman ; tis the mark 
Of modeſt virtue thus to ſhrink from love; 
But haſte, my charmer, and repay my fondneſs, 
My — 8 
Zara. O Fatima, ſupport me 
My lord—— 
On. Well, what? O heav'n ! 
Zara. That heav'n's my witneſs, 
All Zara's hopes of happineſs were plac'd 
On thee; my ſoul defir'd to call thee mine: 
Not that I ſought the ſplendor of a throne ; 
Thoughts diſtant far and nobler fill'd my breaſt : 
I cou'd have wiſlyd, to thee and to thy virtues 
United, to have liv'd in ſolitude, 
With thee deſpis'd the pomp of Aſia's pride, 
And ſpurn'd her crowns and ſceptres at my feet: 
But O! my lord, theſe Chriſtian \ 
On. What have they 
To do with Oſman, or with Oſman's love ? | 
Zara. Old Luſignan, oppreſsd with age and ſorrow, : 
No touches his laſt moments. 
O/m. Be it ſo; 5 
What is that Chriſtian ſlave to thee, or why 
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FeePſt thou for him? thou art not of his faith, 
But from thy infant years haſt follow'd mine, 
And worſhipp'd Oſman's God; ſhall Zara weep 
Recauſe an old man pays the debt of nature ? 
At ſuch a time as this ſhall Zara mourn ? 
Shou'd ſhe not rather centre all her cares 
In Oſman now, and think of nought but love? 
Zara. If ever I was dear to thee— 
O/m. If ever! 
O God! 
Zara. Defer, my lord, alittle while 
Our nuptials, let me— 
O/m. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou? heav'n ! 
Can Zara ſpeak thus? 
Zara. O I cannot bear 
His anger. 
Oſm. Zara! 
Zara. O forgive, my lord, 
Theſe fighs! alas, I have forgot myſelf, 
Forgot my duty, all I owe to thee : 
I cannot bear that look—permit me, fir, 
But for a moment to retire, to hide 
My tears,. my grief, my love, and my deſpair. 
[She goes out. 


SCENE VII. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


Oſm. Amazement! dumb and motionleſs I tand + 
With horror : did I hear aright, Oraſmin, 
Was it to me that Zara ſpoke, to Oſman ? 
Does ſhe avoid me; fly from me ? O heav'n! 
What have I ſeen, and whence this wond'rous change? 
She's gone, ſhe's loſt ; I know not who Iam 
Or what, or where. 

Oraſ. You are yourſelf the cauſe 
Of your complaint, and but accuſe a heart 
Where you and you alone in triumph reign. 


Ofm. 
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O/m. rg thoſe ſighs, thoſe tears, that ſudden 
ight 
Whence — deep ſorrow, in her do n- caſt eyes 
So plainly wrote? O if that wily Frenchman 
Horrible thought ! how dreadfully the light 
Breaks in upon me ! tis impoſhble ; 
A vile barbarian ; O it cannot be, 
Oraſmin ; think'ſt thou that the heart of Oſman 
Will Cer deſcend to fear a Chriſtian ſlave ? 
But tell me, thou perhaps coud'ſt mark her features, 
And underſtand the language of her eye; 
Am I betray'd ? nay, do not hide thy thoughts, 
But let me — my mis'ry: ha! thou trembleſt; 
It is enough, 
Oraf. I wou'd not rive thy heart 
With fond ſuſpicions: I beheld her Weep, 
But nothing more; ſaw nought that cou'd alarm 
Ofm. Was I reſerv'd to bear an injury 
Like this ? had Zara meant to play me falſe, 
She wou'd have done it with more art; wou'd ne'er 
Have openly avow'd her treach'rous purpoſe : 
O no; ſhe muſt be innocent; but tell me, 
This Frenchman—he, thou ſay' too figh'd and wept ; 
And what of that! he might not figh for her; 
It was not love perhaps that made him weep ; 
Or if it was, why ſliou'd 1 fear a ſlave, 
One who to-morrow parts from her for ever ? 
Oraſ Againſt our laws, my lord, you gave him leave 
To ſee her twice ; he came. 
Ofm. The traitor! yes, 
I know he did; but if, again he dares 
To viſit her, Pl tear the ſlave to pieces, 
And mix his life-blood with the faichleſs Zara's: 
Pardon, my friend, the tranſports of a heart 
So deeply pierc'd; it is by nature warm, 
And has been wounded in the tend' reſt part: 
I know my rage, Oraſmin, and my weakneſs, 
Know tis beneath me to be thus diſturb'd ; 
But Zara—O I cannot, will not think it: 
Her heart cou'd ne'er be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs, 
It was not made for falſehood ; nor ſhall Oſman 
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Stoop to complaint or mean ſubmiſſion ; no: 
It were unworthy of a king to wait 
For explanations of this ſtrange conduct: 
I will reſume that empire o'er my heart 
Which I had loſt, forget the very name 
Of Zara: yes; henceforth let my ſeraglio 
Be ſhut for ever, fear and terror reign 
Within my palace ; let deſpotic pow'r 
Rule unreluctant o'er a race of ſlaves | 
Oſman henceforth ſhall be an caſtern king, 
And reign like them: perhaps we may forget 
Our rank a while, and caſt an eye of favor 
Upon our vaſſals ; but to ſtand in awe 

a proud miſtreſs, is moſt ſhameful; no: 
To weſtern climes we leave ſuch fond ſubmiſſion : 
»The dang'rous ſex, ambitious to enſlave 
Our caſy hearts, and bend them to their will, 


In Europe rule, but here they muſt obey. 


ACTIN. SCENE. I. 


ZARA, FATIMA. 


Fat. OW I admire, and how I pity thee ! 
The Chriſtian God inſpires thee ; let not then 
Thy ſoul deſpair, for he ſhall give thee ſtrength 
To break the pow'rful chains of mighty love. 
Zara. When ſhall I make the glorious facrifice ? 
Fat. 


® Thoſe amongſt our female readers who are fond of a poetical 
. tag at the end of an act, and prefer rhime to blank verſe, may per- 
haps approve of the following looſer tranſlation. 


The ſex, ſtill dang'rous, and ambitious ftill 
[dane y toro and bend him to their will, 
O'er eaſy 


Europe rule with ſov'reign ſ 
But wiſer Afians teach 'em to obey. * 
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Fat. Thou ſueſt to hea v n for pardon, but may ſt claim 
Its juſtice ; God will guard thy innocence, 
And ſhield thy virtue. 

Zara. Zara never wanted 
His kind protection more. 

Fat. The God thou ſerv'ſt 
Will be a father to thee ; he ſhall guide 
Thy wand'ring ſteps, — to thy doubting heart, 
And take thee to his boſom : tho? the prieft 
Dare not attend thee here— 

Zara. Alas! my friend, 
How have I pierc'd the foul of gen'rous Oſman, 
And driv*n him to deſpair! a dreadful taſk ! 
But tis thy will, O God, and I obey: 
Zara had been too happy. 

Fat. Wilt thou then 
Hazard the vi&ry after all thy toil ? 

Zara. Unhappy vietry, and inhuman virtue! 
Alas ! thou know'ſt not, Fatima, how dear 
They coſt me; all my hopes of happineſs 
Were fix d on love, and Oſman : take my heart, 
Accept m 12 tears, ſubdue my paſſion, 
Eternal „ and make me all thy own! 
But, O my friend, ev'n now the lovely image 
Of my dear gen'rous Oſman ſteps between 
My God an me ; that form is ſtill before me, 
For ever in my fight: ye race of kings, 
From whom I ſprung, my father, mother, country, 
And thou, my God, fince you have ta en him from me, 
Finiſh a life is not worth my care 
Without him; let me die a blameleſs victim, 
Let Oſman cloſe the eyes of her he lov'd! 
But he has left me, lett the wretched Zara, 
Enquires not, thinks not of me; O I faint, 
My Fatima, I never can ſurvive it. 

Fat. Remember thov'rt the daughter of a king, 
The favourite of heav'n, the chosen of God; 
And will not he protect thee ? 
. Zara. Will he not 
Protect my Oſman too? a God of mercy 
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A heart ſo juſt, ſo brave, ſo good as Oſman's ; 
What cou'd he more, had he been born a Chriſtian ? 
O that this holy miniſter wou'd come, 

This bleſt interpreter of heav'n's high will, 

Toeaſe my wounded heart, and give me comfort ! 
Still I have hope, that kind benignant God, 

Whoſe darling attribute is clemency, 

Will not forbid our union, will forgive 

The ſtruggles of a heart ſo torn as mine; 

Perhaps by raiſing Zara to the throne 

Of Syria he might ſerve the Chriſtian cauſe : 

Great Saladin, thou know'ſt, whoſe potent arm 
Robb'd us of Jordan's empire, who, like Oſman, 
Was fam'd for mercy, from a Chriſtian ſprung. 


Fat. Alas! thou ſee'ſt not that, to calm thy foul, 
Miſtaken as thou art—— | 


Zara. I ſec it all; 
See that my father, country, friends, condemn me; 
See that I follow Luſignan, yet love, 
Adore my Oſman ; ſee that ſtill my life 
Is link'd with his: O I cou'd wiſh to fee him, 
To throw me at his feet, and tell him all. 
Fat. That wou'd deſtroy thy brother, and endanger 
The Chriſtians, who have no {ſupport but thee ; 
Thou woud'ft betray that God, who calls thee back 
From error's paths, and bids thee follow him. 
Zara. O did'ſt thou know the noble heart of Oſman ! 
Fat. He is proteQor of the Muſſulmans, 
Therefore the more he loves thee, doubtleſs, Zara, 
Leſs willing muſt he be to have thee worſhip 
A God, his faith has taught him to abhor. 
The prieſt, thou know'ſt, will viſit thee in ſecret, 
And thou haſt promis'd 
Zara. Iwill wait for him; 
Pve promis d to preſerve the ſecret ſtill 
From Oſman; cruel filence ! but to make 
My woes complete, I am no longer lov'd. 
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— There was a time when thy deluding charms 
Enflam'd my ſoul ; a willing captive then, 
I glory'd in my chains: I hoped indeed, 
Vain hope ! a ſov'reign ſighing at thy feet 
Might claim ſome kind return, and ght myſelf 
Belov'd by Zara; but I'm undeceiv'd : 
Yet think not, madam, I will ever ſtoo 
To mean complaints, or with the whining race 
Of vulgar lovers vindicate my wrongs 
By loud reproaches ; no: I am above 
Diſſimulation, and am come to tell you, 
I mean to treat it with that juſt contempt 
Which it deſerves; think not by female arts, 
Or ſubtle arguments, to colour o'er - 
Thy conduct; I diſclaim thee, know thee not; 
And, for I wou'd not make thee bluſh, defire 
The hated cauſe may be a ſecret ſtill ; 
I wou'd not wiſh to know it: all is paſt: 
Another may be found to fill the throne, 
Which you deſpiſe ; another may have eyes 
Perhaps for Oſman's merit, and a heart 
For Oſman's love: I know 'twill coſt me dear 
To part from Zara, but I am reſolv'd : 
For I had rather loſe thee, rather die 
With anguiſh and deſpair, than make thee mine, . 
If but a ſigh eſcap'd thee for another, 
And not for Oſman : fare thee well ; theſe eyes 
Muſt ne'er behold thee more. 

Zara. It is thy will, | 
O God, to reign unrivall'd in my heart, 
And thou haſt robb'd me now of all:;—my lord, 
Since you no longer love me 

Ofm. Tis too true; 
Honour commands it; I ador'd thee once, 
But I muſt leave thee, muſt renounce thee, 'twas 
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Thy own requeſt— beneath another law— 
Zara, thou weep'ſt! 

Zara. O think not, I beſeech you, 
Think not, my lord, I ſhall regret the pomp 
And ſplendor of a throne; it is decreed 
That I muſt loſe thee, ſuch is my hard fate: 


But puniſh me for ever, angry heav'n, 
If there be aught on earth | fhall regret 
But Oſman's heart ! 


m. Zara, thou lov'ſt me 
ara. Love him ! 
O God! 

O/m. Amazement ? Zara ſaid ſhe lov'd me: 
Why then, thou cruel maid, why tear the heart 
Of Faithful Oſman thus ? In my deſpair, 

Alas ! I thought I cou'd command myſelf 

To love, or hate; but tis impoſſible : 

Zara can never be forgotten; no: 

Oſman cou'd never harbour ſuch a thought, 
'To place another on his throne ; forgive 

My rage, my madneſs ; twas affected all, 

All falſe ; I cou'd not leave, I cou'd not hate thee ; 
It was the only ſcorn thy tender heart 

Ever experience: O love thee ſtill, 

And ever muſt : but wherefore thus delay 

My happineſs ? ſpeak, was it fond caprice, 

Or was it fear, or artifice ? but art 

Was never made for thee ; thou need'ſt it not: 
Ev'n where it is moſt innocent, it looks 

Like falſehood, and perfidiouſneſs : O, Zara, 
Let it not break the holy tie that binds us: 

I ever have abhorr'd it: Oſman's heart 

Is full of nought but truth. 

Zara. Deſpair, and horror ! | 
O thou art dear to me, indeed thou art, 

Believe me, Oſman ; and the tender love, 
I feel for thee, makes me ſupremely wretched. 


O/ſm. Explain thyſelf: O heavin! and can it be? 


But thou wert born to make me wretched. 
Zara. Why 


Muſt I not ſpeak? 


2 


O/m. 
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O/m. What dreadful ſecret, Zara, 
Doſt thou keep from me ? have the Chriſtian ſlaves 
Conſpir'd againſt me? ſpeak, am I betray'd ? 
Zara. Who wou'd betray ſo good, ſo kind a maſter ? 
No, gen'rous Oſman, thou haſt nought to fear; 
Zara alone is wretched : but her griefs 
Are to herſelf. 
O/ſm. Great God! is Zara wretched ? 
ara. Permit me on my knees, my lord, to aſk 
One favour of thee. 
Oſm. Were it Oſman's life, 
Thou might'ſt command it: ſpeak, and it is thine. 
Zara. O wou'd to heav'n we cou'd have been united ! 
But O, my lord, permit me this one day 
To be alone ; leave me to meditate 
On my misfortunes, and to hide my griefs 
From thee ; to-morrow all ſhall be reveald. 
Or/. O heav'n! what woes doſt thou inflit upon me! 
Can'ſt thou 
Zara. If loye ſtill pleads for Zara, grant her 
This one requeſt ! do not refuſe me. 
Ofm. Well; ; 
It muſt be ſo; I have no will but thine : 
Remember that I ſacrifice to thee 
The deareſt, happieſt moments of my life. 
Zara. O talk not thus, my lord, it wounds my heart 
Too deeply. 
Om. You will leave me, Zara ? 
Zara. Ves: 
I muſt ; farewel. 


SCENE I. 


OSMAN, QORASMIN. 


O/m. So ſoon to ſeek retirement! 

It is an inſult o'er my eaſy heart ; 

The more I think, Oraſmin, on her conduct, 
The more am I perplex'd ; I cannot find 
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The hidden cauſe of this myſterious ſorrow : 
By Oſman's partial fondneſs rais'd to empire, 
Ev'n in the of that happineſs 

Her foul defir'd, thus loving and belov'd, . 
Yet are her eyes for ever bath'd in tears : 

I hate her fond caprice, her diſcontent 

And cauſeleſs griet—yet was not I to blame? 
Did I not flight her ? did I not offend 

My Zara ? wherefore then ſhou'd I complain ? 
I muſt atone for my injurious tranſports 

By double kindneſs, by indulging her 

In ev'ry wiſh : it is enough that Oſman 

Is lov'd by Zara: her untainted ſoul 

Is void of art ; her's is the tender age 

Of innocence and truth, when ſimple nature 
Guides ev'ry thought, and dictates ev'ry word: 
I will rely on her ſincerity : 

I know the loves me; in her eyes I read | 
The tender tale; whilſt her impatient ſoul 
Flew to her lovely lips and told me all : 

Can there on earth be hearts ſo baſe as Cer 


To boaſt a paſhon, which they never feel ? 


SCENE IV. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN, MELIDOR. 


Mel. My lord, the guards have ftopp'd a letter ſent 
To Zara. | 

O/m. Give it me: who ſent it to her? 

Mel. One of thoſe Chriſtian ſlaves whom you releas d, 
Who, as he ſtrove to enter the ſeraglio, 
Was ſeiz d, and put in chains. 

Oſm. Ha! what dol read! 
Leave me -I tremble 
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SCENE Y. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN: 
* 
wy 4 This may clear up all, 
And ſet your heart at caſe. 
O/m. Ha |! let me read 
Again ; this letter muſt determine all, 
And fix my fate—* Dear Zara, now's the time 
* To meet us; near the moſque thou wilt perceive 
A ſecret paſſage ; unſuſpected thence 
Thou may'ſt eſcape, and eaſily deceive 
Thy keepers; we muſt hazard all; thou know'ſt 
My zeal: I waitimpatient for thee ; haſte, 
© I cannot live, if thou ſhoud'it prove unfaithful.” 
What ſay'ſt thou, my Oraſmin ? 
Oraſ. I, my lord ? 
Pm ſhock'd, aſtoniſh'd at her. 

Ofm. Now thou ſee'it 
How I am treated. 

Oraſ. O deteſted treaſon ! 

You muſt reſent an injury like this: 

You, who ſo lately, but on light ſuſpicion, 
So deeply felt the wound; a deed ſo black, 
I hope, my lord, will cure you of your love. 

O/m. Haſte, my Oraſmin, fly this inſtant, ſhew her 
That letter—let her tremble, and then plunge 
The dagger in her faichleſs breaſt—no, ſtay, 

Not yet—that Chriſtian firſt—let him be brought 
Before her—ſtay—1 can determine nothing, 


My rage o'erpow'rs me; OI faint, ſupport me, 
Oraſmin 


Oraſ. Tis indeed a cruel ſtroke ! 

Oſm. "Tis all unfolded wow, this dreadful ſecret, 
That fat ſo heavy on her guilty heart: 
Beneath the ſpecious veil of modeſt fear, 
She left me for a while ; I let her go; 


She wept at parting ;. wept but to betray me; 
O Zara, Zara. N F 
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Oraſ. Ev'ry thing conſpires 
To make her doubly guilty : O, my lord, 
Fall not a victim to her arts, recal 
Thy wonted courage, and deep ſenſe of wrong. 
O/m. This is the gallant, boaſted, brave Nereſtan, 
The Chriſtian's hero, that proud ſon of honour, 
So fam'd for his ſublimity of virtue ; 
Admir'd, nay envy'd by the jealous Oſman ; 
Who cou'd not bear a rival in a ſlave, 
And now he ſtoops to this vile treachery, 
This baſe impoſture : O but Zari—ſhe 
Is far more guilty, O a thouſand times 
More vile, more impious—a poor Chriſtian ſlave, 
I might have left her in her mean eſtate, 
And not debagd her; well ſhe knows what Oſman 
Has done for her ; ungrateful wretch ! 
Oraſ. My lord, 
If midſt the horrors of thy troubled foul 
I might be heard—forgive me—but if—— 
On. Yes: 
PI] tee, and talk to her—go, fetch her hither ; 
Fly, bring her, ſlave. 
Oraſ. In this diſtracted ſtate 
What can you ſay to her? 
On. I know not what; 
But I muſt ſee her. 
Oraſ. To complain, to threaten, 
To make her weep, to let your eaſy heart 
Again „ by her _ to ſeek, 
In ſpite of all your wrongs, ſome poor pretence 
To juſtify her conduct: truſt me, fir, | 
Twere better to conceal this paper from her, 
Or ſend it to her by ſome hand unknown; 
Thus, ſpite of all her arts, thou may'f diſcover 
Her inmoſt thoughts, and unſuſpeted trace 
The ſecret windings of her treach'rous heart. 
O/m. Doſt thou indeed believe that Zara's falſe ? 
But I will tempt my fate, and try her virtue; 
Pll try how far a bold and ſhameleſs woman 
Can urge her falſchood. 
Oraſ. O my lord, I fear, | 
A heart like thine—— On. 
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O/m. Be not alarm'd : alas ! 
Oſman, like Zara, never can diſſemble: 
But I am maſter of myſelf, and know 
How to reſtrain my anger: yes, Oraſmin ; 
Since ſhe deſcends ſo low—here—take this letter, 
This fatal ſcroll, ehuſe out a truſty ſlave, 
And ſend it to her—go :—T will avoid her: 
Let her not dare approach—juſt heav'n ! *tis ſhe. 


 SCHANE VL. 


OSMAN, ZARA, ORASMIN. 


Zara. I have obey'd your orders, and attend you, 
But own they much ſurpriz'd me; whence, my lord, 
This ſudden meſſage ? what important bus neſ 
M Bugneſs of moment, __ of much more 

an aps imagine; Te reflected 
On 4 3 we have made 
Each other wretched, and tis fit we come 
To explanations for our mutual int reſt: 
Perhaps my care, my tenderneſs, my bounty, 
The confidence my ſoul repos'd on Zara, 
My pride forgot, my ſceptre at thy feet, 

All my officious ſervices demanded 

Some kind return from Zara ; nay perhaps 
For ever courted, and for ever d 

By a fond lover, thy reluctant heart 

Might yield, miſtaking gratitude for love : 
Let us be free and open to each other, 
Anſwer with truth to my ſincerity : 

If love's ſupreme unconquerable pow'r 
Pleads for another, if thy doubtful heart 
Uncertain wavers twixt his claim and mine, 
Avow it frankly, and I here forgive thee ; 
But pauſe not, let me know my rival, quick, 
Now whilſt Pm here, whilſt I am ſpeaking to thee, 
. A moment more will be too late for pardon. 

Zara. Is this a language fit for me to hear, 

Or you to ſpeak, my lord? Pe not deſerv'd it; 
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But know, this injur d heart, which heav'n hath try d 
With fore affliction, cou'd defy thy pow'r, 
Did it not feel its fooliſh weakneſs til] 
For Oſman ; were it not for my fond love, 
That fatal paſhon, which I ought no more 
To cheriſh, never ſhou'd I thus deſcend 
To juſtify my conduct: whether heav'n, 
That ſtill hath perſecuted wretched Zara, 
Decrees that we ſhall paſs our lives together, 
I know not ; but, whatever be my lot, 
By honour's ſacred laws, that in my heart 
Are deeply grav'd, I ſwear, were Zara left 
To her own choice, ſhe wou'd reje& the vows 
Of pow'rful monarchs kneeling at her feet ; 
All wou'd be hateful to her after Oſman : 
But I will tell thee more, will open all 
My foolifh heart, will own it figh'd for thee 
Long ere thy paſſion juſtify'd my own : 
Never did Zara own another maſter, | 
Nor ever will : here, bear me witneſs, heav'n ! 
If I offended, if I have deferv'd . 
Eternal wrath ; if Zara has been guilty, 
If ſhe has been ungrateful, twas for thee. 
Oſm. Good heav'n | ſhe talks of tenderneſs and love, 
Though I have proof before me of her falſchood ; 
O black ingratitude ! O perjur'd Zara ! 
Zara. What ſays my ford ? you ſeem diſordered. 
Oſm. No: 
I am not, for thou lov'ft me. 
Zara. That fierce tone, | 
And wild demeanor, ſuit not with thy words; 
Thou talk'ſt of love, yet fill'ſt my heart with terror. 
Ofm. Thou lov'i me? 
Zara. Can'it thou doubt it? yet thy eyes 


Are red with anger ; what indignant looks 
They caſt upon me; fury's in thy aſpect 
'Thou doſt not doubt me ? 

O/m. No : I doubt no longer : 
You may retire : be gone. 
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SCENE VE. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


O/m. Did'ſt thou obſerve her, 
Oraſmin ? how ſhe braves it to the laſt ! 
She glories in her crime; ſo artful too, 
So calmly, fo deliberately falſe : 
But ſay, my friend, haſt thou diſpatch'd that ſlave, 
That I may know the worſt of 's guilt, 
And Oſman's ſhame ?' 

Oraſ. I have obey'd your orders; 
Now I may hope you will no longer figh 
For Zara and her treach'rous charms; henceforth 
You muſt behold her with indifference, 

Unleſs you ſhou'd at laſt repent your juſtice, 
And love reſume his empire o'er your heart. 

O/m. Oraſmin, I adore her more than ever. 

Oraſ. Indeed, my lord? O heav'n ! 

On. Methinks I ſee 
A dawn of hope before me; this young Chriſtian, 
This hated rival, bold, preſumptuous, vain, 

Full of his country's levity, perhaps, 

But thinks that Zara nend to his vows, 

One look from her might eaſily deceive him: 

He thinks himſelf belov'd ; and he alone 

May be to blame, they may not both be guilty : 
She never ſaw that letter, [ have been 

Too ready to believe myſelf undone. | 
Oraſmin, mark me—at the dead of night, 

When darkneſs lends her fable veil to hide 

The crimes of mortals, ſoon as this Nereſtan 
Comes to the palace, inſtant let the guard 

Seize him, and bound in fetters bring him to me : 
Leave Zara free: thou know'ſt my heart; thou know'ſt 
To what exceſs I love; thou know'ſt how fierce 
My anger is, how cruel my reſentment ; 

I tremble but to think on it myſelf ; 
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O I have been moſt ſhamefully deceiv'd ; 
But woe to thoſe who have ed Oſman. 


 IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIISIASA 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


OSMAN, ORASMIN, a Slave. 
Oſn. 1 4oy told her of it, and ſhe comes to meet 


Falſe wretch! remember, ſlave, thy maſter's fate 
Is in thy hands: give her the Chriſtian's letter ; 
Obſerve her well, and bring me back her anſwer ; 
Let me know all but ſoft ſhe's here, Oraſmin, 

[To Oraſmin. 
Come thou with me, and let thy tender friendſhip 
Teach me to hide my rage and my deſpair. 


SCENE II. 
Zz ARA, FATIMA, a Slave. 


Zara. Who can deſire to ſpeak with wretched Zara, 
At ſuch a time, when all is horror round me: 


If it ſhow'd be my brother ! but the gates 


Are ſhut on ev'ry fide ; yet heav'n's high hand, 
To ſtrengthen my weak faith, by ſecret paths, 
Might lead him to me: but what unknown flave— 
Slave. This letter, madam, trufted to my hands, 
Will ſpeak my errand. 


Zara. Give it me. [She reads. 
Fat. Great God I [ Aſide, whilft Zara reads the letter. 


Send down thy bleſſing, and deliver her 
From barb'rous Oſman ! 


Zara. Fatima, come near me, 
I muſt conſult with thee. 


Fat. 
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Fat. You may retire ; [To the flave. 
Be ready when we call for you : away. 

SCENE III. 


ZARA, FATIMA. 


Zara. Read this, my Fatima, and tell me what 
I ought to do : I wou'd obey my brother. 

Fat. Say rather, madam, that you wou'd obey 
The will of heav'n ; 'tis not Nereſtan calls, 
It is the voice of God. 

Zara. I know it is; 
And I have ſworn to ſerve him: but th' attempt 
Is dang'rous, to my brother, to myſelf, 
To all the Chriſtians. 
Fat. "Tis not that alarms you, 
"Tis not their danger that ſuggeſts thy fears, 
Tis love: I know thy heart wouꝰ'd judge like theirs, 
Like theirs determine, did not love oppoſe it : 
But O reflect, be miſtreſs of thyſelf; 
You fear offend a lover, who has wrong'd, 
Who has inſulted you; thou can'ſt not ſee 
The Tartar's foul thro' all his boaſted virtues : 
Did he not threaten ev'n whilſt he ador'd ? 
And yet your heart preſerves its fond attachment, 
You ſigh for Oſman till. 

Zara. I have no cauſe 
To hate him, Oſman never injur'd me; 
He offer'd me a throne, and I refus'd it; 
The temple was adorn'd, the rites prepar'd, 
And I, who ought to have rever'd his pow'r, 
Deſpis'd his offer d hand, and brav'd his anger. 

Fat. And can'ſt thou in this great deciſive hour 
Neglect thy duty thus to think of love? 

| All, all conſpires to drive me to deſpair : © 
No pow'r on earth can free me: I wou'd quit 
With joy theſe walls ſo fatal to my peace, 
Wou d wiſh to ſee the Chriſtian's happier clime, 
Yet my fond heart in ſecret longs to ſtay 
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For ever here: how dreadful my condition 
I know not what I wiſh, or what I ought 

To do, and only feel myſelf moſt wretched : 
O have ſad fore-bodings of my fate, 

Avert them, heav'n ! preſerve the Chriſtians, ſave 
My deareſt brother !——when Nereſtan's gone, 
I will take courage, and impart to Oſman 
The dreadful ſecret ; tell him to what faith 
This heart is bound, and who is Zara's God; 
I know his gen rous ſoul will pity me: 

= be as it — whatwer I ſuffer, 

never will my er: go, 
And bring him here—call back 2 ſlave: 


SCENE XI. 


ZARA, alone. 


O God 
Of my forefathers, God of Luſignan, 
And all our race, O let thy hand direct, 
Thine eye enlighten Zara ! 


SCENE V. 


ZARA, a Slave. 


Zara. Tell the Chriſtian, 
Who gave thee this, he may depend on me, 
And Fatima is ready to conduct him. 


Take courage, Zara, yet thou may'ſt be happy. [4fidr. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN, a Slave. 


O/m. How ling'ring time retards my haſty vengeance ! 
He 4. ;— well, ſlave, what ſays ſhe ? anſwer me, 
Speak. 

— O my lord, her ſoul was deeply mov d: 

She wept, grew pale, and trembled; ſent me out, 
Then calls me ack, and with a fault ring voice, 

That ſpoke a heart oppreſs d with ſorrow, promis d 

To meet him there this night. 


It is enough, —Oraſmin, hence, I loath 
The fight of ev'ry human being; go, 
And leave me to the horrors of my ſoul ; 


I hate the world, myſelf, and all mankind. 


SCENE VI. 


OSMAN, alone, 


Where am I ? gracious heav'n ! O fatal paſſion ! 
Zara, Nereſtan, ye ungrateful pair, 
Haſte, and deprive me of a life, which you 
Have made moſt wretched : O abandon'd Zara, 
Thou ſhalt not long enjoy—what ho ! Oraſmin, 


SCENE VII. 


OSMAN, ORAS MIN. 


O/m. Cruel Oraſmin ! thus to leave thy friend 
In his diſtreſs ! this rival, is he come? 

Oraſ. Not yet, my lord. 
Ou. De night, that lend'it 

Thy guilty veil to cover crimes like theſe ! 


Oſm. Away; begone ; [To the flave. 
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The faithleſs Zara! after all my kindneſs— 

+ Alas! unmov'd, and with an eye ſerene, 

I cou'd have borne the loſs of em ire, kept 

My peace of mind in poverty and chains, 

But to 1 —— by her 4. 
Or at pu you, my lord? may ueſt— 
* Didꝰ ſt thou not hear a dreadful cry ? 15 
Oraſ. My lord! 
a Methoogh: I heard ſome noiſe ; they're coming, 
Or 0: 

No creature ſtirs, the whole 2 s wrapp'd 

In — N s ſilent; night's 


But — that wakes and ſpreads its horrors round me 
To urge her baſeneſs to a height like this 
O Zara, thou coud'ſt never know how much, 
How tenderly I lov'd, how I ador'd thee ; 
One look from her, Oraſmin, guides my fate, 
And makes her Oſman bleſt or cure'd for ever: 
Pity my rage, away ! ungrateful woman 
Oraſ. And doſt thou weep ? did Oſman weep? O 
heav'n! 
O/m. "Twas the firſt time I ever wept, Oraſmin : 
But they are cruel tears, and death ere long 
Will follow them; thou ſee'ſt my ſhame, 
Now, Zara, weep, for they are tears of blood. 
Oraſ. I tremble for thee. 
O/m. Tremble for my love, 
For my hard ſuff rings, for my vengeance : hark 
* 4 Cm be deceiv'd ; I hear them. 
Or. ole by the palace wall they c along. 
7 Fly, ſeize Nereſtan, bring him . 
me. 


SCENE 


A manifeſt, tho' im imitation of that fine 
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Had it pleas d 3 
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SCENE H. 


OSMAN, ZARA, FATIMA, in the dark, at the 
bottom of the ſtage. 


Zara. Fatima, come near me. 
O/m. Hark 
What do I hear ? 'tis the enchanting voice 
That hath fo oft ſeduc'd me, that falſe tongue, 
The inſtrument of guilt and perſidy : 
But now for vengeance—0 tis ſhe, tis Zara, 
I cannot ftrike, [ He takes out a dagger. 
Th” uplifted poniard dro 
From my weak hand: O heav'n ! 
Zara. This is the way, 
Come on, ſupport me, Fatima. 
Fat. He comes. 
Om. That word awakes my ſlumb'ring rage: ſhe 
dies. 
Zara. I tremble ev'ry ſtep I take; my heart 
Sinks down with fear: Nereſtan, is it you ? 
Pve waited a long time. 
Oſm. "Tis I, falſe woman 


[ Runs up ts Zara and ſtabs her. 
"Tis Oſman, whom thou haſt betray'd : thou dy'R. 


Zara. O I am flain; great God | [Falling on a of. 


© O/n. Iam reveng d: 

What have I done ? puniſh the guilty : here 
PI leave her: ha ! her lover too—now fate 
Completes my vengeance. 


SCENE the LAST. 


OSMAN, ZARA, NERESTAN, ORASMIN, ſlaves. 


O/m. Bring the villian hither: 
Approach, thou midnight plunderer, who com'ſt 
To rob me of my all: now, traitor, take 
Vor. XXIII. H Thy 
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Thy due reward ; prepare thyſelf for torments, 
For mis'ries, almoſt equal to my own : 
You have giv'n orders for his puniſhment ? 
Oraf. I have, my lord. 
Ofm. A part of it thou feel ſt 
Already in thy heart; I ſee thou look'ſt 
Around thee tor the partner of thy crimes, 
The wretch who has diſhonour'd me—look there. 
Ner. What fatal error—ha ! 
O/m. Look, there ſhe lies, 
Ner. Whatdolſee ? my fiſter! Zara dead 
O monſter ! O unhappy hour 
O/m. His fiſter ? 
Impoſſible 
Ner. Barbarian, tis too true: 
Haſte, Oſman, haſte, and ſhed the poor remains 
Of Luſignan's high blood; deſtroy Nereſtan, 
The laſt of our unhappy race: know, tyrant, 
That Luſignan was Zara's wretched father: 
Within theſe arms the good old man expir'd : 
And ſad Nereſtan brought his laſt farewel, 
His dying words to Zara: yes, I came 
To ſtrengthen her weak heart, direct her will, 
And turn her to the Chriftian faith : alas ! 
She had oppos d the will of heav'n, and now 
Our God puniſh'd her for loving thee. 
Ou. Did Zara love me, Fatima ?—his ſiſter ? 
Did ſhe love Oſman, ſay'f thou? 
Fat. Tyrant, yes: 
That was her only crime, and thou haſt murther'd 
A lovely innocent, who ſtill ador'd 
Her cruel maſter ; ftill had hopes the God 
Of her forefathers gracious wou'd receive 
The tribute of her tears, and pity her ; 
Wou'd have compaſſion on her artleſs youth, 
Forgive her weakneſs, and perhaps one day 
Unite her to thee : O to that exceſs 
She lov'd thee, that her heart was long divided 
YT wixt Oſman and her God. 


Ojn. 
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O/m. It is enough; 
1% belov'd : away, Pl hear no more. 

Ner. Who next muſt fall a victim to thy rage? 
Thine and thy father's hand have ſpilt the blood 
Of all our race, Nereſtan only lives 
To brave thee ; haſte, and ſend him to that father, 
Whoſe guiltleſs daughter thou haſt ſacrific'd : 
Where are your torments ? I deſpiſe them all : 
ve felt the worſt thou can't infli upon me: 
But O if yet, all ſavage as thou art, 
Thou can't attend to honour's voice, remember 
The Chriſtian ſlaves, whom thou haſt ſworn to free: 
8 haſt thou yet humanity enough 

o keep thy promiſe ſacred ? if thou haſt, 
I die contented. 

Oſm. Zara 

Oraſ. O fir, go in, 
Let me intreat you—let Nereſtan 

Ner. Speak, 
Barbarian, what's thy will ? 8 

Oſm. | After a lun e. e is chains, 
Crain i th 2 | ſet free; 
Let the poor Chriſtians have whatc'er they wiſh ; 
Give them large preſents, and conduct them ſafe 
To Joppa. 

Oraſ. Sir! 
| _ O/m. Reply not, but obey me, 

I am thy ſultan, and thy friend ; no more, 
But do it inſtantly | 
And thou, brave warrior, [To Nereſtan. 
Brave, but unfortunate, yet not ſo wretched 
As Oſman is, leave thou this bloody ſcene, 
And take with thee that victim of my rage, 
The dear, the guiltleſs Zara : to thy king, 
And to thy fellow Chriſtians, when thou tell'ſt 
Thy mournful ftory, ev'ry eye will ſhed 
A tear for thee ; all will deteſt the crime, 
And ſome perhaps lament the fate of Oſman : 
But take this dagger ** which I plung'd 
* | 
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In Zara's breaſt ; | tell 'em em I killd the beſt, 
The ſweeteſt, deareſt innocent, that heav'n 
Ere form'd ; this cruct hand deſtroy'd her: tell em 
That I ador'd, and that I have reveng'd her: 
[Stabs himſelf. 

Reſpect this hero, and conduct him ſafe. 

[To his attendant. 

Ner. Direct me, heav'n ! midſt all my miſeries, 

And all thy guilt, I muſt admire thec, Oſman ; 
Nay more, thy foe Nereſtan muſt lament thee. 


{| This is plainly copied from Othello's laſt ſpeech : it is obſery- 
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great pear notw in 
many places, to borrow from him. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS comedy is partly imitated from an 
Engliſh piece, called the PLain DE AL- 
ER, It does not ſuit very well with the French 
ſtage, the manners are too rough and bold, 
though much leſs ſo than in the original. The 
Engliſh ſeem to take too much liberty, and the 
French too little. | 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


M. de DoRIS E, a widow. 

M. de BuxLET, her Couſin. 

CoLLETTE, Chambermaid to Dorfiſe, 

BLANnDFORD, a Captain of a Ship. 

Darmin, his Friend. 

BARTOLIN, a Caſhier. 

MonDpor, a Coxcomb. 

ADinE, Niece to Darmin, and diſguis'd like a 
young Greek, 


SCENE, MARSEILLES. 
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DARMIN, ADINE. 
[ADINE, dreſed like a Turk. ] 


Adi. My dear uncle, what a cruel voyage! what” 
dangers have we run! and then my dreſs and 
appearance too: ſtill muſt I conceal under this turban 
my (ex, my name, and the ſecret of my fooliſh heart. 
Dar. At laſt we are return'd ſafe: in godd truth, 
niece, I pity you; but, your father dying conſul in l 
Greece, both of us left, as we were after his death, with- 
out. money or friends ; your youth, beauty and accom- 
pliſhments but ſo many dangerous advantages; and,. 
to crown all our misfortunes, that wicked Baſhaw deſ- 
perately in love with you ; what was to be done ? you. 
were oblig'd to diſguiſe yourſelf, and make your eſcape: - 
as faſt as poſſible. 
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with. 

Dar. Dear girl, be compos'd, nor bluſh at what can't 
de prevented; embarking with me in ſuch a hurry, 

and fore d to diſguiſe yourſelf in that manner, you cou'd 
not with any decency reſume your ſex on board a ſhip 
before a hundred ſailors, who were more to be fear'd 
than your old debauch'd Baſhaw : but, happily for us, 
every thing has turn'd out well, and we are ſafely 
arriv'd at Marſcilles, out of the reach of amorous Ba- 
ſhaws, near your friends and relations, amongſt French- 
men, and good ſort of people. 

Adi. Blandford is certainly an honeſt man : but how 
dearly will his virtues coſt me! that I ſhou'd be forc'd 
to return with him ! | 

Dar. Your deceas'd father deſign'd you for him: he 
— his heart on that match, when you were but a 

Adi. There he was deceiv'd. 

Dar. Blandford, my dear, when he is better ac- 
quainted with you, will do juſtice to your charms: he 
can never be long attach'd to a prude, who makes it 
her perpetual ſtudy to deceive fo impoſe upon him. 

Adi. They fay ſhe is handſome : he is conſtant in his 
nature, and will always love her. 

Dar. Conſtant! who is fo in love, child? 

Adi. I am afraid of Dorfiſe. 

Dar. She has too much intrigue about her: her prude- 
ry, they ſay, has a little too much gallantry in it: 
her heart is falſe, and her tongue ſcandalous : never fear 
her, my girl, deceit can only laſt for a time. 

Adi. Ay, but that time may be long, very long: the 
thought makes me miſerable: Dorfiſe deceives him, 
and Dorfiſe has found the way to pleaſe. 

Dar. But, after all, niece, has Blandford really got fo 
far into your heart ? 

Adi. He has indeed; ever ſince that day, when the 
two Algerine veſſels attack'd us with ſuch violence: O 
how I trembled for him! I think verily I was as much 
frighten'd for him as for you; I wiſl'd to be a man in- 
deed, that I might have defended him: don't you re- 


member,. 
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member, uncle, it was Blandford alone who ſav'd us 
when our ſhip was on fire ? good heav'n ! how | admir'd 
his courage, and his virtues! nee are deeply gravd in 
my heart, and never to be effaced. | 

Dar. Agrateful heart cannot but be prejudic'd in favour 
of ſuch diſtinguiſh'd virtue, I don't ſo much wonder at 
your choice: fine eyes, a noble demeanor, a good 
ſhape, and ſcarce thirty years of age, theſe are great re- 
commendations to his—vyirtue : but then his ſtrange 
humour, and auſterity, can ſurely never be agreeable 
to you. 

Aki. Why not? I am naturally ſerious myſelf, and 
perhaps in him may be fond even of my own faults. 

Dar. He hates the world. 

Adi. They ſay, he has reaſon, 

Dar. His temper is too eaſy and complying, he relies 
too much on others, and is too generous ; and then his 
moroſeneſs makes his freedom diſagreeable. 

Adi. The greateſt fault he has, in my opinion, is his- 
paſhon for Dorfiſe. 

Dar. That's too true; why then won't you endea- 
vour to open his eyes, diſabuſe him, and ſhine in your 
true character? $ 

Adi, How is it poſſible to ſhine in any character till 
we are able to pleaſe ? alas! from the firſt day he took 
us both on board, I have been afraid he ſhou'd diſcover 
me, and now I am on ſhore have ſtill the ſame appre- 
henſions. 

Dar. I intended to have diſcover'd you to him myſelf. 
Adi. For heav'n's ſake don't; but join wich me in m 
deſign upon him; facrific'd as I am to the ador'd 
Dorfiſe, I wou'd wiſh to remain ſtill unknown to him, 
and wou'd have him continue a ſtranger to that victim 

which he offers up to love. 

Dar. What then is your deſign ? | 

Adi. This very night to retire to a convent, and avoid 
— ſight of an ungrateful man, whom I cannot help 

ving. 

Dar. Indeed, niece, thoſe, who go to a convent in 
haſte, generally live to repent it at leiſure : I tell you, 
child, time will do all things: in the mean while a 
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more dreadful misfortune calls for our attention : the 
very inſtant that this new * Du-Gue fo nobly got off his 
ſhip, both his fortune and mine went to the bottom: 
we are both involv'd in the ſame calamity, and arc 
come to Marſeilles full of hope, but without a ſhilling ! 
and muſt therefore look out for ſome immediate al. 
ſiſtance: love, my dear niece, is not always the only 
thing to be thought of. 


Adi. There, uncle, I differ from you; when we are 
in love, I think it is. 

Dar. Time will open your eyes: love, my dear, at 
your age is blind, but not at mine; and where there is 
no fortune, and nothing but grief and poverty with it, 
has very few charms; only the rich and happy ſhou'd 
be in love. | 

Adi. You think then, my dear uncle, that now you 
are in diſtreſs you can have no miſtreſs; and that your 
widow Burlet will forſake you immediately, as ſoon as 
ſhe knows your circumſtances. 

Dar. My diſtreſs perhaps may ſerve her for an ex- 
cuſe, ſuch my dear, is the cuſtom of the world ; but I 
have other cares to afflict me, I want money, and that's 


the moſt preſling calamity. 
SCENE UI. 


BLANDFORD, DARMIN, ADINE. 


Bland. So! fo! in the age we live in every thing 


may be had of every body but money: what a heap of 
cloſe embraces, kiſſes, fulſome compliments, falſe oaths, 
joyous welcomes, have I receiv'd from this whole city! 
but no ſooner were they acquainted with my diſtreſs 
than every ſoul forſook me: ſuch is this world. 

Dar. 1 is indeed a baſe one: but your friends came 
in ſearch of you ? 

Bland. Friends? know you any ſuch? I have look'd 
for them, and have found a number of ſcoundrels of 


every 


9 Alluding to the famous Gue-Trouin, the French admiral. 
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every rank and degree: I have found honeſt men too, 
that live in the boſom of indolence and plenty, like 
their own marbles, hard, poliſh'd, and always wrapp'd 
up in themſelves, and their own intereſts; but worthy 
hearts, elevated ſouls, who were not the flaves of for- 
tune, ſuch as take a generous pleaſure in relieving the 
unhappy, theſe, Darmin, I have ſeldom, very ſeldom 
met with: there is nought but vice and corruption on 
every fide: Mammon is the god of this world ; and I 
wiſh with all my heart, that all mankind had ſunk with 
our veſſel, and was bury'd in the waves, 


Dar. Be ſo good as to except me from your general 
ſentence, 

Adi. The world, I do believe, is falſe: and yet 1 
think there is in it ſtill a heart worthy of you; a heart 
that can boaſt of courage with ſenſibility, and ſtrength 
with ſoftneſs; which wou'd reſent the unkind treatment 
you have met with, by loving you, if pothble, but the 
more for it: tender in its vows, and conſtant in its at- 
tachment to you. 

Bland. Invaluable treaſure! but where is it to be 

found ? | 

Adi. In me. 

Bland. In thee ! away, deceitful boy, am I in a con- 
dition, think you, to liſten to ſuch idle tales? pr'ythee, 
young man, chuſe a fitter time to jeſt in: yes, even in 
this world, I know there are pure and uncorrupted 
hearts, who will cherith my misfortunes, and pity m 
diſtreſs: even in this low condition I have the happine 
to reflect, that Dorfiſe at leaſt knows how to love and 
to diſtinguiſh virtue. 

Adi. Dorfiſe is then the idol of your heart? 

Bland. She is. 


Adi. You have try'd and prov d her then? 
Bland I have. 


Dar. My late brother, before he went into Greece, 
if I remember right, defign'd my niece for you. 

Bland. Your laie brother, my friend, had a bad 
choice then: I have made a much better: I have deter- 


win'd in favour of that virtue, which, baniſh'd from the 
| world,. 
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world, hath taken up its reſidence in the breaſt of my 
Dorfiſe. 

Adi. Merit like her's is rare indeed; I am aſtoniſh'd 
at it: but, great as it is, it cannot equal her happineſs. 
Bland. This youth is of a noble nature, and I love 
him; he takes my part even againſt you. 

Dar. Not ſo much pour as you think: but pray tell 
me, how happen'd it that this Dorfiſe, with all her at- 
tachment and love for you, never wrote to you for a 
whole year ? 

Bland. Wou'd you have had her write to me through 
the air, or the poſt travel by ſea? I have receiv'd large 

kets from her before now, letters wrote in ſuch a 
ile too—ſo much truth, ſo much good ſenſe, nothing 
affected, embarraſs d, or obſcure, no falſe wit, nothing 
but the language of nature and the heart; ſuch is the 
effect of real love. | 

Dar. You turn pale, [To Adine. 

Bland. What's the matter with you ? 

[ Linking earneſtly at Adine. 

Ai. With me, fir? O fir, I have got a ſad pain at 
my heart. 

- Bland. [To Darmin.] His heart! and what a tone 


too! a girl of his age wou'd have more ſtrength and 


courage: I love the lad, but am aſtoniſh'd at his effe- 
minacy: he was never made for ſuch a voyage; he's 
afraid of the ſea, the enemy, and every wind that 
blows : I caught him one day fitting down to a looking - 


.glaſs : he appears to be cut out for the gay world, to fit 


m a box at a play-houſe and admire his fine form, 


which he ſeems to. be mightly enamour'd with : *tis a. 


very Narciſſus. 
Dar. He has beauty. 
Bland. Ay, but he ſhou'd beware of vanity: 
Adi. You need not fear, fir, tis not myſelf that I 


admire: I am more likely to hate myſelf, I affure you; 


I love nothing that reſembles me. 
Bland. Dorfiſe, my friend, is after all the miſtreſs 
of my fate : convinc'd as I have long been of her pru- 


dence, IL gave her a promiſe of marriage; at parting I 
had in her poſſeſſion, jewels, notes, 
contracts 


F > 


left. every thing 1 
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contracts, ready money, all, thank heavin, have I 
frankly truſted to my dear Dorfiſe ; and her I conſign d 
to the virtue of my friend Mr. Bartholin. 

Dar. What ! Bartholin the caſhier ? 

Bland. The ſame ; a good friend, who eſteems me, 
and whom I love. 

Dar. To be ſure you have made an excellent choice, 
and are extremely happy in a miſtreſs and a friend: not 
at all prejudic'd. [ In an ironical tone. 

Bland. Not in the leaſt: I am impatient at their ab- 
ſence, and long to ſee them. 

Adi. I can bear it no longer: I muſt go. [ Hfrde. 

Bland. You ſeem diforder'd. 

Adi. Every one has ſome misfortunes or other; mine 
are heavy indeed, they overpower me, but they will 
ceaſe—with Blandford's. 

Bland. I know not why, but his grief affects me. 

[ She goes out, 


Dar. Tis an amiable youth, and ſeems wonderfully 
attach'd to you. 


Bland. Blandford's heart is not a bad one, and what 
fortune I have, how ſmall ſoever it be, ſhall be in com- 
mon with us both; as ſoon as Dorfiſe returns me the 
money I left her, your young Adine ſhall have a 
part of it: I wiſh his voice was a little more maſculine, 
and his air more eaſy : but time and care muſt form 
the manners of youth: he is modeſt, ſenſible, and has 
juſt notions of right and wrong. I obſerv'd through 
the whole voyage, that he wou'd bluſh at any indecent 
expreſſion which my people made uſe of on board: I 
promiſe you I ſhall endeavour to be a father to him, 

Dar. That's not what he wants of you; but come, 
let us go immediately to Dorfiſe, at leaſt we ſhall get 
your money of her. 

Bland. True; but the unlucky Dæmon, that always 
accompanies me, has contriv'd to keep her in the coun- 
try ſtill. | 

Dar. Well, but the caſhier —— 


Bland. The caſhier is there too; but they will both 


come to town, as ſoon as they know I am here, 
Dar. 
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Dar. You are ſatisfy d then that M. Dorfiſe is alway; 
devoted to your ſervice. - 

Bland. Why ſhou'd ſhe not? If I keep my faith to 
her, ſurely ſhe may do the ſame by me; I have not 
been fo fooliſh, as, like you, to throw away my heart 
on a gay coquette. 

Dar. It may happen that I ſhall find myſelf deſpis d, 
but that you Lo every man is liable to; I will own 
to you, her airy trifling humour is very different from 
that of her wiſe couſin. ; 

Bland. But what will you do with a heart ſo— 

Dar. Nothing at all: I ſhall hold my tongue, till our 
two fair idols make their appearance at Marſeilles: 
apropos, here comes our friend Mondor. 

Bland. Our friend ? ſaid you ! he our friend? 

Dar. His head no doubt 1s a little of the lighteſt, but 
at the bottom he is a worthy character 

Bland. Pr ythee undeceive thyſelf, dear Darmin, and 
be aſſur d, that friendſhip requires a firmer mind than 
his; fools are incapable of love. | 

Dar. But the wiſe man, does he love ſo much then ? 
come, we may reap ſome advantage from this fool not- 
withſtanding; as the caſe now ſtands with us, there 
will be no harm in borrowing his money. 


SCENE HL 


BLANDFORD, DARMIN, MONDOR. 


Mon. Morrow, morrow, my dears; ſo you are ſtill 
in the land of the living: Pm glad on't, glad on't, with all 
my heart: good morrow to you; but pray, who is that 
pretty boy I ſaw in Yother room? whence comes he? 
did he come over with you ? what is he, Turk, Greek, 
your ſon, your page, what do you do with him? where 
do you ſup to night, ha? boys, where do you throw 
your handkerchiefs ? what ! are you going poſt to Ver- 
failles to give an account of your battles ? have you got 


ever a patron here ? 
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Bland. No. 
Mon. What, never made your bows at court ? 
Bland. No: I made my bows at ſea ; my ſervices are 
my patrons ; the _y artifices I make uſe of; I never 
was at court in my life. 
Mon. Then you never got any thing. : 
Bland. I never aſk'd it; I wait till the maſter's eye in 
its own time ſhall find me out. 

Mond. Yes: and theſe fine ſentiments will carry you, 
as they do every body elſe, at their own time, to gaol. 

Dar. We are pretty near it already, for our honour 
and glory has not left us a ſhilling. 

Mon. I am inclin'd to think fo. 

Dar. Dear knight, let us fairly confeſs to you 

Mon. In two words I muſt inform you— 

Dar. That our friend here has had a terrible loſs— 

Mon. That I have made, my dear, a diſcovery— 

Dar. Of all his fortune— 

Mon. Of a famous beauty— 

Dar. Which he was carrying— 

Mon. To whom without vanitv—— 

Dar. By ſea—— - 

Mon. After a good deal of myſterious conduct 

Dar. In his ſhip— 

Mon, I have the happineſs to be well with. 

Dar. This, fir, is a misfortune— | | 

Mon. O tis a moſt enchanting pleaſure to conquer 
theſe exceſſive ſcruples, to get the better of that mo- 
deſty, that fierce angry preceptor who is always thwart- 
ing and ſcolding at nature: I had once an inclination 
for lady Burlet, for her gayety, and thoſe pretty light 
airs ſhe gives herſelf; but that was a fooliſh taſte, as 
fooliſh as herſelf. | 

Dar. I'm glad to hear it. 

Mon. O no, ttis the prude I doat-on : encourag'd by 
the difficulty, I preſented my apple to the beauty. 
Dar. Ay, fir, this prude, who has captivated your 
heart, this proud beauty is ; 
Mon. Dorfiſe. 
Bland. Dorfiſe! is it? O you know, I ſuppoſe, who 


you are ſpeaking ta ? [ Laughing. 
Man. 
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Mon. To you, my friend. 


Bland. I pity thy folly, young man, and hall take 
care that, for the future, this lady ſhall never encourage 
ſuch ſparks as you. 

Mos. Very well, my dear: but let me tell you,. 
your wiſe woman never complains when ſhe is taken in 
by a fool. 

Bland. Be ſo kind however, my friend, as to play the 
fool no longer with her, for know, her virtues are deſ- 
tin'd to make me happy; ſhe is mine, and has pro- 
mis d to marry me; ſhe waits with impatience till we 
are united. 

Mon. The pretty note that my friend Blandford has 
there! [To Darmin.] you ſay he wants a few more in 
his diſtreſs ; here, Darmin. 

[ He is to give him a pocket-book. 
Bland. Stay, take care, Darmin. [Stopping Darmin. 
Dar. Why, you wou'd not. 
Bland. From him I wou'd not—receive any thing; 
when I do any man the favor to borrow of him, it ſhall 
be one whom I think worthy of it ; it ſhall be a friend. 

Mon. And am not I your friend ? 

Bland. No, fir: a friend indeed ? an excellent friend, 
that wants to run away with my wife; @ friend, who 
this very night perhaps wou'd entertain twenty cox- 


combs at m : O I know them well; theſe 


faſhionable friends, theſe friends of the world. 

Mon. That world, fir, which you grumble at, is 
better than all your ill humour. Your ſervant, fir, I 
am going this moment to the fair Dorfiſe, to ſplit my 
fides with laughing at your folly. LL going off. 


Bland. What ſay you fir? Darmin, how is this! can 
Dorſiſe be here? 


Stopping him. 

Mon. Moſt aſſuredly. — 

Bland. O heav'n ! 

Mon. And pray what is there in that ſo wonderful ? 

Bland. In her own houſe ? 

Mon. Yes, I tell you, at Marſeilles; I met her juſt as 
I came in, returning ina violent hurry from the country. 

Bland. To meet me! thank heav'n! now all my ſor- 


rows are paſt: [ Aſide.] come, III go, and ſee her. 


Mon. 
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Men. Done: K the more fools there 
are, the more one 


Bland. III rap. [ Going to the door. 
4 LP away. 

Who's there ? [ In the houſe. 
Blend, Tis I. 
Men. "Tis I myſelf. 


SCENE NN. 


BLANDFORD, — - COLLETTE, MON. 


24 Blandford ! Darmin ! amazing : lord, fi. 
[Coming out of the houſe. 


you had been drown'd 


Bland. No, 4 ; 
l ove, — |} cd me, that [ 


;uft heaven, propitious to my 
might once more ſee thy dear 


Cal. She is this moment gone out, fir. 

Dar. And her couſin too ? 

Cal. Yes, fir, her couſin is gone along with her. 

Bland. But Where, for heav'n's ſake, is ſhe gone? 
where muſt I find her ? | 

Col. At the —aſſembl Making a prudiſb courteſy: 

Bland. What aſſem bly 7 0 9 

Col. Lord, fir, you are mighty ignorant: you muſt 
know, fir, there are about twenty ladies of faſhion moſt 
intimately connected together to reform the age, to cor- 
rect our fooliſh young women, to ſubſtitute in the room 
of that ſcandal which now prevails a prudent modeſty 
and reſerve, and M. Dorfiſe is at the head of the party. 

Bland. But how happens it, Darmin, that ſuch a cox- 
comb as this ſhou'd be ſuffer d by ſo rigid, ſo ſevere a 
beauty ? [To Darmin. 
Dar. O prudes love coxcombs. 


Bland. 
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Bland. Where does ſhe go from the aſſembly ? 

1 That I can't tell; to do good in ſecret I ſup. 
poſe. 

Bland. Secretly! that's the height of virtue; but 
when may I, in my turn, ſpeak with her at home ? 

Mon. That, fir, you muſt aſk me; and I believe I may 
_ to grant it you: you may ſee her, fir, as you us d 
to do. | 

Bland. Your buſineſs, fir, is to reſpe her, and take 
care that you ſay nothing to her prejudice. 

Dar. And her couſin too, pray where is ſhe to be 
found ? I was told they liv'd together. 

Cal. They do ſo: but their taſtes are different, and 
they are ſeldom together. M. Burlet, with ten or a 
dozen young fellows, and as many pretty women, en- 
tertains herſelf every day, keeps a plentiful table, and 
goes for ever to the comedy : afterwards they dance, or 
play ; always at her houſe you will meet with good ſup- 
pers, new ſongs, and bons mots, old wines, red and 
white, ice-cream, liqueurs, new ribbons, Saxon monkies, 
rich bagatelles, invented by Hebert for the uſe of the 
fine ladies day and night, pleaſures ſucceeding plea- 
ſures ; ſcarce is there a moment left even to ſcandalize 
one another, 

Mon. Ay, this, my friend, is the way to live. 

Dar. But whither muſt I follow her ? 

Col. Every where; for ſhe runs about from morning 
to night, and ſees every thing; plays, balls, muſic, ſup- 
pers; ſhe is always employ'd : perhaps very late in the 
evening you may meet with her and her joyous compa- 
nions at home, about ſupper-time. 

Bland. If, after what I have heard, you are fond of 
her, my friend, you malt have as little underſtanding as 
herſelf ; is it poſſible to love a woman, who has all the 
follies of her ſex put together ? to be ſure it will be 
worth your while to follow her chariot wheels, to dance 
after a coquette, and ſigh and whine for a ridi- 


culous creature, who thinks of nothing but her plea- 
ſures. 
Dar. 


A famous dealer in trinkets at Paris. 
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Dar. I may be miſtaken, but I cannot help thinking 
that a love of pleaſure, and the ſtricteſt honour, may be 
conſiſtent with each other ; and I am likewiſe of _—_ 
nion, with all due deference to you be it ſpoken, 

a prude, with all her ſeverity of virtue, may do a great 
deal of good in public, and yet in ſecret be often good 
for—uſt nothing. 

Bland. Well, well ! we ſhall be better judges by and 
by ; you ſhall ſee my choice, and I your's. 

Mon. Ay, ay, by that time you return, my dears, the 
place will be taken. 

Bland. By whom, pray ? 


Mon. By me. 
Bland. By you ? 
Mon. I have made too good uſe of your abſence to 


be afraid of your preſence, I aſſure you: ſo, fare ye 
well. 


SCENE IV. 
BLANDFORD, DARMIN. 


Bland. Well, what think you ? can one be jealous of 
ſuch a creature ? 


Dar. O, fools have fortune, you know: nothing more 
common. 


Bland. You can never imagine, ſure—— 

Dar. © yes : your ſenſible women are very fond of 
fools at times: but I mult take my leave, * my 
own fate, and ſee whether I am a happy or a forſaken 

r. [ He goes out. 

Bland. [ Alone.) Ay, ay, make haſte, and get your diſ- 
miſhon : poor fellow ! I pity him: how happy am I 
to have made choice of a woman worthy of my eſteem ! 
unfortunate as I have been, I have reaſon to bleſs the 
hour of my return: reaſon increaſes my paſſion : yes: I 
am reſoly'd ; I will leave the world, the whole ungrateful 
world, for one good and worthy woman. I have had 
enough of hopes and fears: the port at length appears, 
and there will I ſhelter myſelf : what is all the world to 


this ? 
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this ? a fooliſh, ridiculous, fatal world ! ought I not to 
deteſt it ? there is not a friend remaining in it ; not a 
creature, who at the bottom really cares a farthing for 
one: O tis a vile world: if there is any love or affec. 
tion to be expected, it muſt be from a wife; all the dif. 
ficulty is how to chuſe one. A coquetie is a monſter one 
wou'd avoid, but a beautiful, — and a ſenſible wo. 
man, is the nobleſt work of nature. 


«© 4 


3 
AC H. enn L 


DORFISE, M. de BURLET, MONDOR. 


Der. T Muſt beg you, Mr. Mondor, not to indulge 

yourſelf in this exceſſive familiarity : it is im- 
poſſible for ears ſo chaſte as mine to ſuffer ſuch liber- 
ries. 


Mon. And yet you like em: you rate me for my im- 
ience, but you liſten to it: why, my dear, your hair 
b cut ſhort on purpoſe, that you may hear the better. 


W [ Laughing. 


M. de Bur. Indeed I ſhall take his part: you are too 
rigid, and affect too much ſeverity : liberty is not always 
licentiouſneſs ; there is nothing indecent, in my opinion, 
in little ſallies of innocent mirth and gayety, which we 
may chuſe whether we will underſtand or not; but 
your outrageous virtue wou'd ſhut up our mouths and 
our cars together. | 

Dor. I wou'd indeed, couſin : and moreover, I wou'd 
adviſe you to ſhut your doors too againſt ſome viſitors, 
whom I frequently ſee here ; I have told you often 
enough, couſin, it will ruin your reputation: how can 

ou ſuffer ſuch a libertine crew? Cleon, that pretty fel- 
w, who is mighty brilliant without a ſpark of wit, and 
is always laughing at the good things he wou'd make 
you believe he has juſt ſaid ; Damon, who, 9 
| utes 
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beauties that he is in love with, makes twenty madri- 
gals as inſipid as himſelf ; and that Robin, who is al- 
Co talking of himſelf, with the old pedant that makes 
every creature fick of him: then s my couſin too, 
1 Enough, gh, madam : 1 body ſpeak 

Mon. gh, enough, m et eve 

in his turn; and fince your ladyſhi rc 42 
good nature in . of the world, I will endeavour to 

_—_ you I have at leaſt as much charity as — * 
ropoſe giving you in three words a picture 

— e city: to begin then with——— 

Dor. Stop thy licentious tongue: none ſhou'd dare to 
chaſtiſe vice but perſons of the ſtricteſt virtue; I cannot 
bear to thear libertines ſatirizing others who are much 
leſs culpable than themſelves ; for my part, what I ſay 
is from my regard to the honour of human nature, and 
diſguſt of the world, this vile world : how I do hate 
it! 

; M. de Bur. For all that, couſin, it has ſome attrac- 
tions, 

Dor. For you, I believe it has, and to your ruin. 

M. de Bur. And has it none for you, couſin? do you 
really hate the world ? 

Dor. Horribly. 

M. de Bur. And all the pleaſures of it ? 

Dor. Abominably. 

M. de Bur. Plays? balls? 

Mon. Muſic ? dancing 

Dor. O my dear, they are all the devil's inventions. 

M. de Bur. But dreſs and finery ? you muſt . 


— 

Dor. All vanity! O how I regret every minute 
thrown away at my toilette ! I hate to look at myſelf; 
and, of all things in nature, deteſt a looking-glaſs. 


M. de Bur. And yet, my dear rigid coulin, you ſeem 
tolerably well dreſsd. 


Dor. Dol? 

Mon. Extremely well. 
Dor. Plain, very plain. 
Mon. But with taſte. 


M. de Bur. 
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M. de Bur. You may ſay what pleaſe, but you 
Saas... * 

Dor. Love to pleaſe ? O heav'n ! 

M. de Bur. Come, come, be honeſt : have not you 
ſome ſmall inclination to this young rattle ? he's not ill 
made. Pointing to Mondor, 

Mon. O fy ! | 

M. de Bur. Young, rich, and handſome, 

Men. Poh, pr'ythee. 

Dor. O abominable ! a handſome young man is my 
_ averſion ; handſome and young! O fy, fy. 

Mon. Upon my ſoul, madam, I am concern'd for both 
of us; the wicked woman to talk ſo : but pray, madam, 
this Blandford, who is come back without his ſhip, is he 


ſo rich, and young, and handſome ? 
Dor. Blandford ? why, is he here ? 
Mon. Certainly. 
Cal. O madam ! I come to tell you 
—. haſtily. 
Dor. Hark'ee. [Whiſpering — 


M. de Bur. How's this ? 

Der. I thought ſince he took his leave of me he had 

been cur'd of all his faults; to tell you the truth, 1 

imagin'd he had been dead long ago. [To Mondor. 

Mon. No, madam, he is alive, I aſſure you: the 
irate intends to fink me at once : he pretends to be a 

vourite of yours. 


Dor. O Collette ! [ Afide to Collette. 

Col. O madam ! 

Dor. Dear fir, can't you find out ſome means of ſend- 
ing him to ſea again ? [To Mondor. 


Mon. O yes: with all my heart. 
M. de Bur. Pray, fir, are there any news of his inti- 
mate friend and confidant, Darmin ? is he arriv'd to ? 
Mon. He is, madam : the captain it ſeems fell in 
with him at ſome port or other : they have had a battle 
at ſea, and now are return'd home without a ſtiver; 
Blandford has brought with him a little Greek too, the 
handſomeſt, genteeleſt 
Der. © yes: I believe I ſaw him juſt by my houſe : 
large black eyes? "il 
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Mon. The ſame. 

Dor. Penetrating, yet full of ſoftneſs: roſy cheeks ? 
Mon. He has ſo. 

Der. Fine hair, and teeth: ſomething in his air that's 
noble and fine ? 2 

Mon. The v gon of nature. 

Dor. If his . 58 good ; if he is well - born and 
diſcreet, Fl ſee him: you ſhall bring him to me 
tho he is young, ; 

M. de Bur. | muſt find out Darmin's lodging as ſoon 
as poſſible : here, la Fleur, go this minute and 
him this five hundred pounds, [ fe gives 4 purſe * 
Fleur] and tell him Ie Blandford : and him to ſap- 
per with me: our friends have long wiſh'd for his re- 
turn, and none more than myſelf ; never did I know a 
better creature, more honeſt, or ingenuous : I admire 
above all things his amiable complacency, and thoſe 
ſocial virtues that ſo ſtrongly recommend him. 

Dor. Blandford is not of his diſpoſition : he is ſo ſeri- 
an © - 

Mon. So full of ſpleen ! 

Dor. Trae, and ſo jealous! 

Mon. So affronting !. 

Dor. He i 

Very true. 

Dor. Let me ſpeak, fir ; 1 ſay he i 

Mam. Yes, 4 I attend to you—he i 

Dor. He is in ſhort a dangerous man. 

M. de Bur. They tell me he has fought nobly for his 
ing and country, and diſtinguiſh'd himſelf greatly at 

ea. 

Dor. That may be, couſin, but by land he is dread- 
fully troubleſome. 

Mon. And beſides he is 

Dor. True. 

Mon. O thoſe ſailors have all of them ſuch horrid 
principles. 

Dor. They have ſo. 

M. de Bur. But I have heard, couſin, that you former - 
ly gave him ſome hope 

or. XXIII. —5 — Der. 
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Dor. Yes: but fince that I have taken an antipath; 
to the whole world, and quitted it: I began with him: 
'twas he and the world together that have made me o 
fearful. 


SCENE IL 


DORFISE, M. de BURLET, MONDOR, COL. 
LETTE. 


Col. Madam ! 

Dor. Well! 

Col. Mr. Blandford is come. 

Der. O heav'n ! 

M. de Bur. Is Darmin with him? 

Cal. Yes, madam. 

M. de Bur. I am heartily glad on't. 

Dor. And P'm heartily ſorry ; I muſt retire ; I wou'd 
fly from the whole world. 

Mon. With me, I hope. 

Dor. No, fir, if you pleaſe, without you. [She goes out. 


SCENE III. 


M. de BURLET, BLANDFORD, DARMIN, MON- 
DOR, ADINE. 


Dar. Permit me, madam, at length on my knees—— 
[To M. de Burlet. 
M. de Bur. O my dear Darmin, [ Running up to Dar- 
min. ] come along, I've made a party for you to go to the 
ball when the comedy 1s over: we'll prate as we go 
along ; my chariot's below. And you, Mr. Solem- 
nity, will you come with us ? [To Blandford. 
Bland. No: I come here, madam, on a ſerious affair: 
away, ye train of triflers, go, and pretend to pleaſures 
which you never enjoy ; go, and be weary of one ano- 
ther as ſoon as you can: you and I, [turning to Adine.] 
will go in ſearch of b 
- SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE, COLLETTE. 
Bland. There we ſhall ſee a woman indeed; a wo- 


man ſubmitting to every duty of life ; a woman, who for 
me has renounc'd the whole world ; and who to her 
faithful paſſion joins the moſt ſcrupulous and rigid vir- 
tue: I hope you will endeavour to recommend your- 
ſelf to her. 

Adi. Of that, fir, you may aſſure yourſelf ; I ſhall try 
to imitate her virtues; her example may de the beit 
inſtruction to me. | 

Bland. Pm glad to hear you think fo: PI introduce 
you to her: from this time forward I ſhall look upon 
you, Adine, as a ſon, whom fortune has thrown in my 
way, to make me amends for all her paſt unkindneſs ; 
it is impoſſible to know without loving thee ; your diſ- 
poſition is only too pliant and flexible ; nothing there- 
fore can be of more ſervice to you, than to keep company 
with a prudent and diſcreet woman, whoſe acquaintance 
will improve the goodneſs of your heart, and confirm 
you in your honeſty, and love of juſtice, without de- 
priving you at the ſame time of that ſweetneſs and com- 
placency, which I own I find myſelf deficientin: a 
woman of ſenſe and beauty, who has nothing trifling or 
ridiculous in her, is an excellent ſchool for a young fel- 
low at your time of life ; it will form your mind, and 
direct your heart; her houſe is the temple of honour. 

Adi. The ſooner we viſit it then the better; but her 
example is ſo uncommon, I tear I ſhall never be able to 
follow it. 

Bland. Why not ? 

Adi. Becauſe I like your's better: there is ſomething 
in your virtue, tho' the external appearance has too 
much ſeverity in it, that charms me: it muſt, I am ſure, 
be good at the bottom: you have always been my favo- 
rite, but for Dorfiſe 

Bland. [Going towards the door of Dorkiſe's houſe.] You 

maſt not indeed flatter yourſelf that you can at once be 


2 able 
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able to imitate her; but in time you may: however, 
let me adviſe you to ſee Dorfile, and to avoid her cou- 
fin. [He is going in, Collette comes out, tops him, and 
ſhuts the door ; he knocks at it.] 

Col. You mult not go in, fir. 

Bland. Not 1? 

Col. No, fir. 

Bland. How's this, Blandford refus'd admittance ? 

Col. My miſtreſs, fir, is retir'd to her apartment, and 
wou'd be private. 

Bland. L admire her delicacy, but I muſt goin. 

Col. Pray, hear me, fir. 

Bland. Not I: I will go in, and this minute too. 


[ He goes in. 
Col. Stay, fir. 
Adi. Fl follow her, and ſee the event of this ſtrange 
interview, 
SCENE YV. 


COLLETTE, alone. 


Now will he ſee her, and diſcover all: Pm frighten'd 
to death about it: twill be all over now with my poor 
miſtreſs: what a fooliſh woman ! to flipulate this ſecret 
marriage, and give herſelf to ſuch a fellow as Bartolin : 
what will the malicious world ſay ? well; women are 
ſtrange creatures, that's the truth of it: nay, and ſo are 
the men too: what exceſſive weakneſs ! to be ſure my 
miſtreſs is a fool ; ſhe deceives herſelf and every body 
elſe ; and half her time is employ'd in finding out artifi- 
ces to hide her indiſcretion, and repair her reputation. 
She follows her inclination, and then has recourſe to in- 
trigue and management, and yet ſhe takes no care of the 
main point : this is acurſed adventure for us, and a moſt 
unfortunate return : how will Blandford take the injury 
ſhe has done him ? here have we no leſs than « an 
huſbands in the houſe, two of them promis'd, and the 
other, I believe, abſolutely taken: a woman in ſuch a 
caſe muſt be a little hamper'd. 

SCENE 


— 
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SCENE... 


DORFISE, COLLETTE. 
Col. O madam, what's to be done? 


Dor. Fear nothing ; there are ways and means to 
dazzle people's eyes, to delay, and put off matters ; men 
are eaſily manag'd, their weakneſs is our ſtrength, and 
helps on our Jefigns upon em: I have got myſelf out 
of the worſt ſcrape : our diſagreeable interview is over, 
and I have ſent the good man, (God ſpeed him,) into 
the country to his old crony Bartolin, who may lend 
him ſome money; at leaſt I ſhall! gain time by it, and 
that's enough. 

Col. But ſure, madam, the duce was in you to fign 
_ plaguy contract! what had you to do with Bar- 

in 

Dor. The devil, my dear, is full of ſpite, that's cer- 
tain : that fellow perſecuted me ſo: but we tempt, and 
are tempted, and the heart eaſily ſurrenders : you know 
we heard that Blandford wou'd never come back again. 

Cal. That he was dead. 

Dar. I was left without any ſupport, money, or 
friends, and weak withal: all owing to the weakneſs of 
my ſex, Collette; but our ſtars will prevail: tis often. 
' the lot of a beauty to marry a ſcab: my heart was ſe- 

verely attack'd, 

Cal. There are certain ſeaſons very dangerous to a 
prude: but, if you muſt ſacrifice to love, you ſhou'd have 
taken the chevalier, he is handſome. 

Dor. O but I wanted a bit of intrigue and myſtery, 
befides I am not fond of his character: but he is uſeful 
to me: he is my puffer, my emiſlary : he's a prate- 


apace you know, and can ſcatter reports about town for 
me that may be ſerviceable. 


Col. But Bartolin is ſuch a villain. 
Dor. Yes, but— 


Cal. And for his wit, I'm. ſure there are no charms in 
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Dor. No: but— 
Cal. But what ? 
Dor. Fate, whim, caprice, my unhappy circumſtan. 
ces, a little avarice withal, and then opportunity—in 
- ſhort, I ſurrender'd, play'd the fool, and fond the con- 
tract. TI kept, you know, Blandford's ſtrong box, and af- 
ter he was gone, gave away a little of his money for 
him—out of charity: who wou'd ever have thought, 
that, after two years, he ſhou'd be conſtant to his old 
flame, and come back again to look for his wife and his 
ſtrong box ? 

Col. Every body here ſaid he was dead, and now 
= is not ; « fellow's a fool, and ſtands in his own 

he. 

; R Well, fince the man's alive, I muſt give him his 
jewels back : [ Reſuming the Prude.) let him take em: 
ut Bartolin has got em to keep for me; he fancics 

they are mine, holds em faſt, and is fond of them and as 
jealous as he is of me. 

Col. So I ſuppoſe. 

Der. Huſbands, jewels, virtue, and character, how to 
reconcile you all, heav'n knows ! 


SCENE VI. 


MONDOR, ADINE, DORFISE. 


Mex. I muſt drive aws . powerful rival, who 
gives himſelf ſuch airs, and deſpiſes me; 2 muſt. 

Adi. What's this? PI liſten a little. [Coming in ſlowly. 

Mon. In ſhort, I muſt make myſelf happy, and — 
his inſolence : tis you, tis Dorfiſe alone whom I adore: 
let old Darmin enjoy his little coquette, they are not 
worth our notice : but Blandford, the ſevere and virtu- 
ous Blandford, there I own I cou'd wiſh to triumph: 
he thinks you can refuſe him nothing, becauſe he is a 
man of honour and virtue : now to me theſe are the moit 
difagreeable creatures in the univerſe ; indeed, my 
_ you'll ſoon be heartily tir'd of him. 


Dor. 
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Dor. [ Prudiſbly, after looking ſtedfaſtly at Adine.] You 
are 2 3 > 8 = the CR repel and eſteem 
for Mr. Blandford. 

Mon. There are thoſe, madam, whom one may 
_ and yet laugh at, and make fools of : is not 
it ſo ? 

Adi. Amazing ! ſhe is conſtant and virtuous : doubt- 
leſs ſhe loves him: I am confounded: who wou'd have 
thought it ? [ Afide. 

Dor. What is he talking of ? 

Adi. Dorfiſe is faithful, and, to complete my miſery, 
ſhe is handſome. [ Aſide. 

Der. [To Mondor, after hooking tenderly at Adine.] 
He ſays, I am handſome. 

Mon. There he's right : but he begins to be trouble- 
ſome: hark'ee, child, I have ſomething to ſay to this lady 
in private. 

Adi. I will retire, fir. 

Dor. I fay, fir, you are greatly miſtaken. [To Mondor. 
Stay you here, my dear. [To Adine. 
How dare you, fir, ſend him away ? [To Mondor. 
Come hither, child: [T9 2 he's almoſt ready to 
weep; the ſweet boy ! he ſhall ſtay with me: Bland- 
ford brought him to me; and from the firſt moment I 
took a fancy to him : I like his diſpoſition. 

Mon. O let his diſpoſition alone, for heav'n's ſake, and 
attend to me: this Blandford, madam, I know you 
hate him: you have often told me he is brutal, jea- 
ou 

Dor. Never, ſir. [ Angrily. 
What age are you ? [To Adine. 

Adi. Eighteen, madam. | ; 

Dor.. Such tender youth as thine requires the curb of 
wiſdom to guide and direct it: vice is bewitching, 
temptations trequent, and example dangerous: a fingle 
glance may be your ruin ;. be upon your guard againſt 
women, nay ad againſt yourſelf, and dread the pois'nous 
blaſt that withers the ſweet flower of virtue. 

Mon. Prythee, Dortiſe, let the boy's flower alone: 
what is it to you whether it be wither'd or not? mind. 
me, my dear. 
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Dor. My God ! his innocence is ſo engaging ! 
Mon. "Tis a mere child. 
Dor. What's your name, my dear, and whence come 


you ? [ Coming up to Adine. 
Adi. My name, madam, is Adine; I was born in ple 
Greece: Mr. Blandford brought me over with Dar- 
min. 
Der. Tas kindly done of him. - 


Mon. What a ridiculous curioſity ! here am I making 
—_ love to you, and you all the while talking to a 
child. 

Dor. Be quiet, you blockhead ! [ Softly. 


SCENE VII. 


DORFISE, MONDOR, ADINE, COLLETTE. 


Col. Madam. 

Dor. Well ! 

Col. They wait for you at the aſſembly. 

Dor. Well: I ſhall be there preſently. 

Mon. Hang your engagement: I tell you what, my 
dear; you and [ will put an end to theſe prudiſh meet- 
ings, theſe conſpiracies againſt love, taſte, and gayety : 
upon my. word, child, it does not become a beautiful 
young creature, as you are, to go about declaiming 
againſt every thing that's joyous, amongſt a parcel of 
toothleſs old beldames, that meet together in their gloo- 
my vaults to weep over the pleaſures of the living : 
but PII and rout theſe immortal tattlers, and top 
their clack with a hundred bons-mots. 

Dor. For heav'n's ſake, don't go and expoſe me there, 
I defire you ; poſitively you ſhall not. 

Mon. Poſitively I will, this minute, and tell em you 
are _— [ He goes out. 

Dor. The wild creature! Avoid, my dear, whatever 
you do, ſuch fools as theſe : be prudent, and diſcreet : 
make my compliments to Blandferd. [To Adine, 
What a piercing eye ! 

Adi. Did you ſpeak, madam ? [Turning back. 


or. 
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nous look ! 
ſo charming! ſo modeſt ! I hope I have the 
leaſure of ſeeing you often. 
Adi, I ſhall pay my reſpeQs, madam, with the greateſt. 
pleaſure : madam, your ſervant. 
Dor. Adieu, my dear child. 
Adi. I don't know what to think on't: I cannot diſ- 


cover whether the deceives him or not; all I know is, I 
love him, 


Dor. That ſweet complexion ! that i 


SCENE IX 


DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


Dar. [ Looking after Adine.] What ſaid he? I love! 
love whom? perhaps the boy has fall'n in love with me; 
he talks to himſelf, ſtops, and look at me; I have cer- 
tainly turn'd his brain. 

Col. He ogles you moſt wonderfully, and looks with 
ſuch tenderneſs. 

Dor. Is that my fault, Collette? how can I poſſibly 
help it ? 

Col. Very true, madam: but danger approaches: I 
am terribly afraid of this Blandford's coming back again, 
and dread ſtill more the ſavage reſentment of Bartolin. 

Dor. This young Turk's mighty handſome ! do you 
think he is a Turk? that an infidel can have ſuch ſoft - 
neſs in his manner, ſo fine a figure? I fancy I cou'd con- 
vert him. 

Col. Fll tell you what I fancy : that when it is dif- 
cover'd you are marry'd to Bartolin, your reputation. 
will be ſeverely handled : Blandford will ftorm dread- 
fully, and your little Turk will be of no great ſervice to, . 
you. 

Dor. Never do you fear. 

Cal. I have long, madam, rely'd on vour prudence: 
but Bartolin is a jcalous brute, and what's worſe, he 
15—your huſband : tis really a melancholy caſe, and in- 
deed rather ſingular: the two rivals, I am afraid, will. 
be very untractable. 1 

5 
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Dor. O I can avoid them both: peace is the object of 
my wiſhes : it is my duty and my intereſt to foreſee and 


revent the ill conſequences ot a diſcovery ; I have 
Friends, men of merit and fortune. 


Col. Take their advice. 
Dor. I intend it, immediately. 
Col. But whoſe ? 


Dor. Why, let me ſee, —ſuppoſe I aſk this ftranger— 
this little— 


Col. Aſk his advice? the advice of a beardleſs boy? 

Dor. He ſeems to be very ſenfible, and if he is, why 
not conſult him? let me tell you, young people are the 
beſt counſellors in things of this kind : he might throw 
ſome light on my affairs; befides, he is Blandford's 
friend, and I muſt talk with him. 5 

Cal. O to be ſure, madam, tis quite neceſlary. 

Dor. And as one talks over ſuch things better at table, 
it wou'd not be amiſs to aſ him to dinner: what think 
you ? 


Col. Softly there, madam : excuſe me, but you who 
are ſo afraid of ſcandal 


Dor. I am afraid of nothing: I know what I am 
about: when once a reputation is eſtabliſh'd, we may 


be perfectly eaſy about it: all the party will defend us, 
and cry out on our fide. 


Cal. Ay, but the world will talk, madam. 
Dor. Well ! for once we'll ſubmit to the wicked 


world: III give up this innocent dinner, and not ſharpen 


their malicious tongues : I'Il talk no more with Adine, 
never ſee him again; and yet, after all, what cou'd 
they ſay of a child ? but to chaſtity and virtue I will add 
the appearance of them alſo ; will obſerve decency and 
decorum : PII do it in my couſin's name, — beg 
4 — 

Cal. An excellent contrivance ! a woman of the world 
has no reputation to love; one may put her name to 
ten billets-doux ; ſhe may have as many lovers, as many 
aſſignations as ſhe pleaſes : nobody's offended, nobody 
bluthes, nobody's 7 74 but if perchance a lady 


of honour makes a ſep, it muſt be carefully con- 
ceal'd. 


Dor. 
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Dor. A falſe ſtep ! I make a falſe ſtep! thank heav'n! I 
have nothing to reproach myſelf with : to be ſure I have 
fign'd, but I am not yet abſolutely Mrs. Bartolin : he 
has a claim, and that's all ; and perhaps I may find a 
method to get rid of my maſter : I have an excellent 
deſign in my head: if this handſome Turk has any in- 
clination to me, I am ſatisfy'd every thing will go well; 
I am yet miſtreſs of myſelf, and can terminate all hap- 
1 go you, and aſk them to dinner: is there any 


arm in having an agreeable young fellow at one's table, 
and one that can give good advice too? 


Cal. O excellent advice! nothing can be more pro- 


per: let us immediately ſet about this charitable 
work. 


ACTI. SCENE 1. 


DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


Dor. TS not it he? how uneaſy I am ! hark! fome- 
body knocks ; he's come: Collette, hola! Col- 
lette : *tis he. 

Col. No, madam, tis the Chevalier: that impertinent 
coxcomb, who runs in and out, ſkips, laughs, prates, and 
flutters about perpetually; he ſwears he will have a tẽte 
à tẽte with you; and at laſt, between jeſt and earneſt, I 
have drove him away. 

Dor. O ſend him to my couſin: I hate their inſipid 
arties, their ridiculous prating and nonſenſe ; dear Col - 
tte, preſerve me from 'em. 

Cal. Huſh ! huſh ! I hear ſomebody coming. 

Dor. O tis my tweet Greek. 

Cal. "Tis he, I believe. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
DORFISE, ADINE. 


Der. Pray come in : good morrow to you, fir : how 
Itremble ! pray, fir, be ſeated. 


Adi. Pm 2 confounded— l beg pardon, madam, I 
l 


believe, another 


Dor. Be not alarm'd, fir: I am that other: my cou- 
fin dines abroad to-day with Blandford : you mult ſup- 
ply his place, and flay with me. 

Ai. Supply his place, madam ! who can do that? 
what paſhon can equal his, or who can exceed him in 
virtue, honour, and nobleneſs of foul ? 

Dor. You talk of him with warmth ; your friendſhip 
has life and ſpirit in it: I admire you for it. 

Adi. "Tis a ſincere regard, but an unhappy one. 

Dor. Tenderneſs is to the laſt degree becoming in 
youth like thine; virtue is nothing, if it is not link'd by 
the ſacred bonds of friendſhip. 

Adi. Alas ! if a natural ſenſibility is the infallible 
mark of virtue, without vanity, I may boaſt ſome degree 
of worth and honeſty. 

Dor. A ſoul ſo noble deſerves to be cultivated and im- 
prov'd ; perhaps I was born to be the happy inſtrument: 
many a woman has long wiſh'd in vain to find a tender 
friend, lively, yet diſcreet, who poſſeſs'd all the graces 
of youth without its flighty extravagance ; and, if I am- 
not deceiv'd, in thee all thoſe qualities are united : in- 
deed they are: what lucky ſtars conducted thee to Mar- 
ſeilles ? | 

Adi. | was in Greece, and the brave Blandford 
brought me from thence ; I have told you ſo twice al- 
ready. | 

Dor. Suppoſe you have, I could hear it again and 
again: but tell me, why is that fair forchead wrapped 
up in a turban ? are you really a Turk ? 

Adi. Greece is my country. 


Der. 
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Dor. Who wou' d have thought it? Is Greece in Tur- 
ky then ? O how I cov'd like to talk Greek with you 
why you have all the ſpritelineſs, all the natural eaſe 
of a true Frenchman : ſurely nature miſtook when ſhe 
made you a Greek : well, I bleſs Providence for throw- 
ing you thus amongſt us. 

Adi. Here I am, to my ſorrow. 

Dor. And canſt thou be unhappy ? 

Adi. Indeed I am ſo: but 'tis the fault of my own 
heart. 

Dor. Ay : tis the heart that docs all the good and all 
the evil in this world: tis that which makes us both 
miſerable : have you any engagement then? 

Adi. IJ have indeed: a baſe intriguing woman has 
betray'd me: her heart, like her face, is painted and 
diſguis'd : ſhe is bold, haughty, and full of artifice; 
more dangerous, becauſe ſhe hides her vices beneath 
the maſk of virtue: how cruel is it that ſo falſe a heart 
ſhould govern one who is but too honeſt ! 

Dor. Some faithleſs woman! let us be reveng'd on 
her: who is ſhe? of what rank? what country? what 
is her name ? 

Adi That I muſt not tell you. 

Dor. Why ſo? I fear you have art too; the art of 
concealment : O you have every talent to pleaſe and to 
delight, young and difcreet, beautiful and ſenſible: 
but I will explain myſelf: if, to make you amends for 

all the injuries you have receiv'd, you ſhou'd meet 
with a woman rich, amiable, admir'd, and efteem'd , 
one who had a heart conſtant, firm, and hitherto un- 
touch'd, ſuch as is ſeldom to be met with in Turky, 
and ſeldomer perhaps in this country; if ſuch a one 
cou'd be found, tell me, ſweet youth, what think you? 
what wou'd you fay to her ? 

Adi. I wou'd ſay—ſhe meant but to deceive me 

Dor. Nay, that wou'd be carrying your diſtruſt 
too far : come, come, be more confident. 

Adi. Forgive me, madam ; but the unfortunate, you 
know, are always a little ſuſpicious. 

Dor. And what, for example, may your ſuſpicions 
be whilſt I am talking to and looking at you ? 


Adi. 
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Adi. My ſuſpicions are that you mean to try me. 

Dor. O the malicious little rogue ! how cunning he 
is with that air of innocence : tis love himſelf juſt out 
of his childhood : get you gone : I am in abſolute dan- 
ger: poſitively Il ſee you no more. 

Adi. Since tis your order, madam, I take my leave. 

Dor. But you need not be in ſuch a hurry to obey : 
come back, come back, I eſteem you too much to be 
angry with you ; but don't abuſe my eſteem, my ſincere 
regard. 

44. But you eſteem Blandford: can one eſteem two 
at the ſame time? | 

Dor. © no, never: the laws of reaſon and of love 
allow ſucceſſion, but not diviſion : you'll learn a great 
deal by living with me, child. 

Adi. I have learn'd a great deal by what I ſee already. 

Dor. When heav'n, my dear, makes a fine woman, 
it always at the ſame time forms a man on purpoſe for 
her: we go in ſearch of one another for a long time, 
and make twenty choices before we fix on the right ; 
we are always looking as it were for our counterpart, 
and ſeldom, very ſeldom, meet with it—by a ſecret 
inſtin& we fly atter true happineſs; and ſhe [ hoking 
tenderly at him] who finds you, need look no farther. 

Adi. If you knew what I really am, you'd ſoon 
change your opinion of me. 

Dor. Never. 

Agi. If once you knew me, Pm ſure you wou'd 
think me unworthy of your care: we ſhou'd both be 
caught in the ſnare. 

Der. Caught, my dear, what can you mean? we're 
interrupted : O tis you, Collette. 


SCENE III. 
© COLLETTE, DORFISE, ADINE. 


Cel. Ay, madam, I could not help it; but there's 
a more impertinent viſitor ſtill a coming; Mr. Bartolin. 


[in a violent flurry. 
Dor. 
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Dor. Indeed ! I did not expect him till to-morrow: 
the villain has deceiv'd me: return'd already ! 

Cal. Ay, madam, and here's another unlucky acci- 
dent : the chevalier, that king of coxcombs, not know- 
ing the maſter of the houſe, is diſputing with him in the 
ſtreet, and keeps him there in ſpite of his teeth, 

Dor. So much the better. 

Col. No, madam, ſo much the worſe : for this blun- 
derer, not knowing who he is talking to, laughs in 
his face, inſiſts upon it that nobody ſhall come in here 
to-day ; that every body ſhall be excluded as well as 
himſelf; that he's an impertinent raſcal, and that you 
were engaged in your own apartment in a ſober tete I 
tete with a pretty young fellow. Bartolin ſwears in 
wrath that he'll break the door down: Mondor ſplits 
his ſides with laughing, and the other burſts with ſpleen. 

Dor. And I in the mean time am dying with fear. O 


Collette, what ſhall I do? what hole ſhall we creep 
out at? 


Adi. What can this myſtery be? 


Dor. The myſtery is, that we are both undone ; Col- 
lette, where are you going ? 


Adi. What will become of me ? | 

Dor. [To Collette. ] Hark'ee: ſtay: what a time was 
this for him to return] [7 Adine] you muſt hide your- 
ſelf for to-night in this cloſet: you'll find a black ſack 


there, wrap yourſelf up in it, and be quiet. My God! 
it is he, that's certain. 


Adi. O love, what do I ſuffer for thee! 


[ Going into the chſet. 
Dor. Poor lad ! he's deſperately tond of me. 


Cal. Huſh | huſh! here he comes, your dear ſpouſe. 
SCENE IV. 


BARTOLIN, DORFISE, COLLETTE, 


Dor. My dear fir, heaven be with you ! how late 
you are: you made me fo uneaſy, I was ready to die 
with fretting. { Meeting Bartolin. 

Bar. 


- 
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Bar. Mondor told me quite another ſtory. 

Dor. It's all a lye, every yllable he ſays, a horrid 
lye : I think I ought to be believ'd firſt ; you know Pm 
| ku the fel o loves me to madneſs, and is piqued 
at my refuſal of him: his eternal clack teizes me to 
death : I will poſitively never ſee him again. 

Bar. He ſeem'd to me to talk rationally enough, 

Dor. Don't believe a word he ſays, 

Bar, Well, well, I ſhant mind him: I only came to 
finiſh our affairs, and to take ſome neceſſaries here out 
of the cloſet. 

Dor. What are you doing there now? come, don't 
go into a body's cloſet. [in a perſuaſive tone. 

Bar. Why not ? 

Dor. [ After pauſing a /ittle.] Why, do you know, I 
had the ſame thought as you, and have been juſt put- 
ting my papers in order there, ſo I ſent for our old 
advocate, and we were conſulting together, when he 
was taken with a ſudden weakneſs. 

Bar. O _— but old age, he's very old. 

Cal. And fo, fir, they took him in there to give him 


A— 

Bar. Ay, I underſtand you 

Dor. He's retir'd a litele, and has taken a doſe of my 
ſyrup: I tuppote by this time he is got into a nap. 

Bar. That he is not, I'm ſure, for I hear him walk- 
ing about and coughing 

Col. And wou'd you go to diſturb an advocate in the 
midſt of his cough ? 

Bar. I don't iike this: III go in. | 

Dor. Grant heaven be may find nothing there: hark! 
what do I hear! he cries out; murder ! my poor ad- 
vocate's killed to be ſure, and I am undone: which 
way ſhall I fly? in what convent ſhall I hide my 
ſhame ? where ſhall I drown myſelf? 

Bar. [ Returning and holding Adine by the arm.] 

O ho! my dear ſpouſe that is to be: your advo- 
cates are mighty pretty figures: you have made a good 
choice, pick'd him out from the whole bar : come, 
my old practitioner, you muſt diſappear from this 

| court, 
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court, and harangue out at the window: away with 

ou. 
F Dor. My dear huſband, do but hear me. 

Adi. He her huſband ! 

Bar. Come, raſcal! I muſt begin my revenge upon 
you, and curry you out of your infolence. {To Adine. 

Adi. Alas! fir, on my knees I aſk your pardon ; in- 
deed I have not merited your reſentment: when you 
know me, you will lament my fate: I am not what 
I appear to be. 

Bar. You appear, my friend, to be a ſcoundrel, a 
dangerous rival, and ſhall be puniſh'd : come along, fir. 

Adi. Help, here, help ! for heav'n's ſake, fir. 

Dor. He's mad with paſſion : help, neighbours, help ! 

Bar. Hold your tongue. 

DORFISE, COLLETTE, ADINE. 
Help, here, help 
ar. Come, fir, get out of my houſe. 


[Thrufting out Adine. 
SCENE V. 


DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


Dor. What an unfortunate affair this is ! he'll kill the 
boy, and me too perhaps. 
Cal. To be ſure nothing but the devil cou'd make 
you ſign a contract with ſuch a wretch as this. 
Der. The villain ! go, Collette, this minute, to a 
juſtice, and get a warrant for him: charge him with 
Cal. With what, Madam? 
Dor, With every thing. 
Col. Very well, madam: but which way are you 
going ? 
Dor. That I know not, 
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SCENE VI. 
M. de BURLET, DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


M. de Bur. Why, couſin, couſin, what's the matter 

Dor. O couſin ? | | 

M. de Bur. One wou'd have thought you'd been 
robb'd and murther'd, or that your houſe had been o 
fire : what a roaring and a noiſe here is, my dear 

Dor. O couſin, Il tell you the affair; but, for 
heaven's ſake, keep my ſecret. 

M. de Bur. I'm no keeper of ſecrets, couſin ; but I 
can be as diſcreet as other folks upon occafion : what is 
this mighty affair of yours? 

Der. The affair's a very bad one, I aſſure you; in 
fhort—I am— | 

M. de Bur. What ? 

Der. Promis'd in marriage, couſin. 

M. de Bur. I know it, my dear—to Blandford : fo 
much the better: I think it's a good match: I wiſh you 
happy and intend to dance at your wedding. 

Dor. O my dear, you're miſtaken : Bartolin, who is 
now {wearing below ſtairs, is the man. 

M. de Bur. Indeed ! ſo much the worſe: I don't 
q—_ of your choice ; but if it is done, it can't be 
help'd : is he abſolutely your huſband to all intents and 
purpoſes ? | 

Dor. Not yet: the world is an utter ſtranger to it ; 
but the contract has been made a great while. 

M. de Bur. O cancel it by all means. 

Dor. It will ſet the wicked world a talking : O cou- 
fin, I have been ſadly treated. This vile man, you 
muſt know, found me with a young Turk, who was 
ſhut up in my cloſet ; not with any bad deſign. 

M. de Bur. O no to be ſure ! pray, couſin, is not 
this a little out of character for a prude ? 


Dor. Not at all: it is a little faux-pas, a ſmall weak- 
neſs only. 


M. de 
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M. de Bur. Well, I am glad you own ſo much: our 
faults are ſometimes uſeful : this ſlip may ſoften your 
temper ; perhaps for the future you will be leſs ſevere. 


Dor. Severe or not, for heaven's ſake, couſin, get 
me out of this ſcrape, and ſave me from the tongue of 
ſcandal, and the violence of Bartolin ; if poſſible, de- 
liver the poor lad, who is ſcarce eighteen, O here 
comes my ſpouſe. 


SCENE VI. 


BARTOLIN, DORFISE, M. de BURLET. 


M. de Bur. What an uproar are you making here for 
nothing, only on a ſlight ſuſpicion, to put all her friends 
inſuch a taking : fy, Mr. Bartolin. 

Bar, I ak on: indeed, ladies, I am aſham'd, 


and ſorry I conceiv'd ſuch ſuſpicions; but appearances 


were ſtrong againſt her: how indeed cou'd I ever have 
imagin'd * this young fellow, for ſo I thought him, 
was only a girl in diſguiſe ? 

Dar. An excellent come-off. 

M. de Bur. Mighty well indeed! ſo my lady here 
took a girl for a boy ? 

Bar. The child is in tears ſtill: by my troth I 
pity'd her: but why cou'd you not have told me who 
ſhe was ? why take a pleaſure in trying my temper, and 
making me angry ? 

Dor. Droll enough this! [Ade] he has play d his 
part well, however, to perſuade Bartolin he is a girl, 
and get off ſo well: twas a charming contrivance: the 
dear little, rogue l but love is a great wit. [To Bartolin.] 
Now, thou abominable jealous wretch, anſwer me, how 
dare you thus affront my virtue ? the poor little inno- 
cent confided in me; my coufin here knows how 
warmly I eſpous d her cauſe, and protected her ho- 
nour: you ought to have had a looſe 7 a jilt, 
for your wife; you deſerve no better, and I hope you'll 


meet with one: III expoſe you, fir, tho I know it m_ 
CO 
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coſt me dear, but I am determin'd at all events to have 
the contract annull'd. 

Bar. I know upon theſe occaſions women muſt cry : 
but pr'ythee, my ; wt don't cry ſo much : come, let us 
be friends; and let me defire you, madam, [To Dorfiſe] 
to ſay nothing about this affair: I have ſome very good 
reaſons for concealing it. 

Dor. Be filent, dear couſin, and fave me; on no ac- 
count mention it to the good Mr. Blandford. 

[To M. de Burlet. 

M. de Bur. You may depend on't, I never will. 

Bar. We ſhall be greatly oblig'd to you. 


SCENE VII. 


DORFISE, M. de BURLET, BARTOLIN, COL- 
LETTE. 


Cel. Mr. Blandford is below, madam, and ſays he 
muſt come up, 


Dor. O dreadful ? this is my luck! always eroſsd— 
Bar. But after all— 


M. de Bur. Nay, nay, after what you have ſeen, and 
being gailty of ſo much injuſtice as you have, you have 
no buſineſs to give yourſelf airs: try what you can do 


to obey 
SCENE TIX. 


DORFISE, M. de BURLET, 


M. de Bur. Pm glad to ſee this affair has turn'd out ſo 
well however: to be ſure your intended ſpouſe is ra- 


ther ſhort-fighted: but between you and I, couſin, 


'twas a ſtrange choice this: and then to take a boy for 
a girl, at his age: well huſbands will be huſbands ſtill 


I find, always jealous, always laugh'd at, and led by 
the noſe. D 
ar. 
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Dor. I don't underſtand this language, madam, nor 
have I deſerv'd this treatment from you: ſurely you 
don't really believe, that a young fellow was lock'd up in 


my cloſet ? [ Prudiſply. 
'M. de Bur. Indeed but I do, my dear. 7 


Dor. What! when my huſband told you to the con- 
trary ? 

M. de Bur. Perhaps your ſpouſe might be miſtaken ; 
he may have bad eyes: beſides, couſin, did not you tell 
me yourſelf here in this very place, that a young fel- 
low— * 

Dor. Ridiculous! what I, child, I, tell you ſo? 


I 

never: do you think I have loſt my "fenſes ? indeed, 
couſin, you ſhou'd take more care what you ay: when 
once a woman's tor gue has got a habit of talking thus 
lightly, and ſpreading ſcandalous ſtories, invented 
merely to calumniate and injure people, there is no end 
of it, but 'tis a hundred to one but ſhe repents of it, 
ſometime in her lite. 

M. de Bur. I calumniate, I ſcandaliſe you, coufin ? 

Dor. You, madam: I vow and ſwearm——_ 

M. de Bur. Don't ſwear couſin. 

Dor. But I will. 


M. de Bur. Fy, my dear, fy: come come, I ſhall 
believe no more of the ſtory than I 2 to believe: 
take a huſband, couſin, two if you pieaſe; deceive em 
both as well as you can; make young fellows paſs for 
girls; on the ſtrength of your character govern twen 
tamilies, and be call'd a woman of virtue; with all m 
heart, it will give me no uneaſineſs, you are extreme] 
welcome : nay, I admire your management and di 
cretion : tis your pride and glory to deceive the world, 
and mine to divert myſelf with it, without deſcending 
to falſehood : I live for my pleaſure : adieu, my dear, 
my worldly weakneſs bends in all humility to your pro- 
found wiſdom : dear couſin, adieu. 


* 


SCENE 
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SCENE . 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


Dor. Now will that fooliſh creature go and pull me 
to pieces: my honour and my character are gone: the 
libertines will laugh at my expence : Dorfiſe will be 
the common butt of every ſatyriſt: my name will be 
hitch'd into a hundred rhymes, and furniſh matter for 
every ſing-ſong in town: Blandford will believe the 
ſcandal, and L. lin will cry for vengeance: how 
ſhall I ſtop the tongues of calumny ? two huſbands and 
a lover in one day! what a deal one has to go through 
to be a prude! wou'd not it be better after all to fear 
nothing, to affect nothing, and be a plain woman of 
honour ? well: one day or other I'll try to be one. 

Col. At leaſt, madam, let us take care to appear as 
ſuch ; when we do all we can, you know, we have 
done enough; and ſhe is not always a woman of virt ue 


who wiſhes to be ſo. 


$999 
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DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


Dor. Collette, Pm inevitably ruin'd : wou'd I 
| O cou'd fee young Adine; he is fo kind, and 
ſo ſenfible! he wou'd tell me every thing they do and 
ſay, and I might take my meaſures with him accord- 
ingly : my affairs wou'd at leaſt be more ſettled, and I 
ſhou'd know what I have to depend on ; what ſhall I 
do, Collette? 
Cal. See him, and talk to him freely. 
Dor. Right: towards evening : O Collette, if ſucceſs 
wou'd but crown this myſterious affair, if I cou'd pre- 
| — 
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ſerve my reputation, and keep my lover, if I cou'd but 
keep one of them, I ſhou'd be happy. 

Cal. Ay, ay, one of them is enough o'conſcience. 

Dor. But have you taken care the chevalier ſhall be 
here preſently ; that he ſhall come privately ; and, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, let every body know it? 

Col O never fear, he'll be here I warrant you; he's 
always ready, and fancies you've a paſſion for him. 

Dor. He may be of {ervice : wiſe men in their de- 


figns, the better to compaſs their ends, always make uſe 
of fools. 


SCENE IL 
DORFISE, MONDOR, COLLETTE. 


Dor. My dear chevalier, come along: I have ſome- 
thing to ſay to you. 

Mon. You know, madam, I am the loweſt of your 
ſubjects, your humble ſlave, your chevalier : what muſt 
I do? tilt for you ? fight for you ? die for you ? ſpite 
of all your cruelty, I am ready: ſpeak, madam, and 
it is done. 

Dor. And am I indeed ſo happy as to have charm'd 
the agreeable Mondor? but do you love me as you 
ought to love me, with that pure and refined n ? 

Mon. I do; but pr'ythee, my dear don't be ſo formal; 
beauty is moſt engaging when it is eaſy and tractable : 
the exceſs of virtue is diſguſtful: in ſhort, my dear, 
you want a little of my correction. | 

Dor. What think you of young Adine ? 

Mon. Who, I? nothing at all ? his figure makes me 
perfectly caſy, I afſure you: Mars and Hercules were 
never jealous of Adonis. ; 

Dor. Well: I love your confidence, and ſhall re- 
ward it: the malicious world perhaps will tell you I am 
ſecretly engag'd ; but tis falſe ; believe em not; a hun- 


dred lovers have ogled, and teiz'd me, but I was born 


be ſubdued by you, and you alone. ED 
| Mex. 
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Mon. That's more indeed than I cou'd flatter myſelf 
with the hopes of. | 

Dor. To convince you of it, I promiſe to marry you 
as ſoon as ever you pleaſe: be prudent, and be happy. 

Mon. Happineſs is enough for me, prudence we'll 
leave to another opp-rtunity : but do not, my dear 
charmer, delay it : time you know is precious. 

Dor. But then one thing I muſt inſiſt on from you. 

Mon. I am your huſband, madam, and you may 
command me. 

Dor. You muſt take care that none of my trouble. 
ſome viſitors intrude on me to night: the proud, 
peeviſh Blandford, my couſin, and her fool Darmin, 
with all their train of impeitinent relations, muſt go 
ſomewhere elle, tor I poſitively will not be diſturb'd by 
them; then, chevalier, at midnight, and not before, 
Pl meet you in the arbour; bring your lawyer with 
you, and we'll ſign and ſeal. 

Mon. Tranſporting thought! how I ſhall triumph 
over that fool Blandford ! well, I will fo laugh at, fo 
ridicule the poor creature. 

Dor. Be ſure you don't forget to be at my window a 
little before midnight: away: be diſcreet. 

Mon. O if Blandford did but know this! 

Dor. Away, begone, or we ſhall be ſurprisd. 

Mon. Adieu, my dear wife. 

Dor. Adieu. 

Mon. I go with rapture, to wait for the dear happy 
hour when prudery ſhall be ſacrificed to love. 


SCENE II. 


DORFISE, COLLETTE, 


Cal. Well, if I can gueſs at your deſign, hang me: 
"ris a riddle to me. | 
Dor. I'Il explain it to you: I've made Mondor pro- 
miſe to tell nothing, but I know very well he'll tell all, 
that's enough, his tale will juſtify me: Blandford will 
think every thing mere calumny and not know 1 
wor 
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word of the truth: to day at laſt I ſhall be ſafe ; and 
after to-morrow, if ſucceſs crowns my deſigns, I ſhall 
be afraid of nobody. 

Col. Delightful! Pm glad to hear you ſay fo, and 
yet you put me in a horrid fright : are you ſure, ma'am, 
the plan's well laid ? and that you won't, after all, fall 
into the ſnare yourſelf, which you laid for others ? for 
heavn's ſake, take care what you do. 

Dor. O Collette, Collette, how ſtrangely one flip 
brings on another! we are led aſide from error to error, 
and from crime to crime, till our heads turn round, 
and we fall down the precipice : but I have one ſtring 
ſtill to my bow; I am ſure of young Adine : the Che- 
valier comes at twelve, but my little lover will be be- 
fore hand with him: let him be here at nine, Collette, 
d'ye hear me? 

Col. Pl take care of that, madam. 

Dor. 'They take him for a girl, by his air, his voice, 
and his beardleſs chin; therefore tell him I'd have him 
dreſs himſelf in girls cloaths. | 

Col. An excellent ſcheme ! heav'n proſper it! 

Dor. The boy may ſerve, you know, to diſpel one's 
melancholy : but the great point I wou'd bring about is 
to throw all the ſcandal upon my couſin, and to make 
Blandford believe that Adine came here upon her ac- 
count: let him fall a dupe to his own credulity. 

Col. The fitteſt inftrument you cou'd have choſe : for 
he believes every thing that's bad of her, and every 
thing that's good of you : imagines he ſees clearly, and 
at the ſame time is ſtark blind : I have taken care al- 
ready to confirm him in the opinion, that our little 
6 2 is in love with the boy, and not you. 

or. To be ſure lies are bad things; but they are 
— ſometimes, and do a great deal of 


Vor. XXIII. K SCENE 


THE PRUDE. 
SCENE N. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE. 


Bland, O tempora! O mores! dreadful corruption 
indeed ! to defire him to viſit her] the poor fimple in- 
2 youth, ſhe wants to draw him into a paſſion 
or her, and employs all the little ſubtleties, all the 
ſnares which love makes uſe of to catch unwary hearts. 

Dor. Well, but after all, Mr. Blandford, ſhe may not 
have carry'd it ſo far as we imagine: I wou'd not do 
her ſo much injury as to ſuppoſe it: one ſhou'd not 
think evil of one's neighbour : to be ſure things were in 
a fair way, but you know our French coquettes. 

Bland. Yes, yes, I know 'em. 

Dor. The moment a young man appears with an air 
of innocence and fimplicity, they are after him. 

Bland. Yes: yes: vice, above all things, is fond of 
ſeducing virtue: but how, Dorfiſe, can you bear peo- 
ple of ſuch character? 

Dor. As patiently as I can, fir: but this is not all. 

Bland. Why, what, pray 

Dor. O, fir, you have another tale to hear: do you 
know, theſe excellent contrivers wou'd endeavour to 


rſuade the world truly, that the young fellow was 
ought in for me ? 


Bland. For you ? : 

Dor. Yes: they ſay I wanted to ſeduce him. 

Bland. Well, that to be ſure is ridiculous to the lat 
degree: for you! 

Dor. Ay, for me, and that this pretty youth 

Bland. That was really a fine invention. 

Dor. A better than they think O, they have 
play'd me a great many ſuch tricks: O Mr. Blandford, 
if you knew what I ſuffer ! They'll tell you too Pm to be 
marry*d to that fool, Mondor, and this very night. 

Bland. O my dear Dorfiſe l the more thou art wound- 
ed by the envenom'd darts of flander and calumny, 


with 
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with the warmer zeal ſhall this heart, that adores thee, 
defend thy injur'd and unſpot ted virtue. 

Dor. You are deceiv'd, indeed you are. 

Bland. No, Dorfiſe: I think I know myſelf a little, 
and I wou'd have laid my life on't I ſaw your couſin 
ogling Adine this very day: let me tell you, it requires 
ſenſe and underſtanding to be honeſt: I never knew a 
fool with a good heart : virtue itſelf is nothing but 
ſenſe: I am forry for Darmin, becauſe I really love and 


eſteem him; twas againſt my advice he ventur'd to em- 
bark in ſuch a leaky veſſel. 


SCENE V. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, DARMIN, 
M. de BURLET. 


M. de Bur. What? always diſmal and folemn, full of 
ſpleen and rancour, grumbling and growling at all man- 
kind, that either don't hear you, or, if they do, only 
laugh at your folly ? dear virtuous fool, finiſh thy ſolilo- 
_ and come along with me: I have juſt bought a 
ew trinkets, you ſhall have ſome of them: come, we're 
going to Mondor's, he's to treat us ; 1 have order'd him 
to get muſic, to pu your melancholy humours ; and 
after that, my dear, Pl! take you by the hand, and dance 
* u till to-morrow morning, [ro Dorfiie] ay, and 

ou thatl dance too, Mrs, Prim 
| " "Bw. Prythee, hair-brains, hold thy tongue : ſuch 
things wou'd not become me; and beſides, madam, you 
ſhou'd remember 

M. de Bur. None of your beſides I beg you, madam : 
ny thing is forgot ; my philoſophy is, remember no- 

ing. 

Dor. You ſee now whether I was right or not: your 
_ fir: ſhe really grows too . I muſt be 


[ToBlandford. 
Bind. O ſtay, madam. 


Dor. No, fir ; tis impoſſible : it hurts ſoul, m 
a po my * 
K 2 M. de Bur. 
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M. de Bur. My god ! talk leſs of honour, madam, and 


regard it more. ITE 
Dar. She ſeems out of humour: I my friend 
Blandford begins to find her out. & 4 Burlet, 
M. de Bur. _ "fir: but Dar. 
21 
„. you wou d hardly confeſs 
to me ſuch folly and extra 


wagance. 
Dar. No, fir ; we wou'd not make you ſo unhappy. 
M. de Bur. We know your humour too well, to make 


yo. Rill -"— miſerable by reproaching you with your 


8 Go, go, hide yourſelves both, and die with 
me 
M. de Bur. Why ſhou'd we diſturb at once the quiet 
of your whole life, by expoſing Dorfile, and ef 
urſelf a common laughing ſtock ? no, fir; Ion I am 
Lahe _ airy, free, and familiar, but have yet ſome 
eſs in me, and am no buſy-body : I ſhou'd ſee 2 
eceiv d a thouſand times by your friend, and — * 
your wife, Ks your adventures chaunted every 
free, Z 3 myſelf, before ever you ſhou'd how 
ES me: to tell you the truth, the two great 
2 T have in view, are peace and pleaſure ; Ilove my- 
ſelf, and therefore hate all idle ＋ 21 and ſcandalous 
tales, true or falſe: live and be happy is my motto: and 
he, I think, is a great fool who — himſelf miſerable 
dy the follies of others. 
Bland. Light unthinking woman! tis not the affairs 
of others, tis your own, madam, that now calls for your 


_ atrention, 


M. de Bur. Mine, fir ? | 

Bland. Yes, madam : bt, ou who are to blame, and 
highly too; you who ſeduc'd a virtuous youth, and then 
endeavour'd to lay the ſhameful intrigue on the inno- 
cent Dorfiſe. 
M de Bur. O the ſcheme is excellent: tis more than 
I expefted : and fo *twas I, who ſometimes—— 
Bland. Yes, madam, you yourſelf. 
M. de Bur. With Adine ! 
Bland. Ves. | 


M. de Bu. 
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M. de Bur. I am in love with him then? 

Bland. Moſt certainly. 

M. de Bur. And twas I that put him in the cloſet ? 
Bland. It was : the thing was clear enough. 

M. de Bar, O mighty well ! a lucky thought indeed 


{ admire the contrivance: O my dear madman, what 
a mixture thou art of honeſty and folly ! 
of Don-Quixote, brave, ſenſible, knowing, and virtu- 
ous, yet in one point an abſolute fool; but, for heav'n's 


model 


lake, take care how you recover your ſenſes : believe 
me, *twou'd be the worſt thing you ever did in = 
life : well, folly has its advantages: adieu: come, Dar- 
min, 


SCENE VL 


BLANDFORD, DARMIN. 


Bland. Stay Darmin, I have your honour and your 
intereſt at heart: I am angry, and I have reaſon to be 
ſo; in ſhort, you muſt quit this artful woman, get out of 
the ſnare ſhe has laid for you, deſpiſe her, or break with 


Dar. The alternative is a cruel one : I own to thee, 
I love my friend, and I love my miſtreſs: but how can 
thy hard heart judge ſo uncharitable of all human kind: 
can't you ſee that this web of perfidy is woven by a baſe 
deſigning woman? that ſhe deceives you, and wou'd 
lay the ſhame and ignominy on another ? 

Bland. Doſt not thou ſee, fool as thou art, that a vile 
ſcandalous abandon'd wretch has choſen thee for her 
tool, her butt, her ſtalking horſe, that, like an ideot, you 
bite at the hook; and that ſhe is only trying to ſee 
how far ſhe can exerciſe her tyranny over your eaſy 
heart ? | 

Dar. Eaſy as it is, let me intreat you, aſk the only 
witneſs who is able to determine it: I have ſent for 
young Adine, he will tell you the whole truth of the 

al. 
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Bland. O yes: I doubt not but the jade has tutor'( 
her young parrot well, and taught him kis leſſon: but 

him come, let him endeavour to deceive me; I ſhall 
not believe him: I ſce your intention, I fee plainly 
enough, you want, by every artifice, to blacken and de. 

y my dear Dorfiſe, to draw me off to you niece, 
whoſe chargs you have ſo often boaſted : but you need 
not give elf the trouble, for I ſhall never think of 


her 


Dar. As yon pleaſe for that : but indeed, Blandford, 
olly 


2 your : to experience the falſehood of a per- 
ious woman, may perhaps be many a poor man's pe, 
and muſt be borne with; but really to loſe one's money v 
is a ſerious affair: this Bartolin, this noble friend of 
yours, has he refunded ? , 


Bland. What buſineſs is that of yours? 

Dar. I beg pardon, I thought it was; but I am miſ- 
taken: here comes Adine: Pl retire: let me inform 
you, if you diſtruſt him, you are more in the wrong than 
you think for: he has a noble heart, and you may 
—y know he is not what perhaps he might appear 
to de. | | 


SCENE VII. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE, 


Bland. So! I fee they are all reſolutely bent to lend 
me by the noſe : Dorſiſe, thank heav'n, is of another na- 
ture; ſhe ſays nothing, but ſubmits to her unhappy fate 
without appearing too deeply affected by it; too confi- 
dent, or too timid ; ſhe avoids me, and hides herſelf in 
retirement ; ſuch is always the behaviour of injur'd in- 
nocence. Now, young man, tell me the truth in every 
particular with fincerity ; nature ſeems in you and 
uncorrupted; you know I love you ; do not abuſe my 
growing inclination to you, but conſider that the happi- 
neſs of my life is concern'd in this affair. 

Adi. Indeed, fir, I love you too well to abuſe or to 
deceive you. 5 

land. 
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Bland. Tell me then every thing as it d. 

Adi. Firit then, I aſſure you, that Dorhſe—— 

Bland. Stop there, you mean her couſin, Fm ſure you 
do 


Adi. I don't indeed, fir, 
Bland. Well, go on. 

Adi. Dorfiſe then, I ſay, introduc'd me by a private 
door to her chamber. 

Bland. She did, but twas not for hetſelf. 

Adi. It was. | 

Bland. No, child: *twas M. de Burlet, you know it 
was. 

Adi. | tell you, fir, Dorfiſe was poſitively in love 

Bland. The little raſcal ! 

Adi. The exceſs of her paſſion ſurpris'd and ſhock'd 
me: I was far from being pleas'd with it: nay, I aſſure 
Paz I was angry at her: I was incens'd at her falle- 

and told her, if I had been like her, I ſhou'd have 
been more faithful. 

Bland. The villain ! how they have prepar'd him ! 
Well, what follow'd ? 

Adi. After this ſhe grew loud and vehement, when 
on a ſudden a violent knocking was heard, and who 
ſhou'd come in but her huſband. ' 

Bland. Her huſband ! O very well ! what a ridiculous 
ſtory ! the chevalier, I ſuppoſe. 

Adi. No: a real. huſband, I afſure you; for he was 
extremely brutal and extremely jealous: he threaten'd 
to murder her, call'd her falfe, perfidious, infamous, 
and abandon'd : I expected to have been kill'd too, for 
he was in a dreadful rage with me, tho” for what reaſon 
I know not: I was forc'd to fall on my knees and intreat 
him to ſpare my life: Pm ſure I tremble yet at the 
thoughts of him. 

Bland. The little coward ! but this kuſband, what 
was his name ? | 

Adi. I don't know indeed. | 

Bland. A fine trick this !- what fort of a man was 
he? deſcribe him to me. 
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Adi, He ſeem'd to me, as far as the horrid fright I was 
in permitted me to obſerve him, a fellow of a very diſ- 
agreeable aſpect, fat and ſhort, like a turn · ſpit, flat-nos'd, 
with a large chin, hunch-back'd, a yellow tann'd com 
mann oy eye-brows, and an eye that look'd like— 

evil. 


Bland. An excellent picture] how can I recolle& him 


by all this? Yellow, you ſay, tann'd, grey, ſhort and fat - 

who can it be? but you only mean I fee to laugh at 7 

me. f 
Adi, Try, then, fir, and prove me: to night, this „ 

very night, ſhe has appointed again to meet me. } 
Bland. Another appointment with M. de Burlet ? 


Adi. Still, fir, you will miſtake the perſon. 

Bland. Not with Dorfiſe ? | 

Adi. With her indeed. 

Bland. With her? 

Adi. With her, I tell you. 

Bland. Amazing ! you confound me! an aſſignation 
with Dorfiſe this night? 8 5 

Adi. This night, fir; if you pleaſe, ee 
me there: I — go in girl's 1 which f ſhe herſelf 
ſent me; and to go in by a private door to your miſtreſs, 
fir, your faithful, prudent, diſcreet miſtreſs. 

land. This is too much; I cannot, will not bear it: 
which ever way I conſider it, I fear ſhe is diſloyal: may 
I depend upon you ? 

Adi. My heart is too deeply concern'd for your in- 
tereſt and happineſs to be inſincere: yours I know is 
truth itſelf : indeed, Mr. Blandford, I love, and am 
faithful to you. 

Bland. The little flatterer ! 

Adi. Can you doubt my honour ? 

Bland, Away! — 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 


BLANDFORD, ADI NE, MONDO R. 


Mon. Come, come, you make the gueſts wait, and ſtop. 
the courſe of pleaſure: why, you never wanted mirt 
and good company more in your life : to be ſure your af- 
fairs go badly enough; you have loſt your miſtreſs, but 
never mind it: but you ſhou'd not have ſet up for my 
rival; I told you I ſhou'd gain the victory, and ſo I 
have. 

Bland. What wou'd you inform me of, friend ? 

Mon. Nay, nothing of conſequence, only that I'm go- 
ing to be marry'd to your miſtreſs, that's all. 

Bland. O very well! I know that already. 

Mon What ! did you know that I was to carry the 
lawyer with me, and that 

Bland. Yes, yes, I know it all, your whole plot, and 
I don't care a farthing about it: [CA This boy has 
not learn'd half his leſſon: hark'ee, fir, [To Adine.] 
This appointment and yours are a little incompatible : 
what ſay you to this, fir ? does it ſtrike you ? either you 
endeavour to deceive me, or are deceiv'd yourſelf: but 
you are young in the ſchool of vice; a heart like thine, 
ſimple and unexperienc'd, is an excellent inſtrument in 
the hands. of a villain: alas! thou cam'ſt here but to 
make me miſerable, 2 

Adi. This is too mach, fir : take care left your harſh. 

_ temper, and ill-plac'd reſentment, ſhou'd deſtroy that 
ity which {til] pleads for you; tis that alone which 
eps me here : but go, run headlong to your ruin ; liſt- 

en to nobody, ſuſpect your beſt friend, and believe only 
thoſe who abuſe you; accuſe and affront me; but learn 
to reſpett a heart that, with regard to you, was never a. 
deceiver, or deceiv'd. 

Mon. Hear you that, fir ? but thou art choked with 
ſpleen ; even children laugh at you; pr'ythee learn to 
be wiſer: come along with me, and drown all your- 
cares in Greek wine; come away, boy. 
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SCENE IX. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


Bland. Stay, Adiane : thou haſt mov'd me: thy con- 
cern alarms me: you know my humour, my folly, but 
you know my heart too, tis honeſt, and has only too 
much ſenſibility : you ſee how I am diſtreſs d; can you 
take a cruel pleaſure in laughing at my misfortunes ? 
tell me truth, I conjure thee. | : 

Adi. I know your heart is ,nor is mine leſs . 
never till this — did 1 — ut on diſguiſe 5 
with regard to Dorfiſe and ook I have been honeſt 
and fincere: I owft I lament in you that fatal paſſion 
which has blinded you, but tis a paſſion I know that 
will ſeduce the wiſeſt of us all; love alone can ſet every 
thing right ; that has taken away your fight, and that 
ſhou d reſtore it to-you. - [She goes ont. 

Bland. | Alone.) What can he mean? love alone ſhou'd 
reſtore it; he once put on a diſguiſe, and yet he is 
fincere ! I don't underſtand it; certainly *tis all a trick, 
a plot only to make a fool of me : Mondor, Darmin, 
her coufin, Bartolin, Adine, Dorfiſe, Collette, all the 
world in ſhort conſpires with my own fooliſh heart to 
make me miſerable and ridiculous : this vile world, 
which I defpiſe as it deſerves, is nothing but a confus'd 
heap of folly and wickedneſs : but if in this tempeſt of 
the ſoul I muſt ſay whether I will be knave or fool, my 
choice is made, and I bleſs my lot: O heaven ! let me 
be ſtill a dupe, but O preſerve my virtue 
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E 
ACT v. SCENEL 


BLANDFORD, alone. 


HAT will become of me ? where ſhall I fly 
for ſafety ? my misfortunes follow one another 
without end : I go to ſea, a pirate attacks and finks my 
veſſel: I come to land, and there I am told that an un- 
grateful woman, whom I ador'd, is a worſe pirate ſtil] : 
a ſtrong box, which I had left behind, is my only re- 
ſource : a raſcal promiſes to give it me back, and puts 
me off from time to time, and he perhaps may prove 
the third corſair : I am waiting for Adine, and he is not 
come yet ; every body provokes, and every body avoids 
me : all perhaps the conſequence of my unhappy tem- 
per, that made me ſuſpicious of every friend, and open 
to every enemy : if it * ſo, I am wrong, I own I am, 
and fortune has a right to ſport thus with me : of what 
ſervice is my melancholy virtue but to make me more 
ſenſible of my miſeries, and more conſcious of having 
deſerv'd them ? this boy tao not come yet ! 


SCENE IL 


BLANDFORD, M. de BURLET paſſing croſs the 
ſtage. 


Bland. Stay, madam, I beſeech you ſtay, and calm, if 
poſſible, this tempeſt of my ſoul ; for heav'n's ſake, one 
word with you : where are you running to ? 

| (Stopping ber. 
M. de Bur. To ſupper : to be merry: I'm in haſte, 


ſir. 


land. 
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Bland. I know I affronted you, and you have reaſon 
to be angry ; but forget and forgive. 

M. de Bur. O | have forgiven you a great while ago: 
Pm not angry, I aſſure you. 

Bland. You are too good: will your gaiety for once 
deign to intereſt itſelf in my diſtreſs ? 

M. de Bur. Gay as I am, Mr. Blandford, I aſſure you, 
I have friendſhip, eſteem, and pity for you. 

Bland. You are ſorry then for my unhappy fate. 

M. de Bur. Your unhappy fate ! yes: but more for 
your unhappy temper. 

Bland. You are honeſt however, and truth, you know, 
has always charms for me: but ſay, is Darmin a faith- 
ful friend, or does he deceives me? 

M. de r. Darmin loves you, and poſſeſſes all your 
virtues i re ſoftneſs and complacency, 

Band. And Bartolin ? 

M. de Bur. You want me to anſwer for Bartolin too, 
and for all the world I ſuppoſe : excuſe me; Bartolin, 
E aught I know, is an honeſt caſhier ; what reaſon 

ve you to ſuſpect him ? he's your friend, and the 
friend of—Dorfhſe. 

Bland. Oi Dorhſe ? but tell me freely; cou'd Dorkiſe, 
cou'd ſhe entertain a paſhon for a boy, and in ſo ſhort a 
time too: and what is this lawyer that Mondor talks of: 
public report ſays he's to marry her. 

M. de Bur. Public reports ſhou'd be deſpis'd. 

Bland I am this moment come from her: ſhe has 
fworn eternal truth to me: ſlie has wept : love and grief 
were in her eyes: did they bely her heart ? is ſhe falſe? 
and is Adine—you Jaugh at me. 

M. de Bur. I laugh at your ridiculous figure: come, 
come, take courage, man: as for the boy, take my word 
for it, he'll never forſake you; 'tis impoſſible. 

Bland. You give me comfort : the coxcomb, Mondor, 
is nat worth my care; Dorfiſe loves me, and I love her 
for ever. 

M. de Bur. For ever? that's too much. 

Bland. Not where one is belov'd; but then this 
Adine muſt be a baſe calumniator, muſt have a bad 


art, 
* M. de Bur 


wo» A 
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M. de Bur. O no: be aſſurd, he has a noble mind, 
candid, honeſt, and ingenuous, the happy favourite of 
indulgent nature. 

Bland. You mock me, madam, 

M. de Bur. Indeed I don't: *tis truth. 

Bland. Now am I plung'd again in darkneſs and un- 
certainty ; you ſport with my diſtreſs, and take plea- 
| ſure in tormenting me: Dorfiſe, or he, has deeply in- 

jur'd me: one of them, you mult allow, has a 
traitor to me; is it not ſo? 

M. de Bur. That may be. [ Laughing. 

Bland If it is, you ſee what reaſon I had 


M. de Bur. And after all it may be fo: I accuſe no- 
bod 


Bland. P11 be reveng'd. 

M. de Buy. Ridiculous ! be leſs angry and more dif- 
creet: come, P11 tell you what, will you take the only 
ſure method, one that I ſhall recommend to you ? 

Bland. I will. 

M. de Bur. Then leave this dark myfterious affair to 
itſelf; make no buſtle about it, but turn every thing, 
as I do, to a jeſt : take up your money of Bartolin, and 
live along with us without care or folicitude : never go 
too deeply into things, but float with me upon the fur- 
face ; know the world, and bear with it; the only 
way to enjoy is to ſkim lightly over it : you look upon 
me as a giddy creature, and ſo I am; but let me tell 
you, the only matter of importance in this life, is to 
enjoy ourſelves and be happy. | 


SCENE MIKE 


BLANDFORD, alone. 


Bland. To be happy! good! excellent advice! wou'd 
not one think now it were an eaſy thing, that one had 
only to wiſh for happineſs, and to poſſeſs it? wou'd it 
were ſo! and why ſhou'd it not? why ſhou'd I take 
fo much pains to make myſelf unhappy ? ſhall I ſuffer 
this boy, and Darmin, and Mondor to diſtract me 

thus ? 
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thus? no: PI! follow this giddy girl's advice; the': 
gay, but honeſt and fincere : Dorfiſe loves me, and I 
am yet ſecure : for the future, Pl! ſee nothing, liſten 
to nothing : they wanted to alarm me with this Adine, 
to hood-wink, and then to lead me where they pleas d; 
but Em not to be caught in their ſnares : Darmin is 
wrapp'd up in that niece of his, and wou'd fain palm 
her upon me; but I deteſt her: ha! what's this? 
[ Adine appears in * — at the further end of 
tbe flage. 
Yonder's that unhappy youth who has caus'd me fo 
much uneaſineſs: he looks exactly like a girl: how 
enteel his air, and ſo eaſy too, as if the cloaths had 
ood ade for him! the face too is truly female. 


SCENE IV. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


Aai. Well, fir, you ſee Pm dre(#d for my part, and 
now you will know the truth, 

Bland. J defire to knoiv nothing more about it; I 
have heard enough; leave me, I beſeech you; I have 
alter'd my ſentiments, and hate this diſguiſe ;, go, go, 
put on your own habit, and trouble yourſelf no more 
with this affair. 

Adi. What ſay you, fir? at laſt then I perceive it is 
not in my power to change your unalterable heart, or 
to reverſe your cruel fate; alas! you know not the 
weight of grief that hangs upon me, but ere long you 
will ſee the fatal effects of it: farewel! I leave you, fir, 
for ever. | 

Blind. What can this mean ? he weeps! ſpeak, I 
intreat thee, tell me, what in ereſt haſt thou in my 
happineis or miſery ? | 

Adi, My. intereſt, fir, was yours: till this moment 
never knew I any other: but I have been to blame, I 
try'd to ſerve you; tis not the firſt time. 

Bland. The innocence of his look, his modeſt conk - 
dence, his voice, his air, his open and ingenuous be- 

| haviout, 
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baviour, ſtill plead for him—but the hour is paſt, when 
this intrigue you told me of was to take place; I was to 
have been an eye-witneſs of it. 


Adi. Hark ! I hear a door opening : this is the place, 
and this the time, when you ſhall be convinc'd who 
it is that loves you. 

_ Bland. Juſt heav'n! is it poſſible? 

Adi It is. 

Bland. Stay you here then: but tis all a trick, an ar- 
tifice : Dorfiſc! no 

Adi. Huſh! I hear a noiſe; it comes towards us: 
Pm frighten'd, tis fo dark. 

Bland. Fear nothing. 

Adi. Be ſilent: for I hear ſomebody coming: huſh * 
away, 


SCENE v. 


ADINE, BLANDFORD, 


[on one fide of the ſtage, which is ſuppos'd to be quite dark. 
DOREISE os the other, on tiptac. 


Dor. I thought I heard my charmer's voice ; how 
punctual he is! the dear boy. 

Adi. Huſh ! 

Dor. Huſh, is it you? 

Adi. Yes: tis I: ſtill faithful to my love: "tis I who 
come here to prove that I have deſerv'd a better return 
for all my tenderneſs. 

Dor. I cannot give thee a better: you muſt forgive me; 
E wou'd not have made you wait ſo long, my dear, hut 
Bartolin, whom I did not . is return d; in ſpite 
of all my care, he has got a fit of jealouſy upon him. 

Adi. Perhaps he is afraid of meeting Blandford here: 
he is a dangerous rival. 

Dor. Very likely indeed: O my dear, what with 
Blandford, and my vile huſband, Pm dreadfully ham- 
per d: I don't know which I hate moſt; - in ſhort, I'm 
{ure of nothing, but that I love you, 


Aid, 
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Von hate Blandford then heartily ? 
. I think I do: fear naturally begets averſion. 
Adi. Well, but your other f. 

Dor. O him I never think of 

Bland. How I cou'd wiſh now—— 

Adi. Huſh ! huſh! Softly to Blandford. 

Dor. I have been conſulting, my dear, about the con- 
tract: it certainly might be ſet afide: I wiſh it were, 
and then I might have hopes of another match. 

Adi. What, of marrying me ? 

Dor. I think the beſt way wou'd be for us to part for 
atime, to avoid ſcandal ; and then meet, and be united 
by a ſacred and a laſting tye. 

Adi. A laſting tye! come then: let us begone : but 
how are we to live ? 

Dor. Your prudent foreſight charms me: I always 
admir'd your diſcretion: you muſt know then, the 
fighting Mr. Blandford, a hero at ſea, but an arrant 
blockhead at home, when he left Marſcilles, to go after 
the pirates, moſt cordially and moſt affectionately con- 
fign'd to me, with his heart, his money and jewels 
allo : as I was, like him, a novice in theſe affairs, I 

t them into the hands of my other huſband ; of him 

muſt endeavour to recover em, and aſſiſt Blandford : 
the poor man is honeſt, and ſhou'd live: away: let 
us part immediately, and take care nobody follows us. 

Adi. But what will the world fay ? 

Dor. O never heed it: I was afraid of its ſcandal be- 
fore I lovd: but now I deipiſe it: I'll be a flave to 
none but thee. 

Adi. But me? 

Dor. Fll go immediately and this ſtrong box: 
that you know will be very nec to us both : ſtay 
here, Pll be back in an inftant. 


SCENE VI. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


A. Well, fir, what think you now? | 
| Bland. 
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Bland. Never did I behold ſuch baſe ſuch black in- 
gratitude, ſuch infernal falſehood ; and yet, Adine, you 
ſee the force of powerful virtue, how its lively inſtinct 
ſpeaks even in the moſt corrupted heart. 

Adi. How, fir, in what ? 

Bland. You ſee the perfidious wretch durſt not rob 
me of all; ſhe talk'd of aſſiſting me. 

Adi. O yes, you are mightily oblig'd to her: have 
you never another ſtrong box to entruſt with this vir- 
tuous lady ? [ Fronically. 

Bland. Nay, do not laugh at me, Adine, nor plant 
ſuch daggers in my heart 

Adi. I meant to heal and not to wound it: but can 
you yet admire her ? 

Bland. No: ſhe is loathſome : falſehood has rebb'd 
her of every charm. 

Adi. If, fir, I free you from her ſnares, may I flatter 
myſelf, that whilſt you deteſt her vices, you will not 
forget my honeſt ſervice. 

Bland. No, gen'rous youth ! I look on you as my 
ſon, and my deliverer, the guardian-angel, whom 
heaven hath ſent down to preſerve me; the half of all I 
— ß 
Wa You muſt not know at preſent what reward I 
aſpire to: but can your heart refuſe the requeſt which 
Darmin perhaps may make to you ? 

Bland Ha! thou haſt remov'd the veil: I ſee, I fee 
it all; but who, what art thou? are you indeed what 
you reſemble? 

Adi. Whatever I am, for heaven's ſake, be filent 
now : I hear Dorfiſe coming this way. [ Smiling. 

Dor. [With the ſtrong bax. ] Tve got the box, propiti- 
ous love has favour'd my deſign : here, my dear, take 
it: away: let us be gone: have you got it falt ? 

Bland. Yes. | 

my ow fs of ig te eel of 

ne. 

Dor. Come along then. 


SCENE 


—— — — 
— — — — — — 
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SCENE VIL 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, ADINE, BARTOLIN. 
a ſword in his hand, in the dark, he runs up to Adine. 


Bar. Stop, villain, ſtop! art thou not ſatisfy'd with 


_ robbing me of my wife, but muſt run away with 


my 8 too? | 


Adi. Help! murther | help! [To Blandford. 
Bland. Take the box. 


[ Fighting with one hand, and holding out the box 
to Adine with the other. 


SCENE VIII. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, ADINE, BARTOLIN, 
DARMIN, M. de BURLET, COLLETTE, 
MONDOR, with a napkin and bottle in his 
hand. Flambeaux. 


M. de Bur. What's the matter here l hui | hui ! what, 
fighting too 


Mon. Hold, hold, gentlemen, what is all this noiſe 
about ? 


Adi. You're not wounded, fir, I hope? 


[To Blandford. 

Dor. Ha! | [ In confuſion. 

M. de Bur. What is the cauſe of this fray ? gentle- 
men, pray inform us, 

Bland. [To Bartolin, after diſarming him.] O nothing, 
madam ; only this worthy gentleman, and truſty trea- 
ſurer, this honeſt keeper of the ſtrong box, has robb'd 
me of my miſtreſs and my fortune: by the — 
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this amiable youth, I have detected their infamous de- 
figns, and recover d my money: go, fir, Ileave you to 
your miſerable fate, to this virtuous lady: know, my 
friends, I have unmaſk'd their treacherous hearts; this 
villain 

Bar. Your ſervant, fir. 

Mon. A ha! what comes of my aſſignation now? 

Bland. O fir, they made a fool of you. 

Mon. And of you too, I think. 

Bland. They did fo indeed: I feel it yet. 

Mon. Treated you like an idiot. 

Bland. Dreadful, horrible! O prudery, how I de- 
teſt thee ! 

Mon. Well, come, let us think no more of prudes, 
wives, or women, but go in and drink about; that's m 
way of drowning mi-fortunes: the man that drinks is 
never melancholy. 


M. de Bur. Tm really oy my couſin Dorfiſe ſhou'd 
behave ſo fooliſhly: to be ſure twill ſet the world a 


2 but *twill be all over ſoon, and there's an end 
it. 

Dar. Come, Blandford, baniſh ſorrow, and for the 
future take care of a prude : but do you know this boy, 
who has reſtor'd to you your honour and fortune, and 
ſav'd you from the dangerous precipice, which your blind 
paſſion had led you to the brink of ? 

Bland. Bu. [ Looking at Adine. 

Dar. "Tis my niece. 

Bland. O heav'n ! | 
Dar. The very woman whom I ſo often propos d to 
my deluded friend ; who, deceiv'd by a faithleſs wretch, 

deſpis'd and hated all bur her. 

Bland. How cou'd I injure, by an unkind refuſal, fo 
many charms ! ſuch beauty. and ſuch virtue ! 

Adi. You never wou'd have known me, if chance 


and my own conſtancy had not remoy'd the veil of black 
ingratitude, and ſav'd you from yourſelf, 


Dar. 
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reaſon to her gen'rous love: what then is ſhe to 

for in return ? what will you do to make her amends 
Bland. Adore her. [ Kneeling to Adine. 
Men. This turn of affairs is as agreeable as it is ſurpriſ- 


ing : we ſhall all be gainers by the change : away. 


Dar. You owe every thing, your fortune, Eo hope 


. Exp of the Firru and Lasr Acer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FROM THE 


F 


HE literary world will perhaps think them- 
ſelves oblig d to me for publiſhing the tragedy of 
Mahomet, which had been barbarouſly mangled in two 
ſurreptitious editions. I can venture to aſſure the rea- 
der, that it was written in 1736, and a copy of it then 
ſent by the author to the Prince Royal, now King of 
Pruſſia, who at that time cultivated the Belles Lettres 
with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, and continues to make them 
his principal amuſement. 

I was at Liſle in 1741, where Mr. de Voltaire came 
to paſs a few days: there was then the beſt company of 
actors in the town that had ever been in Provence, who 
repreſented this piece highly to the ſatisfaction of a very 
numerous audience. The governor and the intendant 
were ſeveral times preſent at the performance. A tra- 
gedy written in ſo new a taſte, and on ſo delicate a ſub- 
jet, treated with ſuch judgment and diſcretion, in- 
duc'd many prelates to have it acted in a private houſe 
by the ſame perſons. Their opinion confirm'd that of 
the public. The author was at the fame time ſo happy 
as to get his manuſcript preſented to ® one of the firſt 
men in the church, and indeed in all Europe, who ſup- 
ported the weight of public affairs with firmneſs, and 
judg'd concerning works of genius with true taſte, at 
an age when few men have, and ſtill fewer preſerve 


their 
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their wit and delicacy, He pronounc'd that the piece 
was written with all decorum and circumſpection 
and that it was impoſſible to handle with more prudence 
ſo dangerous a ſubject; but that with regard to the 
poetry, there were many things in it that wanted cor- 
rection: theſe the author, to my knowledge, after- 
wards retouch'd with the greateſt care. This was like- 
wiſe the opinion of another eminent perſonage of equal 
rank, and of equal abilities. 

At length "this excellent performance, which had 
been licenc'd according to in many other places, 
was exhibited at Paris on the ninth of Auge, 1742: 
a whole box was fill'd with the principal magiſtrates of 
the city : the miniſters were alſo preſent, and all were 
of the ſame opinion with the excellent judges above- 
mention'd. There were however ſome perſons at the 
firſt repreſentation who diſapprov'd of it: whether it 
was, that in the hurry of the action they did not ſuffi- 
ciently attend to the gradual proceſs of it, or that 
they were little vers'd in ſtage matters, they ſeem'd 
ſhock'd at Mabomet ordering a man to commit mur- 
ther, and making uſe of his religion to ſtir up an in- 
nocent youth, the inſtrument his crimes, to an aſ- 
ſaſſination. Theſe gentlemen, ftruck with the horror 
of the action, did not ſufficiently conſider, that this 
murther is repreſented in the as the moſt a- 
trocious of all crimes, and that indeed it was morally 
impoſſible it ſhou'd be otherwiſe ] the truth was, they 
faw indeed but one fide, the uſual method which men 
take to deceive themſelves. And as they conſider'd 
that fide only, it was no wonder they ſhou'd take of- 
fence, which a little more attention wou'd eafily have 
remov'd : but in the fifſt heat of their zeal they cry'd 
out, it was a dangerous performance, and fit only to 
produce Ravallacs and Facques Clements, A moſt ex- 


The true ſtate of the caſe was that the Abbe des Fontaines and 
ſome others as malicious as himſelf, decry'd the tragedy of Maho- 
met, as a wicked and ſcandalous performance: the affair made fo 
1 that the prime miniſter, Cardinal Fleury, who had 
long before read and approv'd of it, was notwithſtanding oblig d to 
adviſe the author to withdraw it. 


P 
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traordi iece of criti: iſm which theſe gentlemen 
no Had a bo this time heartily aſham'd of. This 
wou'd in effect be to affirm, that Hzxmions teaches 
us to aſſaſſinate kings, ELEZCTRA to kill our mothers, 
CLEeoraTRA and Mos to lay our own children: 
that Haxyacon makes miſers, the Gaus TER game- 
ſters, and Tartuffe hypocrites, The cenſure of Mahy- 
met wou'd carry with it even more injuſtice than this, 
becauſe the iniqui.y of that falſe prophet is repreſented 
in a light more odious and deteſtable than any of 
the vices or follies ſatyris'd in thoſe performances. The 
tragedy was written directly in oppoſition to the 
Ravaillacs and Facque Clements, in ſo much that, as a 
perſon of excellent judgment lately obſerv'd, if Ma- 
homet had been written in the time of Henry III. and 
Henry IV. it might have ſavd both their lives. Wou'd 
one think it poſſible that the author of the Hznaraoe 
would ever have met with ſuch a reproach, he who has 
ſo often in that poem, and in other parts of his works, 
lifted up his voice, not only againſt ſuch crimes, but 
againſt all thoſe pernicious maxims which are the 
cauſes of them? The more I read that writer's works, 
the more have I always found the love of public good 
their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic : every part of them 
inſpires horror and deteſtation of rebellion, perſecu- 
tion and fanatiaiſm. 

Is there a good and worthy citizen who wou'd not 
adopt all the maxims of the Henriade ? Does not that 
poem inſpire us with the love of virtue? Mahomet ap- 

to me to be written in the ſame ſpirit, and this I 
am perſuaded the author's greateſt enemies will frankly 
acknowledge. 

He ſoon perceiv'd that a formidable party was rais'd 
againſt him : ſome of the moſt violent amongſt them 
had got the ear of a few great men, who, not having 
ſeen the piece themſelves, believ'd every thing that theie 
gentlemen thought proper to report concerning it. 
The celebrated Moliere, the glory of France, was once 
in nearly the ſame condition, when his Tarte was 
firſt exhibited : he had immediate recourſe to Lewis 
the great, who knew and lov'd him, The authority 

Vor. XXIII. L of 
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of that monarch ſoon put an end to the ſiniſter and 
malevolent miſrepreſentations of Tartuffe: but times 
are chang'd : that protection, which is given to arts in 
their infant ſtate, cannot be expected to continue after 
thoſe arts have been cultivated for a length of time 
beſides that one man may not have intereſt to obtain 


that which another had procur'd with eaſe: ſome in- 
ſtruments muſt be ſet to work, ſome diſcuſſions made, 
ſome new examinations palſs'd through, before any 
thing can be done in his — The author therefore 
thought it moſt adviſeable to withdraw his piece, after 
the third repreſentation, in hopes that time wou'd get 
the better of prejudice, which mult inevitably “ happen 
amongſt a 2 ſo ſenſible and judicious as our own. 
It was put in the public papers, that the tragedy of 
Mahomet had been ftopp'd by order of the government, 
which was an abſolute falſehood: no fuch order was 
ever given; and the firſt men in the kingdom, who 
had ſeen this tragedy, unanimouſly concurr'd in their 
admiration of it. Some perſons having haſtily tranſ- 
crib'd a few ſcenes from the actors parts, two or three 
imperfe& editions crept into the world: it is eaſy to 
ſee how much they differ from the true work which I 
have here given. Prefix'd to this tragedy are ſeveral 
intereſting pieces; one of the moſt curious amongſt 
them, in my opinion, is a letter written by the author 
to his majeſty the king of Pruffia, on his return through 
Holland, after a viſit to him. In papers of this kind, 
which were not originally defign'd for the public, one 
ſees the real ſentiments of men; I flatter myſelf they 
will afford the ſame pleaſure to every true philoſopher 
Which they gave me in the peruſal. 1 
0 


® What the editor foreſaw in 1742 did actually come to paſs in 
1751, when this tragedy was repreſented with univerſal applauſe. 
Cabal and perſecution gave way to the voice of the public, and 
perhaps the more readily as many by this time began to feel ſome 
remorſe at having forc'd a man to quit his country, who had la- 
bour d fo ſucceſsfully for the honour of it. 
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To his Majes Ty 
The King of PRUSSIA. 


SIR, Rotterdam, January 20, 1742. 


AM at preſent, like the pilgrims of Mecca, turning 

I their eyes perpetually towards that city after leav- 
ing it, as I do mine towards the court of Pruſſia. 
My heart, deep! netrated with the ſenſe of your 
majeſty's goodneſs, hoe no grief but that which ariſes 
from my incapacity of being always with you. I have 
taken the liberty to ſend your majeſty a freſh of 
Mabomet, the ſketch of which you have ſeen ſome 
time ago. This is a tribute which I pay to the lover 
of arts, the ſenſible critic, and above all, to the philo- 
ſopher much more than to the ſovereign. Your ma- 
jeſt knows by what motive I was inſpir'd in the com- 
tion of that work. The love of mankind, and the 
tred of fanaticiſm, two virtues that adorn your throne, 
guided my : I have ever been of opinion, that 
tragedy ſhou'd correct, as well as move the heart. Of 
what conſequence or importance to mankind are the 
paſſions or misfortunes of any of the heroes of antiqui- 
ty, if they do not convey ſome inſtruction to us? It is 
univerſally acknowledg'd, that the comedy of Tartuffe, 
a piece hitherto unequall'd, did a great deal of good 
in the mo 1 ſhewing hypocriſy in its proper light; 
and why therefore ſhou'd we not endeavour in a tra- 
gedy to expoſe that ſpecies of impoſture which ſets 
to work the hypocriſy of ſome, and the madneſs of 
others? Why may we not go back to the hiſtories of 
thoſe antient ruſſians, the illuſtrious founders of ſuper- 


ſtition and fanaticiſm, who firit carry'd the ſword to 
3 the 
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the altar to ſacriſice all thoſe who refus'd to embrace 
their doftrines ? 

They who tell us that theſe days of wickedneſs are 
paſt, that we ſhall never ſee any more Barcochebas, 
Mahomets, Tohns of Leyden, &c. And that the flames 
of religious war are totally extinguiſh'd, in my opi- 
nion, pay too high a compliment to human nature. 
The ſame poiſon ſtill ſubſiſts, though it does not ap- 
— ſo openly, ſome ſymptoms of this plague break out 

m time to time enough to infect the earth: have not 
we in our own age ſeen the prophets of Cærennes killing 
in the name of God thoſe of their ſect, who were not 
ſufficiently pliant to their purpoſes ? 

The action I have deſcrib'd is terrible; I don't know 
whether horror was ever carry'd farther on any ſtage. 
A young man born with virtuous inclinations, ſeduc'd 

fanaticiſm, aflafſinates an old man who loves him; 
and whilſt he imagines he is ſerving God, is, without 
knowing it, guilty of parricide: the murther is commit- 
ted by the order of an impoſtor, wha. promiſes him a 
reward, which proves to be inceſt. This, I acknow- 

ledge, is full of horror; but your majeſty is thoroughly 
" Able, that tragedy ſhou'd not conſiſt merely of love, 
jealouſy, and marriage: even our hiſtorians abound in 
actions much more horrible than that which I have in- 
vented. Seid does not know that the perſon whom he 
aſſaſſinates is his father, and when he has committed 
the crime, feels the deepeſt remorſe for it ; but Me- 
zeray tells us, that at Milan a father kill'd his fon with 
his own hand on account of religion, and was not in 
the leaſt ſorry for it. The ftory of the two brothers 
Diaz is well known ; one of them was at Rome and 
the other at Allemagne, in the beginning of the com- 
motions rais'd by Luther: Bartholomew Diaz, hear- 
ing that his brother embrac'd the opinion of Luther at 
Francfort, left Rome on purpoſe to aſſaſſinate him, and 
accordingly did ſo. Herrera, a Spaniſh author, tells us, 
that Bartholomew Diaz run a great hazard in deing this, 
but nothing intimidates a man of honour guided by Boney. 
Herrera, we ſee, brought up in that holy religion, 
which is an enemy to cruelty, a religion which _ 
ng” 
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long-ſuffering and not revenge, was perſuaded that ha- 


neſty might make a man an aſſaſſin and a parricide : ought 
we not to riſe up on all fides againſt ſuch infernal 
maxims ? theſe put the poniard into the hand of that 
monſter who depriv'd France of Henry the Great : theſe 
plac'd the picture of Fames Clement on the altar, and his 
name amongſt the ſaints: theſe took away the life of 
William prince of Orange, founder of the liberty and 
e of his country. Salcede ſhot at and wounded 

im in the forehead with a piſtol ; and Strada tells us, 
that Salcede wou'd not dare to undertake that enterpriſe 
till he had purify'd his ſoul by confeſſion at the feet of a 
Dominican, and fortify'd it by the holy ſacrament. 
Herrera has ſomething more horrible, and more ridi- 
culous concerning it. He fad firm, (lays he) after the 
of our ſaviour Jeſus Chrift, and his ſaints. Bal- 
thaſar Girard, who afterwards took away the life of that 
great man, behav'd in the ſame manner as Salcede. 

I have rewark'd, that all thoſe who voluntarily 
committed ſuch crimes were young men like Sid. Bai- 
thaſar Girard was about twenty years old, and the four 
Spaniards, who had. bound themſelves by oath with him 
to kill the prince, were of the ſame age. The monſter 
who kilPd Henry III. was but f ur-and-twenty, and Po/- 
trot, who aſſaſſinated the great Duke of Guiſe only twen- 
ty ſive: this is the age of ſeduction and madneſs. In 
England | was once a witneſs how far the power of fana- 
ticiſm cou'd work on a weak and youthful imagination : 
a boy of fixteen, whoſe name was Shepherd, engag'd to 
aſſaſſinate king George I. your majeſty's grandfather by 
the morher's fide. What coul prompt him to ſuch 
madneſs ? the only reaſon to be aſſigned was, that Shep- 
berd was not of the ſame religion with the king. They 
took pity on his youth, offered him his pardon, and for 
a long time endeavoured to bring him to repentance ; 
but he always perſiſted in ſaying, it was better to obey 
God than man: and if they let him go, the firſt uſe he 
made of h.s liberty ſhould be to kill the king : fo that 
they were obliged at laſt to execute him as a monſter, 


wa they deſpaired of bringing to any ſenſe of rea- 
on. 
' L 3 Twill 
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I will venture to affirm, that all who have ſeen any 
thing of mankind muſt have remarked, how eafily nature 
is ſometimes facrificed to ſuperſtition. How many fathers 
have deteſted and diſinherited their children? How 
many brothers have perſecuted brothers on this deſtruc- 
tive principle? I have myſclf ſeen inſtances of it in more 
than one family. 

If ſuperſtition does not always ſignalize itſelf in thoſe 
glaring crimes which hiſtory tranſmits to us, in 1 
it does every day all the miſchief it poſſibly can: diſ- 
unites friends, ſeparates kindred and relations, deſtroys 
the wiſe and worthy by the hands of fools and enthu- 
ſiaſts: it does not indeed every day poiſon a Socrates, 
but it baniſhes Deſcartes from a city which ought to be 
the aſylum of liberty, and gives Jurieu, who acted the 
part of a prophet, credit enough to impoveriſh the wiſe 
philoſopher Bay/z: it baniſhes the ſacceſſor of the great 
Leibnitz, and deprives a noble afſembly of young men 
that crouded to his lectures of pleaſure ty improve- 
ment: and to re-eſtabliſh him heaven muſt raiſe u 
amongſt us a royal philoſopher, that true miracle whic 
is ſo rarely to be ſeen. In vain does human reaſon ad- 
vance towards perfection, by means of that philoſophy 


practice this humane philoſophy : whilſt in the ſame 
age wherein reaſon raiſes her throne on one fide, the 
moſt abſurd fanaticiſm adorns her altars on the other. 

It may perhaps be objected to me, that, out of my too 
abundant zeal, I have made Mahomet in this tragedy 
guilty of a crime which in reality he was not capable of 
committing. The count de Boulainrilliers, ſome time 
fince, wrote the life of this prophet, whom he endea- 
voured to repreſent as a great man, appointed by provi- 
dence to puniſh the chriſtian world, and change the face 
of at leaſt one half of the globe. Mr. Sale likewiſe, who 
has given as an excellent tranſlation of the alcoran into 
Engliſh, wou'd perſuade us to look upon Mahomet as a 
Numa oraTheſeus. I will readily acknowledge, that we 
ought to reſpect him, if, born a legitimate prince, or 
call'd to government by the voice of the people, — _ 

| inſtitute 
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inſtituted uſeful and peaceful laws like Numa, or like 
T heſeus, defended his countrymen : but for a driver of 
camels to ſtir up a faction in his village; to aſſociate 
bimſelf with a 2 of wretched Coracites, and perſuade 
them that he had an interview with the angel Gabriel; 
to boaſt that he was carry'd up to heaven, and there re- 
ceiv'd part of that unintellible book which contradicts 
common ſenſe in every page ; that in order to procure 
reſpect to this ridiculous performance he ſhou'd carry 
fire and ſword into his country, murther fathers, and ra- 
viſh their daughters, and after all give thoſe whom he 
conquer'd the choice of his religion or death; this is 
furely what no man will pretend to vindicate, unleſs he 
was born a Turk, and ſuperſtition had totally extinquiſh- 
ed in him the light of nature. 

Mahomet, I know, did not actually commit that = 
ticular crime which is the ſubje& of this tragedy : hif- 
tory only informs us, that he took away the wife of Seid, 
one of his followers, and perſecuted 4buſophan, whom I 
call Zopir ; but what is not that man capable of, who” 
in the name of God, makes war againſt his country? Ir 
was not my deſign merely to repreſent a real fact, bu® 
real manners and s, to make men think as the 
naturally muſt in their circumſtances ; but above all it 
was my intention to ſhew the horrid ſchemes which 
villany can invent, and fanaticiſm put in praftice. Ma- 
homet is here no more than Tartuffe in arms. 

Upon the whole I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded 
for my labour, if any one of thoſe weak mortals, who 
are ever ready to receive the impreſſions of a madneſs 
foreign to their nature; ſhou'd learn from this piece to 
8 themſelves againſt ſuch fatal delufions ; if after 

ing ſhock'd at the dreadful conſequences of Seid obe- 
dience, he ſhou'd ſay to himſelf, why muſt I blindly fol- 
low the blind who cry out to me, hate, periccute all 
who are raſh enough not to be of the ſame opinion with 
ourſelves, even in things and matters we do not under- 
ſtand ? what infinite ſervice wou'd it be to mankind to 
eradicate ſuch falſe ſentiments! A ſpirit of indulgence 
wou'd make us all brothers; a ſpirit of perſecution can 
create nothing but monſters. This I know is your ma- 
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jeſty's opinion: to live with ſuch a prince, and ſuch a 
Philoſopher, wou'd be my greateſt happineſs; my ſin- 
cere attachment can only be equall'd by my regret ; but 
if other duties draw me away, they can never blot out 
the reſpect I owe to a prince, who talks and thinks like a 
man, who deſpiſes that ſpecious gravity which is always 
a cover for meanneſs and ignorance : a prince who con- 
verſes with freedom, becauſe he is not afraid of being 
known; who is till eager to be inſtructed, and at the 
ſame time capable himſelf of inſtructing the moſt learn- 
ed and the moſt ſagacious. | | a 
I ſhall, whilſt I have life, remain with the moſt pro- 
found reſpect, and deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, your majeſ- 
ty's, &c, &c. &c. | 


* A LETTER from Mr. VOL TAIRE 


T 0 


Pors BENEDICT XIV. 


Moſt bleſſed father, 


OUR holineſs will pardon the liberty taken by 
one of the loweſt of the faithful, though a zealous 
admirer of virtue, of ſubmitring to the head of the true 
religion this performance, written in oppoſition to the 
"founder of a falſe and barbarous ſet. Io whom cou'd 
I with more propriety inſcribe a fatire on the cruelty 
and errors of a falſe prophet, than to the vicar and re- 
preſentative of a God of truth and mercy ? your holi- 
neſs will therefore give me leave to throw at your feer 
both the piece and the author of it, and humbly to re- 
queſt your protection of the one, and your benediction 
of the other; in hopes of which, with the profoundeſt 
reverence, I kiſs your ſacred feet. 


Paris, Auguft 17, 1745- 
* Theſe three letters are tranſlated from the Tralian, 


The 
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The Answer of Pope BENE DIcC'r XIV. 
To Mr. VOLTAIRE. 


Beneditus P. P. dileflo filio ſalutem & Apoſtolicam 
Benedifionem. 


HIS day ſev 'nnight | was favor'd with your ex- 
cellent tragedy of Mab;ret, which I have read 
with great pleaſure : Cardinal Paſfionei has likewiſe pre- 
ſented me with your fine poem of Fontenoy. Signor 
Leprotti this d - $- repeated to me your t diltich made on 
my retreat. Yeſterday morning Cardinal Yalexti gave 
me your letter of the 17th of Auguſt. So many are the 
obligations which you have conterr'd on me, for which 
I am greatly indebted to you; for ail and every one of 
them, and to aſſure you that I have the bighelt eſteem 
for your merit, which is univerſally acknowledg'd. 
The diſtich has been publiſh'd at Rome, and objected 
to by one of the Aterati, who, in a public converlation, 
affirm'd that there was a mittake in it with regard to the 
word hic, which is made ſhort, whereas it ought to be 
always long. To which I reply'd, that it may be 
either long or ſhort ; Virgil having made it ſhort in this. 
verſe 


» 
Solus hic inflexit ſenſus, animumque labantem. 
And long in another, 
Hic &nis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum. 
L 5 The 
+ The diſtich is as follows : 


Lambertinus hic eſt, Romæ decus, & pater crbic, 
Qui mundum fcriptis docuit, virtutibus ornat. 
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The anſwer I think was pretty full and convixcing, 
conſidering that I have not foo d into Virgil theſe fitty 
you The.cauſe, however, is properly yours; to your 
onour and ſincerity therefore, of which I have the 
higheſt opinion, I ſhall leave it to be defended againſt 
your oppoſers and mine, and here give you my apoſtoli- 
cal benediction. YVatum Rome apud ſanfiam Marian 
majorem die 19 Sept. Pontificatus noſiri anno ſexto. 


A LETTER of 9 


FROM 


* 


Mr. VOLTAIRE to the POPE. 


HE features of your excellency are not better ex- 
preſs'd on the medal you were ſo kind as to ſend 
me, than are the features of your mind in the letter 
which you honour'd me with: permit me to throw at 
our feet my fincereſt acknowledgments : in points of 
iterature, as well as in matters of more importance, 
your infallibility is not to be diſputed : your, excellency 
is much better verſed in the Latin tongue than the French- 
man whom you condeſcended to correct: I am indeed 
aſtoniſh'd how you cou'd fo readily appeal to Virgil: 
the popes were always rank'd amongſt the moſt learned 
ſovereigns, but amongſt them I believe there never was 
one in whom ſo much learning and taſte united. 


Agnoſco rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 
If the Frenchman who found fault with the word hic had 


known as much of Virgil as your excellency, he might 
have LED > val when Bic is both long and 
mort. '” | 


Hic 
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Hic vir hic eſt tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis. 


I cannot help conſidering this verſe as a happy preſage 
of the favors conferr'd on me by your excellency. Thus 
might Rome cry out when Benedi& XIV. was rais d to the 
ſupremacy : with the utmoſt reſpeR and gratitude I kiſs. 
your ſacred feet, &c. &c. 


DRA 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Manomer. 
ZoP1R, Scheik of Mecca. 


General and ſecond in command to 
OMAR. Mahomet. 
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8. Slaves to Mahom:t. 
PRANOR, Senator cf M 

Company of Meccans. 

Company of Muſſulmans. 


SCENE, Mzcca. 
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Zop. FP friend will ever bend the 


ee 

To this proud hypocrite ; ſhall I fall down 

And worſhip, I, who baniſh'd him from Mecca ? 
No: puniſh me, juſt heay'n, as I deſerve, 

If ere this hand, friend of innocence 

And freedom, ſtoop to cheriſh foul rebellion, 

Or aid impoſture to deceive mankind ! 

Pha. Thy zeal is noble, and becomes the chief 
Of Iſmael's ſacred ſenate, but may prove 
Deſtructive to the cauſe it means to ſerve : 

Thy ardor cannot check the rapid pow'r 

Of Mahomer, and but provokes his vengeance : 
There was a time when you might ſafely draw 
The ſword of juſtice, to defend the rights 
Of Mecca, and prevent the flames of war 


From ſpreading o er the land; they Mahomet 


Wa 
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Was but a bold and factious citizen, 

But now he is a and a king: 
Mecca's impoſtar at ina ſhines | 

A holy prophet ; nations bend before him, 
And learn to worſhip crimes which we abhor. 
Ew'n here, a band of wild enthuſiaſts, drunk 
Wich furious zeal, ſupport his fond deluſions, 
His idle tales, and fancy'd miracles : 

Theſe ſpread ſedition thro' the gaping throng, 
Invite his forces, and believe a God 
Inſpires, and renders him invincible. 

The lovers of their country think with you, 
But wiſeſt counſels are not always follow'd ; 
Falſe zeal, and fear, and love of novelty 
Alarm the croud ; already half our city 

Is left unpeopled ; Mecca cries aloud 

To thee her , and demands a peace. 

Zap. Peace with a traitor ! coward nation, what 
Can you expect but flav'ry from a tyrant! 
Go, bend your ſupple knees, and proftrate fall 
Before the idol, whoſe oppreſſive hand 
Shall cruſh you all: for me, I hate the traitor ; 
This heart's too deeply wounded to forgive : 

The ſavage murth'rer robb'd me of a wife 
And two dear children : nor is his reſentment 
Leſs fierce than mine; I forc'd his camp, purſued 
The coward to his tent, and flew his ſon : 
The torch of hatred's lit up between us, 
And time can ne er extinguiſh it. 

Pha. I hope | 
It never will ; yet ſhou'd*ft thou hide the flame, 
And facrifice thy griefs to public good: 

What if he lay this noble city waſte, 

Will that avenge thee, will that ſerve thy cauſe ? 
Thou haſt loſt all, ſon, brother, daughter, wife, 

Mecca alone remains to give thee comfort, 

Do not loſethat, do not Feftroy thy country. 

1 4 Kingdoms are loſt by cowardice alone. 
Pha. As oft perhaps by obſtinate reſiſtance. 
=p . 
» Pha. 


Then let us perith, if it be our fate. 
To brave the ſtorm, is falſe and fatal courage; Kind 


When thou aft almoſt in the harbour thus ! 
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Kind heav'n, thou ſeeꝰ'ſt, points out to thee the means 
To ſoften this proud tyrant ; fair Palmira, 
Thy beauteous captive, brought up in the camp 
Of this deſtructive conqueror, was ſent 
By gracious heav'n, the meſſenger of peace, 
Thy guardian angel, to a e the wrath 
Of Mahomet ; already by his herald 
He has demanded her. 

Zap. And wou'dſt thou have me 
Give up ſo fair a prize to this barbarian ? 
What ! whilſt the tyrant ſpreads deſtruction round him, 
Unpeoples kingdoms, and deſtroys mankind, 
Shall beauty's charms be ſacrific'd to bribe 
A madman's frenzy ? I ſhou'd envy him 
That lovely fair one more than all his glory ; 
Not that I feel the ſtings of wild defire, 
Or, in the evening of my days, indulge, 
Old as I am, a ſhameleſs on for her ; 
But, whether objects born like her to pleaſe, 
Spite of ourſelves, demand our tend'reft pity, 
Or that perhaps a childleſs father hopes 
To find in her another daughter, why 
I know not, but for that unhappy maid 
Still am I anxious ; be it weakneſs in me, 
Or reaſon's pow'rful voice, I cannot bear 
To ſee her in the hands of Mahomet; 
Wou'd I cou'd mould her to my wiſhes, form py 
Her willing mind, and make her hate the 
As I do! the has ſent to ſpeak with me 
Here in the ſacred porch—and lo ! ſhe comes: 
On her fair cheek the bluſh of modeſty 
And candor ſpeaks the virtues of her heart. 


SCENE u. 
ZOPIR, PALMIRA. 


Zop. Hail, lovely maid ! the chance of cruel war 
Hath made thee Zopir's captive, but thou are not 


ma 
Amongſt barbarians; all with me revere 


Palmira's | 
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Palmira's virtues, and lament her fate, 
Whilſt youth with innocence and beauty plead 
Thy cauſe ; whate'er thou aſk'ſt in Zopir's pow'r 
Thou ſhalt not aſk in vain : my life declines 
Towards its para. and if my laſt hours 

mira 


Can give Pa joy, 1 ſhall eſteem them 


The beſt, the happieſt I have ever known. 
Pal. Theſe two months paſt, my lord, your pris'ner | 
Scarce have I felt the yoke of flavery ; [here, 


Your gen'rous hand, {till rais'd to ſooth affliction, 
Hath wiped the tears of ſorrow from my eyes, 
And ſoften'd all the rigour of my fate: 

Forgive me, it embolden'd by your goodneſs 
I atk for more, and centre ev'ry hope 

Ot future happineſs on you alone: 

Forgive me, if to Mahomet's requeſt 

I join Palmira's, and implore that freedom 
He hath already afk d: O liſten to him, 

And let me ſay, that after heav'n and him 

I am indebted moſt to gen'rous Zopir. 

Zop. Has then oppreſſion ſuch enticing charms 
That thou ſhou'd"it with and beg to be the flave 
Of Mahomet, to hear the claſh of arms, 

With him to live in deſerts, and in caves, 
And wander o er his ever ſhifting country? 

Pal. Where'er the mind with eaſe and pleaſure dwells, 
There is our home, and there our native country : 
He form'd my foul ; to Mahomet I owe © 
The kind —— of my earlier year: ; 

Taught by the happy part'ners of his bed, - 

Whe l adoring and adar'd-b him vio . 
Send up their pray'rs to heav'n for his dear ſafety, 
I liv'd in peace and joy ! for ne'er did woe 

Pollute that ſeat of bliſs cill the ſad hour 

Of my mistortune, when wide-waſting war 

Ruſh'd in upon us and enſlav'd Palmira : 

Pity, my lord, a. heart oppreis d with grief, 

That fighs for objects far far diſtant from her. 

Zep. L underſtand you, madam, you expect. 
The tyrant's hand, and hope to ſhare his throne, | 
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Pal. T honour him, my lord; my trembling ſoul 
Looks up to Mahomet with holy fear 
As to a God ; but never did this heart 
Ere cheriſh the vain hope that he wou'd deign 
To wed Palmira : No : ſuch ſplendor ill 
Wou'd ſuit my humble fate. 

Zop. Whoc'er thou art, 

He was not born, I truſt, to be thy huſband, 

No, nor thy maſter ; much I err, or thou 

_ Spring'ſ from a race defign'd, by heav'n to check 
his haughty Arab, and give — to him, 

Who thus aſſumes the majeſty of kings. 

Pal. Alas! we know not what it is to boaſt 
Of birth or fortune ; from our intant years 
Without or ts, friends, or 8 doom'd 
To flav'ry ; here refign'd to our hard fate, 
Strangers to all but to that God we ſerve, 

We liv: content in humble poverty. 

Zop. And can ye be content? and ar* ye ſtrangers, 

Without a father, and without a home ? 

I am a childleſs, poor, forlorn, old man; 

You might have been the comfort of my age : 
To form a plan of tuture happineſs 

For you, had ſotten'd my own wretchedneſs, 
And made me ſome amends for all my wrongs: 
But you abkor my country and my law. 

Pal. I am not miſtreſs of myſelt, and how 
Can I be thine ? I pity thy misfortunes 
And bleſs thee for thy goodneſs to Palmira ; 

But Mahomet has been a ather to me. 

Zop. A father! ye juſt Gods! the vile impoſtor ! 

Pal. Can he deſerve that name, the holy prophet, 
The great amballador of heav'n, ſent down 
T' interpret its high will? 

Zop. Deluded mortals ! | 
How blind ye are, to follow this proud madman, 
This happy robber, whom my jultice ſpar'd, 
And raiie him from the ſcaffold to a throne ! 

Pal. My lord, I ſhudder at your imprecations; 
Though I am bound by honour and the ties 
Ot gratitude to love thee for thy bounces, 
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This blaſ againſt my kind protector 
Cancels the bond, and flls my ſoul with horror. 
O ſuperſtition, how thy ſavage pow'r 
Deprives at once the beſt and tend'reſt hearts 
Of their humanity ! 

Zop. Alas! Palmira, 
Spite of myſelf, I feel for thy misfortunes, 
Pity thy weakneſs, and lament thy fate. 

Pal. You will not grant me then 

Zop. I cannot yield thee 
To him who has deceiv'd thy eaſy heart, 
To a baſe tyrant; No: thou art a treaſure 
Too — to be parted with, and mak ſt 
This hypocrite but more deteſted. 


SCENE III. 
ZOPIR, PALMIRA, PHANOR. 
Zop. Phanor, | 
What woud'® thou? 


Pha. At the city gate that leads 
To Moad's fertile plain the valian Omar 
Is juſt arriv'd. 
Zop. Indeed ! the tyrant's friend, 
The fierce vindictive Omar, his new convert, 


Who had fo long oppos'd him, and ftill fought 
For us 

Pha. Perhaps he yet may ſerve his country, 
Already he hath offer'd terms of peace ; 
Our chiefs have 1 with him, he demands 


An hoſtage, and I hear they ve granted him 
The noble Seid. 


Pal. Seid ? gracious heav'n! 

Pha. Behold ! my lord, he comes. 

Zop. Ha! Omar here! 
There's no retreating now, he muſt be heard; 
Palmira, you may leave us.—O ye gods 
Of my forefathers, you, who have protected 
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The ſons of Iſmael theſe three thouſand years, 
And thou, O Sun, with all thoſe ſacred lights 
That glitter round us, witneſs to my truth, 
Aid and ſupport me in the glorious conflict 
With proud iniquity ! 


SCENE IV. 


ZOPIR, OMAR, PHANOR, Attendants. 


Zop. Art length, it ſeems, 
Omar returns, after a three years abſence, 
To vifit that lov'd country which his hand 
So long defended, and his honeſt heart 
Has now betray'd : deſerter of our gods, 
Deſerter of our laws, how dar' thou thus 
Approach theſe ſacred walls to perſecute 
And to oppreſs ; a public robbe s ſlave ; 
What is thy errand ? wherefore com'ſt thou hither ? 
Omar. To pard n thee : by me our holy prophet, 
In pity to thy age, thy well-known valour, 
And paſt mi:fortunes, offers thee his hand: 
Omar is come to briag thee terms of peace. 
Zop. And ſhall a factious rebel offer peace, 
Who ſhou'd have ſued tor pardon ? gracious gods | 
Will ye permit him to uſurp your pow'r, 
And ſuffer Mahomet to rule mankind ? 
Doſt thou not bluſh, vile minion, as thou art, 
To ſerve a traitor ? haſt thou not beheld him 
Friendleſs and „ an humble citizen, 
And ranking with the meaneſt of the throng ? 
How little then in fortune or in fame! _ 
Omar. Thus low and grov'ling ſouls like thine pretend 
To judge of merit, whilſt in fortune's ſcale 
Ye weigh the worth of men: proud empty being, 
Doſt thou not know that the poor worm which crawls 
Low on the earth, and the imperial eagle 
That foars to heav'n, in the all-ſceing eye 
Of their eternal maker are the ſame, 
And ſhrink to nothing? men are equal all; 


From 
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From virtue only true diſtinction ſprings, 

And not from birth: there are exalted ſpirits 
Who claim reſpe& and honour from themſelves 
And not their anceſtors : theſe, theſe, my lord, 
Are heav'n's peculiar care, and ſuch is he 
Whom I obey, and who alone deſerves 

To be a maſter ; all mankind like me 

Shall one day fall before the conqu'ror's feer, 
And future ages follow my example. 


Zop. Omar, I know thee well; thy artful han | 
In vain hath drawn the viſiona 


14 ; 

Thou may'ſt deceive the multitude, but know, 

What Mecca worſhips Zopir can deſpiſe : 

Be honeſt then, and with hy impartial eye 

Of reaſon look on Mahomer ; behold him 

But as a mortal, and conſider well | 

By what baſe arts the vile impoſtor roſe, 

A camel-driver, a poor abjet ſlave, 

Who firſt deceived a fond believing woman, 

And now ſupported by an idle dream 

Draws in the weak and cred'lous multitude : 

Condemn'd to exile, I chaſtis'd the rebel 

Too lightly, and his inſolence returns 

With double force to puniſh my indulgence. 

He fled with Fatima from cave to cave, 

And ſuffer'd chains, contempt and baniſhment 3 

Mean time the fury, which he call'd divine, 

like a ſubtle poiſon thro? the croud ; 

edina was infected: Omar then, 

To reaſon's voice attentive, wou'd have ſtoppꝰd 

'Th' ĩmpetuous torrent; he had courage then 

And virtue to attack the proud uſurper, 

2 now he erouches to him like a flave. 

maſter be indeed a prophet, 

Hos id't thou dare to puniſh him ? or why, 

If an impoſtor, wiit thou to ſerve him ? | 
Omar. I puniſh'd him; becauſe I knew him not; 

But now, the veil of ignorance remov'd, 

I fee him as he is; behold him born 

To change th aſtoniſh'd world, and rule mankind : 

When I beheld him riſe in awful pomp & 

Ac Intrepid, 


— 
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Itrepid, eloquent, by all admir'd, 

By all ador'd ; beheld him f; cak and act, 

Puniſh and pardon like a God, I lent 

My little aid, and join'd the conqucror. 

Altars, thou know'it, and thrones were our reward; 

Once I was blind, like thee, but, thanks to heav'n ! 

My eyes are open'd now ; wou'd, Zopir, thine 

Were open too! let me intreat thee, change, 

As I have done ; no longer boaſt thy zeal 

And cruel hatred, nor blaſpheme our God, 

But fall ſubmiſſive at the hero's feet 

Whom thou haſt injur'd ; kits the hand that bears 

The angry lightning ; leſt it tall upon thee. 

Omar is now the ſecond of mankind ; 

A place of honour yet remains for thee, 

5 thou wilt yield, and own a maſter : 

at we have been thou know'ſt, and what we are : 

The multitude are ever weak and blind, 

Made tor our uſe, born but to ſerve the great, 
"But to admire, believe us, and obey : 

Reign then with us, partake the feaſt of grandeur, 

No longer deign to imitate the croud, 

But henceforth make em tremble. 

Zop. Tremble thou, 

And Mahomet, with all thy hateful train: 

'Think' thou that Mecca's faithful chief will fall 

At an impoſtor's feet, and crown a rebel? 

I am no ſtranger to his ſpecious worth; 

His courage and his conduct have my praiſe ; 

Were he but virtuous, I like thee ſhou'd love him ; 

But as he is I hate the tyrant : hence, 

Nor talk to me of his deceitful mercy, 

Hisclemency and goodneſs ; all his aim 

Is cruelty and vengeance : with this hand 

I flew his darling fon ; I baniſh'd him: 

My hatred is inflexible, and fo © 

Is Mahomet's reſentment : if he ere 

Re-enters Mecca, he muſt cut his way 

Thro' Zopir's blood, for he is deeply tain'd 

With crimes that juſtice never can forgive. 
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Omar. To ſhew thee Mahomet is merciful, 
That he can pardon tho? thou can't not, here 
I offer thee the third of all our ſpoils, 
Which we have. ta'en from-tributary kings; 
Name your conditions, and the terms of peace ; 
Set your own terms on fair Palmira ; take 
Our treaſures, and be happy. 

Zap. ILhink ſt thou Zopir 
Will baſely ſcll his honour and his country, 
Will blaſt his name with infamy for wealth, 
The toul reward of guilt, or that Palmira 
Will ever own a tyrant for her maſter ? 
She is too virtuous e er to be the ſlave 
Of Mahomet, nor will I ſuffer her 

To fall a ſacrifice to baſe impoſtors, 

Who wou'd ſubvert the laws, and undermine 
The ſafety and the virtue of mankind. 

Omar. Implacably ſevere ; thou talk'ſt to Omar 
As if he were a criminal, and thou 
His judge; but henceforth I wou'd have thee act 
A better part, and treat me as a friend, 
As the ambaſſador of Mahomet, 
A conqu'ror and a king. 

Zop. A king! who made, 
Who crown'd him ? * 

Omar. Victory: reſpect hi Y 
And tremble at ks pow'r: amidſt his conqueſts 
The hero offers peace; our ſwords are till 
Unſheath'd, and woe to this rebellious city 
If ſhe ſubmits not : think what blood muſt flow, 


Zop. Traitor ! 
Were I the ſole deſpotic ruler here, 
He thou'd be anſwer d 


Omar. I pity, Zopir, thy pretended virtue ; 
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Divided empire with thee, to the ſenate 

Let us begone ; Omar will meet thee there. 

Zop. Vl tollow thee ; we then ſhall ſce who beſt 

Can plead his cauſe : I will defend my gods, 

My country, and her laws; thy impious voice 

Shall bellow for thy vengeful deity, 

Thy perſecuting god, and iis falſe propher. 
[Turning to Phanor. 

Haſte, Phanor, and with me repulſc the traitor 

Who ſpares a villain js a villain :—come, 

Let us, my friend, anite to cruſh his pride, 

Subvert his wily purpoſe, deſtroy him, 

Or periſh in th? attempt Ii Mecca liftens 

To Zopir's councils, I ſhall tree my country 

From a proud tyrant's pow'r, and fave mankind. 


+$p$0$0$000300300$$$$$% 
ACT IL SCENE I. 


SEID, PALMIRA. 
Pal. 


Elcome, my Seid, do I ſee thee here 


Once more in ſafety ? what propitious God 
Conducted thee? at length Palmira's woes 


Shall have an end, and we may yetbe happy. 

Seid. Thou ſweeteſt charmer, balm of ev'ry woe, 
Dear object of my wiſhes and my tears, 
O, ſince that day of b'ood, when fluſh'd with 
The fierce barbar.an fnatch'o thee from m 
When mid'ſ a heap of ſlaughter'd friends I la 
Expiring on the ground, and calld on death, 
But call'd in vain, to end my hated being, 
What have I ſuffer'd for my dear Palmira ! 
How have I curs'd the tardy hours that lo 
Withheld my vengeance ! my diſtracted ſoul 
Impatient thirſted for the bloody field, 


That with theſe hands I might lay watte this feat 


Of 
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Of flav'ry, where Palmira mourn'd ſo long 

In fad captivity ; but thanks to heavin! - 

Our holy prophet, whoſe deep purpoſes 

Are far bend the ken of human wiſdom, 

Hath hither ient his choſen ſervant Omar ; 

I flew to meet him, they requir'd an hoſtage ; 

I gave my faith, and they receiv'd it; firm 

In my reſolve to live or die for thee. 
Pal. Seid, the very moment ere thou cam'ſt 

To calm my fears, and ſave me from deſpair, 

Was I intreating the proud raviſher ; 

Thou know'ſt, I cry'd, the only good on earth 

I priz'd is left behind, reſtore it to me: 

Then claſp'd his knees, fell at the tyrant's feet, 

And bath'd em with my tears, but all in vain : 

How his unkind refuſal ſhock'd my ſoul ! 

My eyes grew dim, and motionleſs I ftood 

As one depriv'd of life ; no ſuccour nigh, 

No ray of hope was left, when Seid came 

To caſe my troubled heart, and bring me comfort. 
Seid. cou'd behold unmov'd Palmira's woes? 
Pal. The cruel Zopir ; not inſenſible 

He ſeem'd to my * 44 yet at laſt 

Unkindly told me, I muſt never ho | 

To one es walls, for nought ſhou'd tear me from 


| m. 
Seid. Tis falſe ; for Mahomet, my royal maſter, 
With the victorious Omar, and forgive me, 
If to theſe noble friends 1 proudly add 
The name of Seid, theſe ſhall ſet thee free, 
Dry up thy tears, and make Palmira bappy : 
The of Mahomet, our great protector, 
That God whoſe ſacred ſtandard I have borne; 
He who deſtroy'd Medina's haughty ramparts 
Shall lay rebellious Mecca at our feet ; 
Omar is here, and the glad people look 
Wich eyes of friendſhip on him; in the name 
Of n he comes, and meditates 
Some noble purpoſe. 
Pal. Mahomet indeed 
Might free us, and unite two hearts long ſince 
Devoted 
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Devoted to his cauſe ; but he, alas ! 
Is far remov'd, and we abandon'd captives. 


SCENE II. 


PALMIRA, SEID, OMAR. 


Omar. Deſpair not; heav'n perhaps may yet reward 
For Mahomet and liberty are nigh. [you, 
Seid. Is he then come ? 
Pal. Our friend and father? 
Omar. Yes. 
I met the council, and, by Mahomet | 
Inſpir d, addreſs'd them thus: Within theſe walls, 
% Ev'n here, I cry'd, the favorite of heav'n, 
* Our holy prophet, firſt drew breath, the great, 
The mighty conqu'ror, the ſupport of kings, 
* And will ye not it him but to rank 
As friend and fellow citizen ? he comes not 
To ruin or enſlave, but to protect, 
To teach you and to fave, to fix his pow'r, 
«* And hold dominion o'er the conquer d heart. 
I ſpake ; the hoary ſages ſmil'd applauſe, 
And all inclin'd to favor us ; but Zopir, 
Still reſolute and ſtill inflexible, 
Declar'd, the people ſhou'd be call'd together, 
And give their gen'ral voice : the people met, 
Again I ſpake, addreſs'd the citizens, 
Exhorted, threaten'd, practis d ev'ry art 
To win their favor, and at length prevaiP'd ; 
The gates are open'd of yo Mahomet, 
Who after fifteen years of cruel exile 
Returns to bleſs once more his native land ; 
With him the gallant Hali, brave Hercides, 
And Ammon the invincible, beſides 
A numerous train of choſen followers : - 
The 4 around him; ſome with looks 
Of , ſome with ſmiles of cordial love; 
Some bleſs the hero, and ſome curſe the tyrant ; 
Vor. XXIII. ; M 2. 
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Some threaten and blaſpheme, whilſt others fall 
Beneath his feet, embrace and worſhip him : 
Mean-time the names of God, of peace, and freedom, 
Are echo'd thro? the all-believing croud ; 

Whilſt Zopir's dying party bellows forth 

In idle threats its impotent revenge: 

Amidſt their cries, unruffled and ſerene, 

In triumph walks the god-like Mahomet, 

Bearing the olive in his hand ; already 

Peace is proclaim'd, and fee ! the conqu'ror comes. 


SCENE III. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, HERCIDES, SEID, 
PALMIRA, Attendants, 


Mab. My friends, and fellow-lab'rers, valiant Hali, 
Morad, and Hammon, and Hercides, hence | 
To your great work, and in my name inſtruct 
The people, lead them to the paths of truth, 
Promiſe and threaten ; let my God alone 
Be worſhipp'd, and let thoſe who will not love 
Be taught ta fear him.—Seid, art thou here ? 

Seid. My ever-honaour'd father, and my king, 
Led by that pow'r divine who guided thee 
To Mecca's walls, preventing your commands 
I came, dto live or die with thee. 
Mah. You ſhou'd have waited for my orders; he 
Who goes beyond his duty knows it not; 
I am heav'n's miniſter, and thou art mine; 
Learn then of me to ſerve and to obey. 
Pal. Forgive, my lard, a youth's impatient ardor : 
Brought up together from our infant years, 
The ſame our fortunes, and our thoughts the ſame : 
Alas! my life has been a life of ſorrow ; 
Long have I languiſh'd in captivity, 
Far from my friends, from Seid, and from thee ; 

And now at laſt, when I beheld a ray 

Of comfort ſhining on me, thy unkindne(s 
Blaſts my fair hopes, and darkens all the ſcene. 


4 
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Mab. 
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Mab. Pal mira, tis enough: I know thy virtues ; 
Let nought diſturb thee: 9 oger tracy n 
Glory, and empire, and the weight of war, 
I will remember thee ; Palmira {till 
2 my r 
Seid ſhall join ourdroops; thou, e maid, 
May'®t forve thy God Is peace : Rar nought but Zopir. 
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SCENE NN. 


MAHOMET, OMAR. 


Mah. Brave Omar, ſtay, for in thy faithful boſom 
Will I repoſe the ſecrets of my foul : 
The ling'ring progreſs of a doubtful fiege 
May ſtop our rapid courſe ; we mult not give 
Theſe weak deluded mortals too much time 
To pry into our actions: prejudice | 
Rules oer the vulgar with deſpotic ſway. 
Thou know'ſt there is a tale, which I have ſpread 
And they believe, that univerſal empire 
Awaits the prophet, who to Mecca's walls 
Shall lead his conqu'ring bands, and bring her peace. 
"Tis mine to mark the errors of mankind, - 
And to avail me of them; but whilft thus 
I try each art to ſooth this fickle 
What thinks my friend of Seid and Palmira ? 
Omar. I think moſt nobly of them, that amidt 
Thoſe few ftaunch followers who own no God, 
No faith but thine, who love thee as their father, 
Their friend, and benefactor, none 
Or ſerve thee with an humbler, better mind ; 
They are moſt faithful. 
Mah. Omar, thov'rt deceiv'd ; | 
They are my worſt of foes, they love each other. 
Omar. And can you blame their tenderneſs? 
Mab. My friend, 
T tell thee all my weakneſs. 
Omar. How, my lord * 
2 
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Mab. Thou know'ſt the reigning paſſion of my ſoul ; 
Whilſt proud ambition and the — of empire oy 
Weigh'd heavy on me, Mahomet's hard life 
Has a conflict with oppoſing nature, 
Whom I have vanquiſh'd by auſterity, 
And ſelf-denial ; I have baniſh'd from me 
That baleful poiſon which unnerves mankind, 
Which only ſerves to fire them into madneſs, U | 
And brutal follies ; on the burning ſand , 


Or deſert rocks I brave th' inclement ſky, M 
And bear the ſeaſons rough viciſſitude: 


Love is my only ſolace, the dear object 
Of all my toils, the idol I adore, 
The of Mahomet, the pow'rful rival 
Of my ambition: know, mid'ſt all my queens, 
Palmira reigns fole miſtreſs of my heart : 
Think then what pangs of jealouſy thy friend 
Muſt feel, when ſhe exprefſs'd her fatal paſſion 
For Seid. 
Omar. But thou art reveng'd. 
Mab. Judge thou of 
If ſoon I ought not to take vengeance on them; ; 
That thou may'ſ hate my rival more, III tell thee 
Who Seid and Palmira are—the children 
Of him, whom I abhor, my deadlieſt foe. 
Omar. Ha! Zopir! 
Mah. Is their father: fifteen years 
Are paſt ſince brave Hercides to my care 
Gave up their infant years; they know not yet 
Or who or what they are ; I brought them up 
Together; I indulg'd their lawleſs paſſion, 
And added fewel to the guilty flame. 
Methinks it is as if the hand of heav'n 
Had meant in them to centre ev'ry crime. 
But I muſt—Ha ! their father comes this way, a 
His eyes are full of bitterneſs and wrath 
Againſt me: — now be vigilant, my Omar, 
Hercides muſt be careful to — 
This moſt important paſs ; return, and tell me 
Whether 'tis maſt expedient to declare 
Againſt him, or retreat : away. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


20 PIR, MAHOMET. 


Zop. Hard fate ! 
Unhappy Zopir ! thus compell'd to meet 
My worſt of foes, the foe of all mankind ! 
Mah. Since tis the will of heav'n that Mahomet 
And Zopir ſhou'd at length unite, approach 
Without a bluſh, and fearleſs tell thy tale. 

Zop. I bluſh for thee alone, whoſe baneful arts 
Have drawn thy country to the brink of ruin; 
Who in the boſom of fair peace wou dH wage 
Inteſtine war, looſen the facred bonds 
Of friendſhip, and deftroy our happineſs ; 
Beneath the veil of proffer'd terms thou mean ſt 
But to betray, whilſt diſcord ſtalks before thee : 
Thou vile aſſemblage of hy pocriſy 
And inſolence, abhorred tyrant ! thus 
Do the cho#n miniſters of heav'n diſpenſe 
Its ſacred bleflings, and announce their God? 

Mah. Wert thou not Zopir, I wou'd anſwer thee 
As thou deſerv'ſt, in thunder, by the voice 
Of that offended being thou derid'ſt: | 
Arm'd with the hallow'd koran I wou'd teach thee 
'To tremble and obey in humble filence : 

And with the ſubject world to kneel before me; 
But I will talk to thee without diſguiſe, 

As man to man ſhou'd ſpeak, andtriend to friend: 
I have ambition, Zopir ; where's the man 
Who has it not ? but never citizen, 

Or chief, or prieſt, or king projected aught 

So noble as the plan of Mahomet ; 

In acts or arms hath ev'ry nation ſhone 

Superior in its turn; Arabia now | 
Steps forth ; that | ang wg people, long unknow 
And unreſpected, ſaw her glories ſunk, 

Her honours loſt ; but, lo! the hour is come 
When ſhe ſhall rife to vict' ry and renown ; 
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The world lies deſolate from pole to pole; 
India's a ſlave, and bleeding Perſia mourns 
Her ſlaughter'd ſons; whilſt Egypt hangs the head 
Fr Au wa from the walls of Conſtantine 

Splendor is fled ; the Roman empire torn 

By diſcord, ſees its ſcatter'd members ſpread 

On ev'ry fide inglorious; let us raiſe 

Arabia on the ruins of ind : 

The blind and tott'ring univerſe demands 
Another worſhip, and another God. 

Crete had her Minos, Egypt her Oſiris, 

To Afia Zoroafter gave his laws, | 
And Numa was in Italy ador'd : 

Ofer ſavage nations where nor monarchs ruled, 
Nor manners ſoften'd, nor religion taught, 

Hath many a ſage his fruitleſs maxims ſpread ; 
Beneath a nobler yoke I mean to bend 

The proſtrate world, and change their feeble laws, 
Aboliſh their falſe worſhip, to pull down 

Their pow'rleſs gods, and on my purer faith 
Found univerſal empire : fay not, Zopir, 

That Mahomet betrays his country, no : 

I mean but to deſtroy its weak ſupports, 

And, baniſhing idolatry, unite it 

Beneath one king, one prophet, and one God; 

I ſhall ſubdue it but to make it glorious. 
Top. Is this thy purpoſe then, and dar' thou thus 
Avow it? can't thou change the hearts of men, 
And make them think like thee ? Are war and ſlaughter 
The harbingers of wiſdom and of you ? 

Can he who ravages inftrut mankind ? 
If in the night of 1 and error 
We long have wander'd, muſt thy dreadful torch 
Enlighten us? What right haſt thou to empire? 

Mab. That right which firm exalted ſpirits claini” 
2 . 5 — y bold impoſtor 

. Thus ev'ry i 
X. new fetters, and enſlave mankind: 
He has a right, it ſeems, to cheat the world 
If he can doit with an air of grandeur. 
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Mah. I know your people well; I know they want 
A leader; my religion, true or falſe, 
Is needful to them: what have all your gods 
And all your idols done ? what laurels grow 
Beneath their altars ? your low grov'ling ſect 
Debaſes man, unnerves his active ſoul, 
And makes it heavy, phlegmatic, and mean ; 
Whilſt mine exalts it, gives it ſtrength and courage: 
My law forms heroes. 
Zop. Rather call them robbers : 
Away ; nor bring thy hateful leſſons here ; 
Go to the ſchool of tyrants, boaſt thy frauds 
To loſt Medina, where thou reign'it ſupreme, 
Where blinded bigots bend beneath thy pow'r, 
And thou bebeld k thy equals at thy feet. 
Mah. My equals! Mahomet has none ; long ſince 
I paſs d em all; Medina is my own, | 
And Mecca trembles at me; if thou hold'ſt 
Thy ſafety dear, receive the peace I offer. 
Zop. Thou talbſt of peace, but tis not in thy heart; 
Tm not to be deceiv'd. | 
Mah. I wou'd not have thee ; 
The weak deceive, the powerful command: 
'To-morrow I ſhall force thee to ſubmit ; 
To- day, obſerve, I wou'd have been thy friend. 
Zop. Can we be friends? can Mahomet and Zopir 
Fer be united ? ſay, what God ſhall work 
A miracle like that ? 
Mah. I'll tell thee one, 
A pow'rful God, one that is always heard, 
By me he ſpeaks to thee. 
Zop. Who is it ? name him. 
Mah. Int'reft, thy own dear iat'reſt. 
_ Sooner heav'n - 
And hell ſhall be united ; intereſt 
May be the god of Mahomet, but mine 
Is—juſtice : what ſhall join them to each other? 
Where is the cement that muſt bind our friendſhip ? 
Is it that ſon I flew, or the warm blood 
Of Zopir's houſe which thou has ſhed ? 
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Mah. It is 
* 4.— , thy ſon for now I will unveil 
A to thee, known to none but me: 


Thou w weepeſt thy y children dead ; they both are—living. 

Zop. r 
My children livin 

Mahb. Yes; 1 

. My children ſlaves to ? impoſſible ! 
- My bounty nouriſh'd them. 
. u dꝰſt thou ſ 

NI ir's ? EE 


Mah. For their father's faults 
I wou'd not puniſh them. 


give my 
Or muſt I bear their chains, and be the ſlave 


. Of Mahomet? 


Mzhb. I aſk not either of thee : 
Lend me thy aid but to ſubdue the world; = 
Surrender Mecca to me, and give up 


. years 
Of cruel abſence, to behold my children, 
To die in their embraces, were the firft 


C 
1 
J 
] 
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Mah. Ine xorable dotard! but henceforth 
I will be more implacable, more cruel 
Ev'n than thyſelf. 


SCENE VL 


MAHOMET, OMAR. 


Omar. And ſo indeed thou muſt be, 
Or all is loſt; already I have bought 
Their ſecret counſels : Mahomet, to-morrow 
= _ — oy ir reaſſumes 

: half the ſenate | 
a — er ons thoſe who dare not fight 
May hire the dark aſſaſſin to deſtroy thee ; 
May ſcreen their guilt beneath the maſk — 
And call the murther legal puniſhment. 

Mah. Firſt they ſhall feel my 
Thou know'ſt, — ever been my (+ — 
Zopir muſt die. 

Omar. "Tis well refolv'd : his fate 
Will teach the reſt obedience : loſe no time. 

Mah. Yet, ſpite of my reſentment, I muſt hide 
The murth' rous hand has deals the blow, to ſcape 
Suſpicion's watchful eye, and not incenſe 
The multitude. 

Omar. They are not worth our care. 


Mah. And yet they muſt be pleag'd : & wont an an 
That wall fits boldly: 


Omar. Seid is the man ; | 

Fl anſwer for him. | | 
Mah. Seid? | 
Omar. Ay: the beſt, \ ; 

Thermos inſtrument to — * our 

As Zopir's hoſtage he ma 

To ipeak with him, and 1 avenge his maſter. 

Thy other fav rites are too wiſe, too prudent 

For ſuch a dang'rous enterprize ; old age 

Takes off the bandage of credulity 

From mortal eyes ; bu 


——_— — _ — 


he young ple ear, 


| 
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The willing flave to its own fond opinions, 


And void of guile, will act as we direct it: 


Vouth is the proper period for deluſion. 
Seid, thou know ſt, is ſuperſtitious, bold, 
And violent, but eaſy to be led; 

Like a tame lion, to his keeper's voice 
Obedient. 

Mab. What! the brother of Palmira ? | 
Omar. Ay; Seid, the fierce ſon of thy proud foe, 
'Th' inceſtuous rival of great Mahomet, 
His maſter's rival. 

Mah. I det | him, Omar, 

Abhor his very name ; my murther'd ſon 
Cries out for vengeance on him; but thou know'ft 
The object of my love, and whence ſhe ſprung ; 
Thou ſeeſt I ama oppreſsd on ev'ry fide ; 

I wou'd have altars, victims, and a throne ; 

I wou'd have Zopir's blood, and Seid's too: 

I muſt conſult my int'reſt, my revenge, 

My honour, and my love, that fatal paſſion, 
Which, ſpite of my reſentment, holds this heart 
In ſhameful chains: I muſt conſult religion, 

All pow'rful motive, and neceſſity 

That throws a veil o'er ev'ry crime—away. 


ACT m. SCENE L 


SEID, PALMIRA. 


Pal. Seid, keep me not in dread ſuſpenſe, - 
What is this ſecret ſacrifice ? what blood 
Hath heav'n demanded ? 
Seid. TheRternal pow'r 
Deigns to accept my ſervice, calls on me 
To execute its purpoſes divine ; 


To him this heart's devoted, and for him 


- 
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This arm ſhall riſe in vengeance; I am bound 
To Omar and to Mahomet, have ſworn 

To periſh in the glorious cauſe of heav'n: 

My next and deareſt care ſhall be Palmira. 

Pal. Why was not I a witneſs to thy oath ? 
Had I been with thee, I had been leſs wretched ; 
But doubts diſtract me: Omar talks of treaſon, 
Of blood that ſoon muſt flow; the ſenate's rage, 
And Zopir's dark intrigues : the flames of war 
Once more are kindled, and the ſword is drawn 
Heav'n only knows when to be ſheath'd again : 
So ſays our prophet, he, who cannot lye, 

Cannot deceive us: OI fear for Seid, 
Fear all from Zopir. 

Seid. Can he have a heart 
So baſe and ſo perfidious ? but this morning, 
When as an hoſtage I appear'd before him, 

I thought him noble, gen'rous, and humane ; 
Some pow'r invincible in ſecret work'd, 

And won me to him; whether the reſpe& 

Due to his name, or ſpecious form external, 
ConceaPd the blackneſs of his heart, I know not; 
Whether thy preſence filFd my raptur'd foul 
With joy that drove out ev'ry painful ſenſe, 

And wou'd not let me think on aught but thee : 
Whatc'er the cauſe, methought I was moſt happy 
When neareſt him: that he ſhou'd thus ſeduce 
My eaſy heart makes me deteſt him more ; 

And yet how hard it is to look on thoſe 

With eyes of hatred, whom we wiſh to love ! 

Pal. By ev'ry bond hath heav'n united us, 
And Seid and Palmira are the ſame: 

Were I not bound to thee, and to that faith 
Which Mahomet inſpires, I too had pleaded 
The cauſe of Zopir ; but religion, love, 
And nature, all bbrbid it. 

Seid. Think no more 
Of vain remorſe, but liſten to the voice 
Of heav'n, the God we ſerve will be propitious : 


Our holy prophet who protects his children 
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Will bleſs our faithful love: for thy dear ſake 
I hazard all. Farewel. 


SCENE II. 
PALMIRA alone. 
Pal. Some dark preſage 


Of future miſe © comp. 6 4. Oer me ſtill: 

That love whic happineſs, this day, 
So often wiſh'd for, is a py & of horror : 

What is this dreadful oath, this ſolemn compact 
Which Seid talks of? Pve a thouſand fears 
Upon me when I think of Zopir: oft, 

As I invoke great Mahomet, 1 feel 

A ſecret dread, and tremble as I worſhip : 

O ſave me, heaven | fearful I obey, 

And blind I follow: O direct my ſteps 


Aright, and deign to waſh my tears away 
SCENE ML. 


MAHOMET, PALMIRA. 


Pal. Propitious heavn hath heard my pray'rs; he 
comes, 

The 2 comes. O gracious Mahomet, 
M 

boy What of him? thou ſeem'ſt diſturb'd ; 
What ſhou'd Palmira fear when I am with her! 

Pal. Have I not cauſe when Mahomet himſelf 
Seems touch'd with grief ? 

Mah. Perhaps it is for thee : 
Dar'ſ thou, imprudent maid, avow a paſſion 
Ere I approv'd it : is the heart I form'd 
Turn'd rebel to its maſter, to my laws 
Unfaithful? O ingratitude ! 
Pal. My lord, 
— me at your feet, and pity me: 

Did'ſt 
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Did'ſ thou not once propitious ſmile u 

And give thy ſanction to our growing love? 
Thou know ſt the virtuous paſſion that unites us 
Is but a chain that binds us more to thee. 

Mah. The bonds that folly and imprudence knit 
Are dang'rous ; guilt doth — follow cloſe 
The ſteps of innocence: our hearts deceive us, 
And love, with all his ſtore of dear delights, 
May coſt us tears, and dip his ſhafts in blood. 

Pal. Nor wou'd I murmur if it flow'd for Seid. 

Mah. Are you indeed {o fond ? 

Pal. Fer fince the day 
When good Hercides to LE facred 
Conſign'd us both, unconquerable taſting, 

Still growing with our years, united us 

In tender friendſhip ; *twas the work of heavn 
That guides our ev'ry action, and o'errules 

The fate of mortals ; fo thy doctrines teach: 

God cannot change, nor gracious heav'n condemn 
That love itſelf inſpir d: what once was right 

Is always ſo; can'ft thou then blame Palmira ? 


Mah. I can, and muſt ; nay, thou wilt tremble more 


When I reveal the horrid ſecret to thee. 
Attend, raſh maid, and let me teach thy ſoul 
What to avoid, and what to follow: liſten 
To me alone. 
Pal. To thee alone Palmira 
Will liſten ever, the obedient flave 
Of Mahomet ; this heart can never loſe 
Its veneration for thy ſacred name. 
Mah. That yeneration in exceis may lead 
To foul ingratitude. 
Pal. When I forget 
Thy goodneſs, then may Seid puniſh me 
Mah. Seid ! | 
Pal. O why, my lord, that cruel frown, 
And look fevere ? 
Mah. Be not alarm'd ; I meant 
But to explore the ſecrets of thy heart, 
And try if thou wert worthy to be ſav d: 
Be confident, and reſt on my protection; 


— . 
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On your obedience will depend your fate; 
If ye expect a bleſſing at my hands, 
Be careful to deſerve it, whate'er 
The will of heav'n determines touching Seid, 
Be thou his guide, direct him in the paths 
Of duty, and religion; let him keep 

= His promiſe, and be worthy of Palmira. 

| Pal. O he will keep it; doubt him not, my lord, 

Pll anſwer for his heart as for my own ; 
Seid adores thee, worſhips Mahomet 
More than he loves Palmira ; thou art all 
To him, his friend, his father, and his king : 
Tul fly, and urge him to his duty. 


SCENE IV. 


MAHOMET alone. 


Well: | 

Spite of myſelf I muſt, it ſeems, be 

A confident ; the ſimple girl betray'd 

Her guilty flame, innocently plung'd 

The dagger in my heart: unhappy race 
Father, and children, all my foes, all doom'd 
To make me wretched ! but ye ſoon ſhall prove 
That dreadful is my hatred,—and my love. 


SCENE V. 


 MAHOMET, OMAR. 


Omar. At length the hour is come, to ſeize Palmira, 
To conquer Mecca, and to puniſh Zopir ; 
His — alone can prop our feeble cauſe, 
And humble theſe proud citizens: brave Seid 
Can beſt revenge thee; he has free acceſs 
To Zopir: yonder gloomy paſſage leads 
To his abode; there the rebellious chief 
His idle vows and flatt ring incenſe pours 


Before 
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Before his ſancy d deities; there Seid, 
Full of the law divine by thee inſpir d, 
Shall ſacrifice the traitor to the God 
Of Mahomet. 

Mah. He ſhall: that youth was born 
For crimes of deepeſt die: he ſhall be firſt 
My uſeful ſlave, my inftrument, and then 
The victim of my rage; it muſt be ſo: 
My ſafety, my reſentment, gnd my love, 
My holy * the _—_— of tate 
Irrevocable, 15 it of me: 


But think'ſt thou, , he hath all the warmth 
Of wild fanaticiſm ? 


Omar. I know he has, 
And ſuits our purpoſe well; Palmira too 

ill urge him on ; religion, love, reſentment 
Will blind his headſtrong youth, and hurry him 
To madneſs. 

Mah. Halt thou bound him by an oath ? 

Omar. O yes; in all the gloomy pomp of rites 
Nocturnal, oaths, and altars, we have fix d 
His ſuperſtitious ſoul, plac'd, in his hand 


The ſacred ſword, and fir d him with the rage 
Of fierce enthuſiaſm but behold him. 
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SCENE VI. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, SEID. 


Mah. Child 
Of heav'n, decreed to execute the laws 
Of an offended God, now hear by me | 
His ſacred will: thou mult avenge his cauſe. 
Seid. O thou, to whom my ſoul devoted bends 
In humbleſt adoration, king, and prophet, 
Sov'reign acknowledg'd by the voice of heav'n 
Oer proſtrate nations—I'am wholly thine ; 
But O enlighten my dark mind, O ſay, 
How can weak man avenge his God ? 
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Mab. Oft · times 
Doth he make uſe of feeble hands like thine _ 
To puniſh impious mortals, and aſſert 
His pow'r divine. 
Seid. Will he, whoſe perfect image 
Is ſeen in Mahomet, thus condeſcend 
To honour Seid ? 
Mah. Do as he ordains ; 
That is the higheſt honour man can boaſt 
Blindly to execute his decree: 
Be thankful for the choice, and ftrike the blow : 
The angel of deſtruction ſhall aſſiſt, 
The God of armies ſhall protect thee. 
Seid. Speak; 
What tyrant muſt be ſlain? what blood muſt flow ? 
Mah. The murth'rer's blood whom Mahomet abhors, 
Who * our faith, and ſpurns our God, 
Who flew my ſon, the worſt of all my foes, 
The cruel Zopir. 
Seid. Ha! muſt Zopir fall? 
Mah. And doſt thou pauſe ? preſumptuous youth! 
*tis impious | 
But to delib'rate : far from Mahomet 
Be all, who for themſelves ſhall dare to judge 
Audacious ; thoſe who reaſon are not 
Prone to believe; thy is to obey 
Have I not told thee what the will of heav'n 
Determines? If it be decreed that Mecca, 
Spite of her crimes and baſe idolatry, 
Shall be the promis'd temple, the chos'n ſeat 
Of empire, where I am appointed king, 
And Pontiff, know'ſt thou why our Mecca boaſts 
Theſe honours ? know'ſt thou holy Abram *® here 
Was born, that here his ſacred aſhes reſt ? 
He who, obedient to the voice of God, 
Stifled the cries of nature, and gave u 
His darling child : the ſame all how rial being 
Requires of thee a ſacrifice, to thee 


He 


The Muſſulmans are perſuaded that the tomb. of Abraham is 
at Mecca, | 
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He calls for blood; and dar'ſt thou heſitate 
When God commands ? hence, vile idolater, 
Unworthy Muſſulman, away, and ſeek 
Another maſter ; go, and love Palmira ; 
But thou deſpiſeſt her, and brav' the wrath 
Of angry heavn; away, forſake thy lord, 
And ſerve his deadlieſt foes. 

Seid. It is the voice 
Of God that ſpeaks in Mahomet: — command, 
And I obey. | 

Mab. Strike then, and by the blood 
Of Zopir merit life eternal —Omar, 
Anead and watch him well. 


SCENE VIL 


SEID alone, 


Seid. To ſacrifice 
A poor defenceleſs weak old man !—no matter: 
How many victims at the altar fall 
As helpleſs! yet their blood in grateful ſtreams 
Riſes to wnP og God hath appointed me ; 
Seid hath ſworn, and Seid mall orm 
His ſacred promiſe :—O aſſiſt me now, 
Nluftrious Gris you, who have deſtroy d 
The tyrants of the earth, O join your rage 
To mine, O guide this trembling hand, and thou 
Exterminating angel, who defend'ſt 
The cauſe of Mahomet, inſpire this heart 
With all thy fierceneſs !-—ha ! what do I ſee ? 


SCENE VII. 


. ZOPIR, SEID. 


Zap. Seid, thou ſeem'R diſturb'd ; unhappy youth 
Why art thou rank'd amongſt my foes? my heart 
Feels for thy woes, and trembles at thy danger ; 
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Horrors on horrors croud on every fide ; 
My houſe may be a ſhelter from the ſtorm, 
Accept it, thou art welcome, for thy life 
Is dear to Zopir. 
Seid. Gracious heav'n ! wilt thou 
Protect me thus? will Zopir guard his foe ? 
What do I hear ! O duty, conſcience, virtue 
O Mahomet, this rives my heart. 
Zop. Pe 
Thou art ſurpris d to find, that I can pity 
An enemy, and with for Seid's welfare; 
I am a man like thee, that tie alone 
Demands at leaſt a ſympathetic tear 
For innocence afflicted: gracious gods, 
Drive from this earth thoſe baſe and — men, 
Who ſhed with joy their fellow. creatures blood. 


Seid. O glorious ſentiments ! and can there be 
Such virtue in an infidel ? 


Zop. Thou know ſt i 
But little of that virtue thus to ſtand 
Aſtoniſh'd at it! O miſtaken youth, 
In what a maze of errors art thou loſt ! 
Bound by a tyrant's ſavage laws, thou think'ſt 
Virtue reſides in Muſſulmans alone; 
Thy maſter rules thee with a rod of iron, 
And ſhackles thy free foul in ſhameful bonds; 
Zopir thou hat'ſt, alas! thou know'ſ him not: 
I pardon thee becauſe thou art the flave 
Of Mahomet ; but how can't thou believe 


A God who teaches hatred, and delights 
In diſcord ? 


Seid. O I never can obey him; 
I know, and feel I cannot hate thee, Zopir. 
Zop. Alas! the more I talk to him, the more 
He gains upon me; his ingenuous look, 
His youth, his candor, all conſpire to charm me: 
How cou'd a follower of this vile impoſter 
| Ip In my heart! who gave thee birth ? what art 
, | 
Seid. -A wretched Orphan; all I have on earth 
Is a kind maſter, whom I never yet $5 
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Have diſobey d; howe'er my love for thee 
May ay” me to betray him. 
Zop. Know'ſt thou not 
Thy parents then ? 
Seid. His camp was the firſt object 
My eyes behold ; his temple is my country ; 
I know no other; and amid'ft the cro 
Of yearly tributes to our holy prophet, 
None e'er was treated with more tenderneſs 
Than Seid was. 
Zop. I love his gratitude : 
Thy kind return for benefits receiv'd 
Merits my praiſe :=O why did heav'n employ 
The hand of Mahomet in ſuch an office ? 
He was thy father, and Palmira's too; 
Why doſt thou figh ? why doſt thou tremble thus? 
Why turn thee from me? ſure ſome dreadful thought 
Hangs on thy mind. 
Seid. It muſt be ſo: the times 
Are full of terror. 
If thou feePſt remorſe 
Thy heart is guiltleſs ; murther is abroad, 
Let me preſerve thy life. 
Seid. O gracious heav'n ! 
And can I have a thought of taking thine ? 
Palmira! O my oath! O God of vengeance ! 
Zap. For the laſt time remember I intreat thee 
To follow me ; away, thy fate depends 
Upon this moment. 


SCENE IX. 


ZOPIR, SEID, OMAR. 


Omar. Traitor, Mahomet (Entering haſtily. 
_ Expects thee. | 

Seid. OT know not where or what 

I am; deſtruction, ruin, and deſpair 

On ev'ry fide await me: whither now 

Shall wretched Seid fly ? 
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Omar, To him whom God 


Hath chos'n, thy injur'd king, and maſter. 
Seid. Yes; OY 


And there abjure the dreadful oath I made. 
SCENE X. 
ZOPIR alone. 


Zop. The deſp'rate youth is N know not why, 
But my heart beats for his diſtreſs ; his looks 
His pity, his remorſe, his ev'ry action 
Affect me deeply: I muſt follow him. 


SCENE AU. 


ZOPIR, PHANOR. 


Pha. This letter, fir, was by an Arab giv'n 
In ſecret to me. 

Zop. From Hercides ! , 
What do I read ? will heav'n in tend'reft pity 
9 repay me for a life of ſorrows ? 
Hercides begs to ſee me—he who ſnatch'd 
From this fond boſom my two helpleſs children; 
They yet are living, fo this paper tells me, 
Slaves to the tyrant—Seid and Palmira - 
Are orphans both, and know not whence they ſprang, 
Perhaps my children—0 deluſive hope, 
Why wilt thou flatter me? it cannot be; 
Fain wou'd I credit thee, thou ſweet deceiver : 
I fly to meet and to embrace my children ; 
Yes; I will fee Hercides: let him come 
At midnight to me, to this holy altar, 
Where I fo often have invok'd the gods 
At laſt perhaps propitious to my vows : 
O ye immortal pow'rs, reſtore my children, 
Give back to virtue's paths two gen'rous hearts 
Corrupted by an impious vile uſurper ! _— 
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If Seid and Palmira are not mine, 
If ſuch is my hard fate, I will 
The noble pair, and be their father ſtill. 


+++++++-+++—$+$4-44 
ACTI, SCMawEL 


MAHOMET, OMAR. 


Omar. Y lord, our ſecret is diſcover'd ; Seid 
Has told Hercides; we are on the verge 
Of ruin, yet I know he will obey. 
Mah. Reveal'd it, ſay'ſt thou? 
Omar. Yes: Hercides loves him 
With tenderneſs. 
Mah. Indeed! what faid he to it? 
Omar. He ſtood aghaſt, and ſeem'd to pity Zopir. 
Mzh. He's weak, and therefore not to be entruſted ; 
Fools ever will be traitors : but no matter, 
Let him take heed ; a method may be found 
To rid us of ſuch dang'rous witneſſes : 
Say, Omar, have my orders been obey'd ? 
Omar. They have, my lord. 
Mah Tis well: remember, Omar, 
In one important hour or Mahomet 
Or Zopir is no more; if Zopir dies, 
The credlous people will adore that God 
Who thus declar'd for me, and ſav'd his prophet : 
Be this our firſt great object; that once done, 
Take care of Seid ; ar: thou ſure the poiſon 
Will do its office ? 
Omar. Fear it not, my lord, | 
Mah. O we mutt work in ſecret, the dark ſhades 
Of death muſt hide our purpoſe—whilſt we ſhed 
Old Zopir's blood, be fure you keep Palmira 
In deepeſt ignorance ; ſhe muſt not know - 


The ſecret of her birth: her bliſs and mine 


Depend 


— JAW 
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upon it ; well thou know'ſt, my triumphs 
From error's fruitful ſource inceſlant flow: 
The ties of blood, and all their boaſted. pow'r 
Are mere deluſions : what are nature's bonds ? 
Nothing but habit, the mere force of cuſtom : 
Palmira knows no duty but obedience 
To me; I am her lord, her king, her father, 
Perhaps may add the name of huſband to them : 
Her little heart will beat with proud ambition 
To captivate her maſter—but the hour 
Approaches that muſt rid me of my foe, 
The hated Zopir : Seid is prepar'd— 
And ſee, he comes: let us retire. 

Omar. Obſerve 

His wild demeanor ; rage and fierce reſentment 
Poſſeſs his ſoul. ? 


SCENE II. 


MAHOMET and OMAR, retir'd to one fide of the 
ſtage, SEID at the farther end. 


Seid. This dreadful duty then 
Muſt be fulfill d. 
Mab. Let us begone, in ſearch | [To Omar. 
Of other means to make our pow'r ſecure. 
[ Exit with Omar. 
Seid. [alone] 1 2 not anſwer: one reproachful 


wo 
From Mahomet ſuffic'd : I ſtood abaſh'd, 


But not convinc'd : if heav'n requires it of me, 
I muſt obey ; but it will coſt me dear. 


SCENE III. 


SEID, PALMIRA. 


Seid. Pal mira, art thou here; what fatal cauſe 
Hath led thee to this ſeat of horror ? 


Pal. 
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Pal. Fear 
And love directed me to find thee, Seid, 
To aſk thee what dread ſacriſice thou mean ſt 
To offer here; do heav'n and Mahomet 
Demand it of thee, muſt it be ? O ſpeak. 
Seid. Palmira, thou command'ſt my ev'ry thought 
And ev'ry action; all depend on thee: 
Direct em as thou wilt, inform my foul, ' 
And guide my hand: be thou my guardian God, 
Explain the will of heav'n which yet I know not; 
Why am Icho#gn to be its inſtrument 
Of vergeance ? are the prophet's dread commands 
Irrevocable? . 
Pal. Seid, we muſt yield in filence, 
Nor dare to queſtion his decrees ; he hears 
Our ſecret ſighs, nor are our ſorrows hid 
From Mahomet's all ſecing eye : to doubt 
Is prophanation of the deity. 
His God is God alone ; he cou'd not elſe 
Be thus victorious, thus invincible. 
Seid. He muſt be Seid's God who is Pal mira's: 
Yet cannot my aftoniſh'd ſoul conceive 
A being, tender, merciful, and kind, 
Commanding murther ; then again 1 think 
To doubt is guilt : the prieſt without remorſe 
Deſtroys the victim: by the voice of heav'n 
I know that Zopir was condemn'd, I know 
That Seid was predeſtin'd to ſupport 
The law divine: ſo Mahomet ordain'd, 
And I obey him; fir'd with holy zeal 
I go to ſlay the enemy of Gad ; 
And yet methinks another delty 
Draws back my arm, and bids me ſpare the victim: 
Religion loſt her pow'r when I beheld 
The wretched Zopir ; duty urg'd in vain 
Her cruel plea, exhorting me to murther ; 
With joy I liſten to the plaintive voice 
Of ſott humanity : but Mahomet— 
How awful! how majeſtic ! who can bear 
His _ his frowns reproach'd my ſniameful 


Religion 
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Religion is a dreadful pow'r: alas ! 
Palmira, I am loſt in doubts and fears, 
Diſcordant paſſions tear this feeble heart: 

I muſt be impious, muſt deſert my faith, 
ae Seid was not d 
For an aſſaſſin; but tis heav'n's command, 
And I have promis d to avenge its cauſe : 
The tears of grief and rage united flow, 
Contending duties raiſe a ſtorm within, 
And thou alone, Palmira, muſt appeaſe it; 
Fix my uncertain heart, and give it peace: 
Alas! without this dreadful ſacrifice, 
The tie that binds us is for ever broke ; 
This only can ſecure thee. 

Pal. Am I then 

The price of blood, of Zopir's blood ? 

Seid. So heavn 
And Mahomet decree. 

Pal. Love ne er was meant 
To make us cruel, barb'rous, and inhuman. 

Seid. To Zopir's murth'rer, and to him alone, 
Palmira muſt be giv'n. 

Pal. O hard condition 

Seid. But tis the will of Mahomet and heav'n. 

Pal. Alas! 

Seid. Thou know'ſt the dreadful curſe that waits 
On diſobedience, everlaſting pain. 

Pal. If thou muſt be the inſtrument of vengeance, 
If at thy hands the blood which thou haſt promis'd 
Shall be requird— 

Seid. What's to be done? 

Pal. I tremble 
To think on't—yet— 

Seid. It muſt be ſo then: thou 
Haſt fix'd his doom; Palmira has conſented. 

Pal. Did I conſent ? 

Seid. Thou didft. 

Pal. Deteſted thought ! 

What have I ſaid ? 

Seid. By thee the voice of heav'n 

Speaks its laſt dread command, and I obey : 


Yon 
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Von fatal altar is the choſen ſeat 
Of Zopir's worſhip, there he bends the knee 
To his falſe gods; retire, my ſweet Palmira. 
Pal. I cannot leave thee. 
Seid. Thou muſt not be witneſs 
To ſuch a deed of horror : theſe, Palmira, 
Are dreadful momenys: fly to yonder grove, 
Thou wilt be near the prophet there: away. 
Pal. Zopir muſt die then ? 
Seid. Yes: this fated hand 
Muſt drag him to the earth, there murther him, 
And bathe yon ruin'd altar in his blood. 
Pal. Die by thy hand ! I ſhudder at the thought: 
But ſee ! he comes: juſt heav'n! 
[The farther part of the fage opens, and diſcover; an 
— 


ZOPIR, SEID, PAL A, on one fide. 
. | Sanding near the altar] Ye guardian gods 
Of Mecca, threaten'd by an impious ſect 
Of vile impoſtors, now aſſert your pow r, 
And let your Zopir's pray ra, the laſt 
He &er ſhall make, be heard! the feeble bonds 
—— Re and fierce war 

indictive ; e ſupport 
The cauſe of this uſl : 

Seid. Hear, Palmira, [ {ide to Palmira. 
How he blaſphemes ! 

Zop. May death be Zopir's lot ! 
I wiſh for nought on earth but to behold, 
In my laſt hour, and to embrace my children, | 
If ther in _ m__ — if yet they live, 

are here, omething whiſpers me 

That I ſhall ſee em ſtill. N 
Pal. His children, ſaid he? 1 


. Zop. O I ſhou'd die with pleaſure at the 
Watch over and protect them, ye kind gods, 
O let 'em think like me, but not like me 
Be wretched ! ; 

Seid. See ! he prays to his falſe gods; 
This is the time to end him. aws his ſeord..- 
Vor. XXII N = * 
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Pal Do not, Seid. 
Seid. To ſerve my God, to pleaſe and merit thee, 
This ſword, devoted to the cauſe of heav'n, 
Is drawn, and ſhall deſtroy its deadlieſt foe : 
2 dreary — 9 me to the deed, 
ethinks the path is bl „ wand'ring ghoſts 
Glide thro' 4 x ſhade, nr Nee — 
Pal. What ſay'ſt thou, Seid: 
Seid. Miniſters of death, 
I follow you; conduct me to the altar, 
And guide my trembling hand! 
Pal. It muſt not be; | 
Tis horrible: O ſtop, my Seid. 
Sid. No: 
The hour is come, and ſee ! the altar ſhakes. 
Pal "Tis heav'n's aſſent, and we muſt doubt no more. 
Seid. Means it to urge me on, or to reſtrain ? 
Our = ow will reproach me for this weakneſs : 
Palmira 
84% Addreſs thyſelf to heav'n 
Seid. to 3 
I go to do the deed. 
He goes behind the altar where Zopir is retired. 
Pal. Wl 


O dreadful moment ! 
What do I feel within ! my blood runs cold : 
And yet if heav/in demands the ſacrifice, 
Am I to judge, to aſk, or to complain? 
Where is the heart that knows itſelf, that knows 
Its innocence or guilt? We muſt obey: 
But hark methought I heard the plaintive voice 
Of death; the deed is done—alas! my Seid. 


Seid. | Returns hooking _ What voice was that ? 
were am I? where's Palmira? | 
I cannot fee Palmira; O ſhe's gone, 
She's loſt for ever. 

Pal. Art tlivu blind to her 
Who only lives for thee ? 

Seid. are we ? | 

Pal. Speak, | 
My Seid, is the dreadful ſacrifice 
Perform'd, and thy fad promiſe all falfilPa ? 


8 


Let us be gone. 

Seid. How will theſe tott ring limbs 
— me -I recover —is it you, 
P 


mira? 
Pal. Ves: what haſt thou done ? 
Seid. Obey'd 


The voice of heav'n, ſeiz d with this deſp'rate hand 
His filver hairs, and dragg'd him to the earth: 
Twas thy command: O God ! thou coudꝰſt not bid me 
Commit a crime ! trembling and pale a while 
I ſtood aghaſt, then drew this ſacred ſword, 
And plung'd it in his boſom : what a look 
Of tenderneſs and love the poor old man 
Caſt on his murtherer ! a ſcene ſo mournful 
Ne'er did theſe eyes behold : my heart retains 
And will for ever keep the ſad idea: 
Wou'd I were dead like him! 
Pal. Let us repair 
To Mahomet, the prophet will protect us; 
Here you're in danger ; follow me. | 
Seid. I cannot : 
Palmira, pity me. | 1 
Pal. What mournful thought 
Can thus depreſs thee ? 
Seid. O if thou had'ſt ſeen | 
His tender looks, when from his bleeding fide 
He drew the fatal weapon forth, and cry'd, 
Dear Seid, poor unhappy Seid ! Oh 
That voice, thoſe looks, and Zopir at my feet 
Welt'ring in blood are ſtill before my eyes: 
What have we done ? 
Pal. I tremble for thy life: 
O, in the name of all the ſacred ties 
That bind us, fly and fave thyſelf. 
Seid. Away, 
And leave me: why did thy ill-fated love 
N 2 Command 
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Command this dreadful ſacrifice, Palmira ? 
Without thy cruel order heav'n itſelf 
Had never been obey'd. 

Pal. Unkind reproach |! 
Cou'd'ſt thou but know what thy Palmira ſuffers 
How wov'd'ſt thou pity her 

Seid. What dreadful object 
Is that before us? 


[Zopir riſes up flowly from behind the altar, and leans 
t 


it. 

Pal. Tis the nents Sod, 
Bloody and pale he drags his mangled limbs 
Towards us. 

Seid. Wilt thou go to him ? 

Pal. I muſt; 
For pity and remorſe diſtrat my ſoul, 
And draw — to him. 3 

Zop. | Comes formard leaning on Palmira. | 

Gentle maid, ſupport me Til for 4, 
Ungrateful Seid, thou haſt lain me; now 
Thou weep'ſt; alas! too late. 


SCENE V. 


ZOPIR, SEID, PALMIRA, PHANOR. 


Pha. O dreadful fight ! 
What's here? 

Zop. I wiſh I cou'd have ſeen my friend, 
Hercides—Phanor, art thou there ?—behold 
My murtherer. [ Points to Seid, 

Pha. O guilt l accurſed deed ! 

Unhappy Seid, look upon—thy father. 

Seid Who? 

Pal. He? 

Seid. My father ? | 

Zop. Gracious heav'n ! 

Pha. Hercides 
In his laſt moments took me in his arms, 

And weeping cry'd, if there be time, O haſte, 


Prevent 
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ACT T7 enn. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, Guards at a diſtance. 


Omar. OPIR's approaching death alarms the peo- 
le 


Ple, 
We have endeavour'd to appeaſe their elamours, 
And diſavow'd all knowledge of the deed ; 
To ſome, we calld it the avenging hand 
Of heav'n that favours thus its prophet's cauſe : 
With others, we lament his fall, and boaſt 
Thy awful juſtice that will ſoon avenge it. 
The croud attentive liſten to thy praiſe, 
And all the danger of the ſtorm is oer; 
If ought remains of buſy faction's rage 
It is but as the toſſing of the waves 
After the tempeſt, when the vault of heav'n 
Is placid and ſerene. 
Mab. Be it our care 
To keep it ſo: where are my valiant: bands ? 
Omar. All ready ; Oſman in the dead of night 
By ſecret paths conducted them to Mecca. 
Mah. "Tis ſtrange that men muſt either be deceiv'd 
Or forc'd into obedience : Seid knows not 
It is a father's blood that he muſt ſhed ? 
Omar. Who cou'd inform him of it? he alone 
Who knew the ſecret is no more; Hercides 
Is gone, and Seid ſoon ſhall follow him; 
For know, he has already drank the poiſon ; 
His crime was puniſh'd ere it was committed: 
Ev'n whilſt he dragg'd his father to the altar 
Death lurk'd within his veins ; he cannot live : 
Palmira too is ſafe; ſhe may be uſeful : 
Pve giv'n her hopes of Seid's pardon, that 
May win her to our cauſe ; ſhe dare not murmur, 


N 4 Beſides, 
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Beſides, her heart is flexible and ſoft, 

Form'd to obey, to worſhip Mahomet, 

And make him foon the happieſt of mankind : 

Trembling and pale behold they bring her to thee. 
Mah. Collect my forces, Omar, and return. 


SCENE II. 
MAHOMET, PALMIRA, Guards. 


Pal. O heav'n ! where am I? gracious God 
Mah. Palmira, 
Be not alarm'd ;. already I have fix d 
Thy fate and Mecca's: know, the great event 
That fills thy ſoul with horror is a myſt' ry 
"Twixt heav'n and me that's not to be reveal'd : 
But thou art free, and happy :- think no more 
Of Seid, nor lament him; leave to me 
The fate of men, be thankful for thy own: 
Thou know'ſt that Mahomet hath lov'd thee long, 
That I have ever been a father to thee; 
Perhaps a nobler fate, and fairer title | 
May grace thee till, if thou deſerv'& it; therefore 
Blot from thy memory the name of Seid, 
And let thy ſoul aſpire to greater bleſſings 
Than it could dare to hope for; let thy heart 
Be my laſt nobleſt victory, and join- 
The conquer'd world to-own me for. its maſter. 
Pal. What joys, what bleflings, or what happineſs 
Can Lexpect from thee, . impoſtor ? 
Thou bloody favage ! This alone was wanting, 
This cruel inſult to complete my woes: 
Eternal father, look upon this kin 
This holy 1 this all- pow rful God 
Whom I ador d: thou monſter, to betray 
Two guiltleſs hearts into the crying ſin 
Of parricide; thou infamous ſeducer 
Of my unguarded youth, how dar ſt thou think, 
Stain'd as thou art with my dear father's blood, 
To gain Palmira's heart? but know, proud tyrant, 


u. 
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Prevent a paricide, and ſtop the arm 
Of Seid; in my breaſt the tyrant lodg'd 
The dreadful ſecret ; now I ſuffer for it, 
And die by Mahomet's deteſted hand : 
Haſte, Phanor, fly, inform the hapleſs Zopir, 
That Seid and Palmira are—his children. 
Seid. Palmira ! 
Pal. Thou my brother ? 
Zop. O ye gods! 
O nature, thou haſt not deceiv'd me then, 
When thou didſt plead for them ! unhappy Seid, 
What cou'd have urg'd thee to fo foul a deed ? 
Seid. My gratitude, my duty, my religion, [ Kneeling. 
All that mankind hold ſacred, urg'd me on 
To do the worſt of aftions :—give me back 
That fatal weapon. 
Pal. ¶ Laying hold of Seid's arm. ] Plunge it in my breaſt. 
I was the cauſe of my dear father's murther ;. 
And inceſt is the price of parricide : 
Seid. Strike both: heav'n hath not puniſhment enough 
For crimes like ours, 
Zop. Let me embrace my children: [ Embracing ther. 
The gods have pour'd into my cup of forrow 
A draught of ſweeteſt happineſs: I die, 
Contented, and reſign me to my fate: 
But you muſt live, my children; you, my Seid, 
And you, Palmira, by the ſacred name 
Of nature, by thy dying father's blood, 
Faſt flowing from the wound which thou haſt made, 
Let me intreat you, live; revenge yourſelves, 
Revenge the injur d Zopir, but preſerve 
Your precious lives; the great th* important hour 
A proaches, that muſt change the mournful ſcene : 
Th offended. people, ere:to-morrow's dawn, 
Will riſe in arms and puniſh the uſurper ; 
My blood will add freſh fuel to their rage; 
Let us await the iſſue. | 
Seid. OI fly. 
To ſacrifice the monſter, to take vengeance 
For a dear father's life, or loſe my own. 


N 3 SCENE: 


* 
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SCENE VI. 
ZOPIR, SEID, PALMIRA, OMAR, Attendants. 
Omar. Guards, ſeize the murth'rer; Mahomet is 


come 

To puniſh guilt, and execute the laws. 
Zop. What do I hear ? 

Seid. Did Mahomet command thee 

To puniſh Seid ? 

Pal. Execrable tyrant ! 

Was not the murther done by thy command. 
Omar. "Twas not commanded. 
Seid. Well have I deſerv'd 

This juſt reward of my credulity. 
Omar. Soldiers, obey. 

Pal. O ſtop, ye ſhall no. 
Omar. Madam, 

If Seid's life is dear to you, ſubmit 

With patience, leſt the prophet's anger fall 

Like thunder on your head ; if you obey, 

Great Mahomet is able to protect you: 

Guards, lead her to the king. 

Pal. O take me, death, | 
From this ſad ſcene of never-ending woe 
[Seid and Palmira are carry d of. 
Zap. They're gone, they're loſt : [es Phanor.] O moſt 
unhappy father 


The wound which Seid gave is not ſo deep 
So painful as this parting. 

Pha. See, my lord, 
The day appears, and the arm'd multitudes 
Preſs onward to defend the cauſe of Zopir. 

Zap. Support me, Phanor : yet thy friend may live 
To puniſh this vile hypocrite ; at leaſt 
In death may ſerve my dea:—my cruel—<childzen. 


- 
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In the defence of injur d innocence ? 
From death's dark ſhades my murther d father comes 
To lead them on : O that theſe feeble hands 
Cou'd tear thee piece-meal, thee and all thy train 
Wou' d I cou'd fee them welt ring in their blood; 
See Mecca, and Medina, Aſia, all 
Cambin'd againſt thee ! that the eredulous world 
Wou'd ſhake off thy vile chains, and thy religion 
Become the Jeſt and ſcorn of all mankind 
To after ages! may that hell, whoſe threats 
Thou haſt ſo oft denounc'd gainſt all who dar'd 
To doubt thy falſe divinity, now open 
Her fiery gates, and be thy juſt reward 
Theſe are the thanks I owe thee for thy bounties, 
And theſe the pray'rs I make for Mahomet. 

Mah. I ſee — betray d; but be it ſo: 
Whoc'er thou art, learn to obey ; 
For know, my hear 


SCENE II. 


MAHOMET, PALMIRA, OMAR, ALI, Attendants. 
Omer. The ſecret is reveal'd ; 


Hercides told it in his dying moments : 
The people all enrag'd have forc'd the priſon : 
They're up in arms, and bearing on their ſhoulders 
The bloody corpſe of their unhappy chief, 
Lament his fate, and cry aloud for vengeance : 
All is confuſton : Seid at their head 

Excites them to rebellion, and cries out, 
© I am a parricide; with rage and grief 
He ſeems diſtrated ; with one voice the croud 
Unite to curſe the prophet and his God : 
Evn thoſe, who promis d to admit our forces 


E 


ma 
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Within the walls of Mecca, have conſpir d 

With them to raiſe their deſp'rate arms againſt thee ; 

And nought is heard but cries of death and vengeance. 
Pal. Juſt heav'n purſue him, and defend the cauſe 


Of innocence |! 
_ Mah. Well, what have we to fear? To Omar. 
Omar. Omar, my lord, with your few faithful friends, 
Deſpiſing danger, are prepar'd to brave 
The furious ſtorm, and periſh at your feet. 
Mah. Alone I will defend you all; come near: 
Behold, and ſay I att like Mahomet. 


SCENE N. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, and his party on one fide, 
SEID 4-4 we on the other. 
| P , inthe middle. 


— 


Seid. Revenge my father, ſeize the traitor. 
Mab. People, 

Born to obey me, liſten to your maſter. 
Seid. Hear not the monſter ; follow me: 


[He comes forward a little, and then ſtaggers. 
O heav'n ! 


What ſudden darkneſs ſpreads oer my dim eyes ? 
Now ftrike, my friends—O I am dying. 
Mah. Ha! 
Then all is well. 
Pal. My brother, can'ſ thou ſhed 
No blood but Zopir's ? 
Seid. Yes: come on—1I cannot; 
Some God unnerves me. [ Ho faints. 
Mah. Hence let ev'ry foe 
Of Mahomet be taught to fear and tremble : 
Know, ye proud infidels, this hand alone 
Hath pow'r to cruſh you all, to me the God 
Of nature delegates his ſov'reign pow'r : 
Acknowledge then his prophet, and his laws, 
_ *Twixt Mahomet and Cid let that God 


Decide 


MAH O“ M E T. 


Decide the conteſt, which of us ſoe er 
Is guilty, now, this moment let him periſh ! 

Pal. My brother—Seid—can this monſter boaſt 
Such pow'r ? the people ſtand aftoniſh'd at him, 


And tremble at his voice ; and wilt thou yield 
To Mahomet? 


Seid. Alas! the hand of heav'n 
[ Supported by his attendants. 
Is on me, and th' involuntary crime 7 
Is too ſeverely puniſh'd: O Palmira, 
In vain was Seid virtuous: O if heav'n 
Chaſtiſes thus our errors, what muſt crimes 


Like thine expect, deteſted Mahomet ? 
What cauſe haſt thou to tremble—O I die; 


Receive me, gracious heav'n, and ſpare Palmira. 
Pal. "Tis not, ye _—_— "tis not angry heav'n 
0 
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Purſues my Seid; : he's poĩſonꝰ d [ Dies. 

Mah. ¶ Interrupting ber, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
Learn People.] 
From Seid's fate, ye unbelievers, how, 


To rev'rence Mahomet whom heav'n defends ; 
Nature and death, ye ſee, have heard my voice, 
And this pale corpſe hath witneſs'd their obedience ; 
The ſword of fate hangs &er your heads, beware 
It fall not on you: thus will I reward 

All impious rebels, all vile infidels, 

And puniſh ev'ry word and thought againſt me. 
If I withhold my rage, and let you live, 
Remember, traitors, that you owe your beings 
To my indulgence ; haſten to the temple, 
Proſtrate yourſelves before the throne of 


And deprecate the wrath of Mahomet. | The people retire, 


Pal. O ſtay, and hear me, people—the barbarian 
Poiſon'd my brother—monſter, rais'd by crimes 


To empire thus, and deify'd by guilt, 

Thou murth'rer of Palmira's hapleſs race, 
Complete thy work, and take my wretched life: 
O my dear brother, let me follow thee ! 


[ She ſeizes her brother's ſword and flabs berſelf, 
Mah. See, and prevent 2 1 12 


Pal. 
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Pal. "Tis too late ; I die: 
| And dying hope a God more juſt than thine 
Has yet in ſtore a ſtate of happineſs 
For injur'd innocence : let omet 
Reign here in peace: this world was made for 7 
iet. 
| Mah. She's gone ; ſhe's loſt ; the only dear reward 
| I wiſh'd to keep of all my crimes: in vain 
I fought, and conquer'd ; Mahomet is wretched 
Without Palmira: Conſcience, now I feel thee, 
And feel that thou can'ſt rive the guilty heart. 
O thou eternal God, whom I have made 
The inftrument of ill, whom I have wrong'd, 
Brav'd, and blaſphem'd ; O thou, whom yet I fear, 
| Behold me ſelf-condemn'd, behold me wretched, 
Ev'n whilſt the world adores me: vain was all 
My boaſted pow'r : I have deceiv'd mankind ; 
But how ſhall I impoſe on my own heart ? 
A murther'd father, and two guiltleſs children 
Muſt be reveng d: come, ye unhappy victims, 
And end me quickly Omar, we muſt firive 
To hide this ſhameful weakneſs, fave my glory, 
And let me reign o'er a deluded world : 
For Mahomet pends on fraud alone, 
And to be worſhipp'd never muſt be known. 


Env of the Twaxry-Tuino VoLUME. 


